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REPORT  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS 


COMMUNICATION 


Department  of  Internal  Affairs, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  10,  1913. 

To  His  Excellency,  Joh^  K.  Tener,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth: 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  tlie  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  transmission  to  the  General 
Assembly,  the  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics,  the  same  being  Part  III  of  the  reports  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  1912. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  HOUCK, 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  10,  1913. 

Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs: 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  duties  of  my  office,  I  hereby  transmit 
to  you  the  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statis- 
tics of  Pennsylvania,  connected  with  your  Department.  This  con- 
tains selected  data  and  statistical  matter  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1912.  Unusual  care  has  been  taken  to  group  and  arrange 
the  text  of  the  report  so  that  the  greatest  possible  benefit  may  be 
derived  by  all  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  L.  ROCKEY, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics. 
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NOTE  OF  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The  data  for  this,  the  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  was  ob- 
tained almost  solely  from  those  engaged  industrially  in  the  State. 
Their  generous  co-operation  and  willing  aid  have  made  possible  the 
publication  of  what  we  believe  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  grateful  appreciation  is  here  expressed  for  such  help.  Thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  loyal  office  force  who  assisted  in  preparing  this 
matter,  working  faithfully  many  months  under  very  discouraging 
conditions. 

Very  sincerely, 

JOHN  L.  ROCKEY, 

Chief  of  the  Bureau. 
Harrisburg,  December  10,  1913. 
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THE  YEAR  REVIEWED. 

GREATER  ACTIVITY. 

Trade  comments  from  every  part  of  the  state  clearly  indicated  an 
era  of  greater  prosperity  and  consequently  enlarged  business  opera- 
tions in  1912,  which  afforded  increased  employment.  Scarcely  any 
complaint  was  made  of  lack  of  employment,  and  but  little  fault  was 
found  with  any  class  of  labor  except  that  which  was  inexperienced 
or  wilfully  inefficient.  Skilled  labor  was  in  demand  beyond  the 
sources  of  supply.  Suggestion  was  made  by  some  employers  that 
organized  bodies  of  labor  could  profitably  take  up  the  work  of  train- 
ing its  members  to  become  more  highly  proficient  in  their  trades,  to 
permit  the  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  to  rest  on  reasonable 
grounds.  Such  an  idea  is  worthy  of  earnest  consideration  and  if 
realized  would  remove  serious  objections  to  Union  movement 

LABOR  RELATIONS. 

Industrial  unrest  rarely  occurs  if  the  masses  of  working  people  are 
generally  employed.  But  when  large  numbers  of  men,  embracing 
some  who  cannot  read,  limiting  their  information  to  but  few  things, 
and,  consequently,  can  do  but  little  logical  thinking,  must  suffer  a 
period  of  enforced  idleness,  there  is  given  opportunity  to  brood  over 
real  or  imaginary  conditions  until  there  is  a  drift  into  wrong  con- 
duct. The  way  is  then  prepared  for  contention  and  acts  of  violence 
which  sober  judgment  would  always  condemn.  Quickly  are  for- 
gotten property  rights  and  every  sense  of  justice  is  lost  in  the  hatred 
engendered.  Especial  aggravation  is  given  to  such  already  deplor- 
able conditions  when  are  added  the  baleful  influences  attending  the 
free  use  of  intoxicants  furnished  such  idle  men.  Such  inflamed 
minds  cannot  remember  previous  friendly  or  satisfactory  relations 
and  for  a  time,  at  least,  human  appeal  or  wise  counsels  alike  are 
unheeded  in  the  riot  which  is  apt  to  follow.  Conditions  of  such 
extreme  nature  existed  in  a  limited  degree  only  in  1912.  Lockouts 
and  strikes  occurred  very  infrequently  and  while  such  evils  could 
not  be  wholly  abated,  improvement  of  labor  relations  must  here  be 
recorded. 

MEDIATION  NOW  POSSIBLE. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  under  present  industrial  usages  it  is  not 
possible  to  entirely  prevent  or  remove  tense  or  strained  relations 
which  may  arise  between  an  employer  and  his  employes.     The  latter 
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may  be  so  numerous  and  of  such  diverse  nationality  that  the  em- 
ployer can  never  learn  to  know  his  people,  or  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,  such  as  is  based  upon  intimate  acquaintance. 
Consequently  just  treatment  alone  would  not  awaken  the  u«ual 
attendant  feelings  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their 
employer.  But  the  existence  of  such  conditions  does  not  prevent 
attempt  to  bring  them  under  humane  influences.  Human  nature  is 
very  much  alike  in  every  strata  of  society.  A  disposition  to  be  just 
and  to  do  right,  so  far  as  lies  in  one's  power,  never  wholly  fails  of 
proper  recognition.  Corporations  and  individuals  alike  ultimately 
see  the  justice  of  such  conduct  and  yield  to  earnest  persuasions. 
Hardly  ever  is  it  impossible  to  make  some  kind  of  adjustment  of  ex- 
isting difl'erences  and  the  opportunity  for  settlement  is  never  far 
removed  if  a  proper  feeling  can  be  awakened.  Such  action  is  es- 
pecially facilitated  by  means  of  a  legally  established  agency  of  the 
State  or  the  Nation,  through  which  proper  expression  may  be  made, 
thus  preventing  or  ending  the  evils  of  idleness,  serious  money  loss, 
as  well  as  sparing  the  community  needless  peril. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR. 

In  this  new  department  of  the  State  government,  established  by 
the  last  General  Assembly,  there  may  be  created  boards  of  mediation 
and  arbitration,  with  poweis  so  ample  that  demonstration  can  be 
made  of  the  value  or  efficiency  of  such  methods.  This  Bureau  has 
for  a  number  of  years  advocated  and  recommended  such  means  be- 
cause it  fully  believed  in  their  usefulness.  Knowledge  of  many 
labor  troubles  brought  conviction  that  conciliatory  measures  might 
have  prevented  or  effectively  ended  much  contention  or  actual  strife, 
thereby  benefiting  all  parties  concerned,  even  if  some  concession  had 
to  be  made,  which  was  nearly  always  possible  without  sacrifice  of 
manhood  or  business  honor.  The  privileges  conferred  upon  the  de- 
partment should  commend  these  friendly  offices  and  their  use  should 
become  so  general  that  the  futuie  record  of  strikes  and  lockouts  will 
be  insignificant. 

NO  COMPENSATION  LAW. 

The  law  to  provide  compensation  for  working  people  industrially 
employed  in  this  State,  a  draft  of  which  was  published  in  last  year's 
Report  of  this  Bureau,  failed  to  receive  legislative  sanction.  Nor 
was  it  possible  to  secure  agreement  upon  other  measures,  for  a  like 
purpose,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
State  consequently  is  without  any  compensation  laws,  except  the 
methods  provided  by  a  general  act,  permitting  suits  in  the  civil 
courts  for  the  recovery  of  damages  sustained  in  service.  However, 
enough  interest  in  this  important  subject  remained  to  warrant  the 
continuance  of  a  committee  to  study  the  needs  of  the  State  along 
these  lines,  and  to  devise  and  recommend  some  measure  of  relief,  to 
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be  considered  by  the  next  General  Assembly.  Both  compensation 
and  industrial  insurance  methods  will  most  likely  now  receive  that 
thoughtful  and  earnest  attention  which  is  necessary  to  enact  such 
laws  upon  a  basis  which  will  be  equitable  to  both  employer  and  em- 
ploye. 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

The  exhaustive  agricultural  statistics  published  in  the  1911  Report 
of  this  Bureau  so  fully  covered  every  aspect  of  that  form  of  indus- 
trial occupation  in  the  State  that  no  necessity  exists  at  this  time  for 
much  additional  data.  In  the  past  year  interest  in  farm  life  has 
become  wide  spread  and  there  have  been  presented  many  concrete 
examples  of  successful  intensive  farming  which  are  worthy  of  es- 
pecial study  and  careful  imitation.  These  have  demonstrated 
clearly  that  many  farms  of  so-called  exhausted  soils  can  be  made 
to  yield  not  only  profitable  but  most  generous  returns  for  the  efforts 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  remove  from  the 
State  to  make  farming  pay.  Indeed  the  almost  constantly  advancing 
prices  of  all  commodities  and  the  continual  greater  demands  for 
such  products  offer  very  tempting  inducements  to  become  a  scien- 
tific farmer  right  in  our  own  Commonwealth.  Possibilities  of  suc- 
cess are  no  longer  conjectural  when  both  the  State  and  the  nation 
are  ready  to  furnish  so  many  means  to  direct  the  way.  In  many 
localities  county  bureaus  or  other  bodies  are  ready  to  supplement 
with  instruction  specifically  adapted  to  the  farm  itself;  and  where 
industrious  and  intelligent  application  of  these  newer  methods  is 
made  failure  will  scarcely  occur. 

Appreciating  the  force  of  this  changing  sentiment  toward  farm 
occupation,  the  State  has  enlarged  the  powers  and  scope  of  its  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  including,  among  other  features,  the  duty 
of  obtaining  specific  statistical  matter  which  will  permit  the  future 
record  of  actual  progress  made  and  position  attained,  year  by  year. 

In  1912  the  statistics  of  crops  grown  in  the  State  as  compiled  by 
William  J.  Rose  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  indicated 
that  there  were: 

BARLEY,  7,000  acres,  yielding  192,000  bushels,  worth,  |131,000. 

BUCKWHEAT,  306,000  acres,  7,405,000  bushels,  worth  |4,739,000. 

CORN  (shelled),  1,449,000  acres,  61,582,000  bushels,  worth  |38,- 
797,000. 

HAY,  3,173,000  acres,  4,537,000  tons,  worth  ?70,777,000. 

OATS,  1,099,000  acres,  36,377,000  bushels,  worth  |14,915,000. 

POTATOES,  265,000  acres,  28,885,000  bushels,  worth  |16,464,000. 

RYE,  282,000  acres,  4,935,000  bushels,  worth  f3,800,000. 

TOBACCO  (leaf),  44,200  acres,  64,090,000  pounds,  worth |5,448,000. 

WHEAT,  1,240,000  acres,  22,320,000  bushels,  worth  |21,204,000. 
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These  crops  required  the  tillage  of  7,865,200  acres,  whose  average 
value  of  yield  was  |22.41  per  acre;  or  a  total  value  of  all  farm  crops 
grown  of  1176,275,000. 


INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

Reports  from  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  classified  industries  of 
the  State,  as  indicated  in  the  appended  table,  show  that  there  were 
in  1912  a  total  of  1,363  fatal  and  70,402  non-fatal  accidents  incurred 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  vocations  named,  or  a  total  of  all  kinds  of  71,805 
among  the  990,932  people  employed  that  year.  Compared  with  simi- 
lar statistics  of  the  same  industries  of  the  previous  year,  when  but 
915,063  people,  or  75,869  less  than  in  1 912  were  employed,  there  were 
51  more  fatal  and  18,973  more  non-fatal  accidents. 

It  should  here  be  especially  noted  that  an  exceedingly  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  casualties  occurred  in  ten  leading  industries,  as  given 
in  the  following  comparative  table.  These  figures  were  furnished 
wholly  by  the  owners  of  these  operations: 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE. 


i 

Casualties. 

a 

Name  of  Industry. 

1 

1 

o 

OD 

w~^ 

%* 

5 

1 

>^ 

cu 

h, 

z 

Anthracite  coal  

Bituminous  coal 

Iron  and  steel ,  

Pig  iron,   

Tin  plate,   

Cement,   

Cars  and  car  wheels ,  

Steam  and  electric  locomotives. 

Paper  mills .   

Tanneries ,  


172,868 

169.629 

172,646 

173,116 

136,966 

120,498 

14,560 

13,038 

10,477 

10,090 

8,867 

9,916 

20,242 

11,418 

29,119 

33,894 

7,765 

6,705 

6.527 

5,698 


521 

559 

462 

482 

215 

115 

16 

30 

1 

1 

19 

12 

16 

8 

19 

21 

14 

3 

5 

6 


3,584 

3,756 

6,954 

6,118 

33,527 

19,638 

5,253 

3,245 

133 

65 

1,137 

1.077 

2.420 

7,118 

4,929 

4,200 

633 

365 

291 

224 
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The  ten  selected  industries  employed,  in  1912,  a  total  of  580,037 
working  people  or  58.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  engaged  in  the 
one  hundred  fifteen  industries  which  reported  accidents.  The  re- 
maining 410,895  people  or  41.5  per  cent,  were  distributed  among 
one  hundred  and  five  industries.  Of  the  lesser  number  in  1911  the 
proportion  by  percentage  was  60.5  per  cent,  in  the  ten  especially 
selected,  and  39.5  per  cent,  in  the  remaining  one  hundred  five,  the 
total  employes  for  that  year  being  915,063. 

The  casualties  resulting  in  death,  in  1912,  in  the  ten  selected  in- 
dustries were  1,288  or  94.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  death  losses.  A 
bare  loss  of  5.5  per  cent,  or  75  deaths,  covered  the  other  105  indus- 
tries. A  similar  exhibit  of  the  non-fatal  casualties,  in  all  70,442, 
gave  the  selected  ten  58,861  or  83.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
accidents  of  that  nature.  The  remaining  one  hundred  five  indus- 
tries had  but  11,581  or  16.5  per  cent,  of  such  losses. 

Comparisons  with  similar  statistics  of  1911,  based  on  features  of 
like  nature,  show  that  the  percentages  applying  to  non-fatal  casual- 
ties varied  somewhat,  being  but  79.5  per  cent,  of  the  selected  indus- 
tries, as  against  20.5  per  cent,  applying  to  the  one  hundred  five  other 
industries. 

This  surprisingly  large  number  of  casualties  of  every  nature  was 
brought  about  by  many  causes,  some  avoidable  or  preventable  by 
proper  attention  to  the  demands  for  stricter  safeguards.  Others, 
however,  especially  many  of  those  in  very  hazardous  occupations, 
like  mining  and  steel  manufacturing,  may  occur  from  unseen  causes 
at  any  time  and  there  are  no  possitive  means  of  overcoming  them. 
Like  a  dispensation  of  Providence  they  often  come  without  apparent 
reason  for  their  occurrence.  Many  accidents  occur  when  an  industry 
is  carried  on,,  as  seems  often  to  be  the  case,  to  maintain  or  even  in- 
crease product  in  the  same  or  lessened  periods  of  time.  In  such 
cases  the  idea  of  safety  is  ignored  and  usual  means  are  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  to  produce  quantity  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  time. 
When  such  a  productive  period  of  time  has  been  abridged  by  the  law 
making  powers  of  the  State,  by  agreement  to  observe  the  demands 
of  organized  bodies  of  labor,  or  other  causes,  like  exaction  of  a  cer- 
tain product  daily  or  hourly  (forms  of  piece  work),  the  element  of 
danger  is  overlooked  because  of  the  purposes  to  attain  the  other  ends. 
Often  the  man  who  meets  with  accidents  is  highly  skillful  and  knows 
how  to  avoid  them  but  in  order  to  secure  a  standing  which  will  give 
him  attractive  earnings  (and  which  may  be  necessary  for  his  well 
being),  he  will  throw  caution  to  the  winds  and  reap  disastrous  con- 
sequences. Inexperience  is  another  prolific  source  from  which  acci- 
dents flow,  but,  hete,  too,  the  occupation  is  prompted  mainly  by 
need  or  an  unreasonable  desire  for  greater  gain.  By  far  the  most 
casulties  result  from  carelessness  which  can  be  overcome  largely  l:y 
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stringent  measures  to  prevent  and  by  intelligent  purpose  on  the  part 
of  employer  and  employee  to  use  the  greatest  possible  caution  to 
avoid  whatever  is  avoidable  through  the  exercise  of  prudence  and 
common  sense. 

A  careful  study  of  the  appended  table  will. convey  additional  in- 
formation upon  industrial  accidents  and  prompt  its  preservation  for 
future  reference: 


Accidents. 


Industry. 


Anthracite  coal.    172,868 

Bituminous  coal ,  172,646 

Iron  and  steel ,  rolled  and  finished,  124,302 

Iron  and  steel,  ingots  and  castings 12,664 

Pig  iron,    14,560 

Tin  plate 10,477 

Agricultural  implements,  1,662 

Alcohol,  acetate  of  lime,  charcoal,   837 

Aluminum,    1,850 

Asbestos  and  pipe  covering 1 ,746 

Automobiles,  1,446 

Axles  and  springs 2 ,  675 

Barrels  and  kegs,   1,533 

Beds  and  bed  springs, 704 

Blankets 2,415 

Boilers,  tanks  and  vats,  3 ,464 

Bolts  and  nuts, 2,247 

Boots  and  shoes,  11,012 

Brass  castings,    7,611 

Bridges,  iron  and  steel,    5,541 

Buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,    1,604 

Carpets  and  rugs,  11,579 

Cars  and  car  wheels 20,242 

Caskets  and  undertakers'  supplies,  1,122 

Castings,    7,460 

Cement,    8,867 

Chains, 952 

Cigar  boxes,   1 , 493 

Cold  rolled  steel  pulleys  and  shafting 3,014 

Copper  and  bronze  castings,   654 

Confectionery,    6,523 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine,   2,022 

Cork 2,381 


521 

462 

204 

11 

16 

1 


16 
1 
5 

19 


3,584 

6,954. 

32,275 

1,252 

5,253 

133 

26 

8 

205 

12 

44 

108 

27 

42 

3 

248 

213 

26 

1,666 

37 

1 

86 

2,420 

3 

151 

1,137 

36 

359 
45 
30 
32 
44 
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Accidents. 
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Industry. 
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H 
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Cotton  goods,   13,304  1 

Curled  hair  and  glue,   1 ,045        

Curtains ,   ^ » 356        

Dental,  surgical  and  optical  supplies,  2,323        

Drugs  and  chemicals,   5,015  3 

Dyeing,  bleaching  and  finishing,  3,165  2 

Electrical  supplies,    13,129        

Enameled  and  electric  signs,    309        

Enameled  and  galvanized  ware 723        

Engines  and  boilers,    6,411  2 

Fences,  railings  and  wire  goods,   1,781        

FerUlizers, 754  1 

Foundries 3 ,618        

Furniture 9,906        

Gas  and  gasoline  engines 2,020  1 

Gas  mantles,  183        

Gas   meters,     1,832        

Glass,  bottles,   7,469         

Glass,   decorative,    2,175         

Glass,  plate,  5,110  4 

Glass  sand ,   3 ,  518  2 

Glass,  tableware,   3,803        

Glass,  window,   4,336        

Hardware  specialties,   4,098  1 

Hats 7,729         

Hosiery,  25,192        

Iron  and  sheet  metal,  2,943  2 

Iron  and  steel  forgings,   2,701  1 

Leather,  enameled  and  glazed  kid 4,355        

Leather ,  harness,  .' 501        

Leather,  sole,    1,848        

Machinery,    16,589         

Machine  tools,   4,681  1 

Mattresses,    222        

Miners*  supplies,    996        

Oil  cloth  and  window  shades,  1 ,085  2 

Oils,  crude  and  refined,  6,532  5 

Oil  well  supplies,    1,024  1 

Packing  boxes  and  patterns,  2,510        

Paints,  white  lead,  etc.,  1,883  3 

Paper  bags  and  shipping  tags  822         

Paper  boxes 5 ,  091        

2 


19 
19 
63 
3 
85 
51 
71 
28 
10 

318 
56 

131 

378 
98 
28 
3 
52 
32 
1 

457 


22 

451 

160 

4 

20 

98 

306 

48 

5 

8 

482 

316 

2 

27 

66 

70 

94 

124 

539 

24 

70 
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Accidents. 
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Industry. 
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Paper   mills,    7.765               14 

Pickles  preserves  and  canned  goods 2,188         

Picks,   axes  and  edged  tools,    1 ,638         

Pipes  and  tubes,   7 , 351                 5 

Planing  mills,    2 , 273                 2 

Plumbers*  supplies,    3,751         

Pottery,  dishes  and  porcelain  ware,    849                 1 

Powder  and  high  explosives,    1,010                 3 

Pumps  and  valves ,    2 ,372                 1 

Radiators  and  steam  fittings,  2,117        

Railroad    supplies,     6,257                  1 

Regalias ,  flags  and  sporting  goods ,   1 ,  197         

Rubber  goods,    2,271         

Saws  and  files,    827        

Shirts,    8,826         

Shoddy  and  waste,   267         

Shovels,   scoops  and  spades,    642         

Show  cases, 122 

Silk,    37,418         ,,...[ 

Sky  lights  and  cornices 231 

Slate 4,387                 5 

Soap,  1,168         

Stationery  and  engraving,   2 , 212 

Steam  and  electric  locomotives ,  29 ,  119                19 

Stoves,  heaters  and  ranges,  4,828 

Structural  iron 2 ,  525                  1 

Sugar  refining,  1,573                 3 

Tanneries,   6,527                 5 

Tinware  and  stamped  ware 1 ,  525 

Trunks  and  suit  cases ,    834 

Turbine  and  water  wheels,  654 

Underwear,   9,691 

Upholstery 3^293                  2 

Veneers  and  picture  frames ,   402 

Ventilators,  elevators  and  fire  escapes,    566 

Wagons  and  carriages ,   3 ,  504 

Wall  paper,    1,167 

Wood  novelties,  1,594 

Woolen  goods 5,076 

Yarns,  13,255    .,,,[. 

'^^^^^'  990,932     1.363    70,442 


633 

8 

384 

485 

21 

139 

1 

6 

46 

103 

813 

3 

33 

41 

1 

2 

1 

3 

29 

1 

33 

7 

34 

,929 

50 

303 

122 

291 

231 

2 

31 

8 

12 

7 

64 

19 

20 

53 

27 

147 
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NATIONALITY  OF  LABOR. 

The  classified  industries  of  the  State,  given  in  the  table  below,  have 
reported  a  total  of  88,619  more  people  employed  in  ,1912  than  were 
reported  in  1911.  These  were  sub-divided  as  29,609  natives;  56,611 
foreigners;  and  2,399  negroes.  The  percentage  of  increase  was 
greatest  among  the  negroes,  being  more  than  28  per  cent. ;  foreigners 
increased  a  little  more  than  14  per  cent;  while  the  native  working 
people  were  increased  by  but  a  fraction  more  than  5  per  cent.  Fewer 
negroes  were  employed  in  some  of  the  larger  industries  than  the 
year  before,  notably  in  Bituminous  mining,  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing; but  more  were  employed  in  anthracite  mining,  pig  iron  and 
the  tin  plate  industry.  An  additional  three  hundred  and  forty  were 
employed  in  car  shops,  and  twice  as  many  more  as  in  1911  in  chem- 
ical and  dyeing  establishments.  Window  glass  works  employed  more 
and  k  few  other  trades  requiring  skilled  labor  took  on  more  negroes ; 
but  their  work  was  largely  confined  to  occupations  requiring  stiength 
and  endurance. 

About  four  thousand  more  foreigners  were  employed  in  the  anthra- 
cite industry  as  against  less  than  one  thousand  additional  natives. 
By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  increased  foreign  labor  was 
employed  in  the  steel  industry,  nearly  one-half  of  the  increased  labor 
being  so  employed,  and  other  strenuous  occupations  vastly  increased 
their  foreign  labor. 

No  statistics  are  at  hand  to  indicate  that  any  of  the  industries 
took  on  a  large  proportion  of  skilled  foreign  labor,  except  possibly 
the  silk  business,  which  employed  more  than  fifteen  hundred  people 
classed  as  foreigners. 

The  general  distribution  of  these  classes  of  labor  can  be  seen  plainly 
by  reference  to  the  table  here  given: 


. 

Industry. 
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Anthracite  coal ,    53 ,  441 

Bituminous  coal ,  52 ,  809 

Iron  and  steel,  rolled  and  finished 44,527 

Iron  and  steel  castings,   6,444 

Pig  iron,    4,860 

Tin  plate 1,618 

Agricultural  implements,   1,291 


86,997 

38 

115,850 

2,447 

48,633 

2,241 

3,071 

443 

7,777 

365 

1,626 

56 

9 

1 
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Alcohol,  acetate  of  lime,  and  charcoal,  . 

Aluminum 

Asbestos  products,    

Automobiles 

Axles  and  springs 

Awnings,   

Barrels  and  kegs,  

Beds  and  bed  springs 

Blankets,   

Bobbins  and  mill  supplies 

Boilers,  tanks  and  vats,  

Bolts  and  nuts,  

Boots  and  shoes,  

Braids,  tapes  and  bindings,    

Brass  castings 

Bridges,  iron  and  steel,    

Brooms,   

Brushes,  

Buttons ,  hooks  and  eyes 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Cars  and  car  wheels , 

Caskets  and  undertakers'  supplies,  

Castings,    

Cements 

Chains,  

Chandeliers  and  gas  fixtures, 

Cigar  boxes,    

Cold  rolled  steel  pulleys  and  castings. 

Copper  and  bronze  castings,    

Confectionery 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine ,  

Cork 

Corsets 

Cotton  goods ,   

Curled  hair  and  glue 

Curtains 

Cutlery 

Dental ,  surgical  and  optical  supplies ,   . 

Drugs  and  chemicals ,    

Dyeing,  bleaching  and  finshing,   

Electrical  supplies 

Embroideries 

Enameled  and  electric  signs,   

Enameled  and  galvanized  ware,   

Engines  and  boilers 

Fences ,  railings  and  wire  goods 

Fertilizers 


529 

290 

1,031 

807 

12 

987 

623 

136 

1,400 

42 

4 

460 

534 

31 

1,067 

453 

14 

571 

120 

4 

1,294 

1,043 

76 

154 

21 

2,502 

947 

10 

1,163 

1,052 

14 

9,545 

806 

6 

1,604 

397 

3 

6,517 

1,084 

10 

585 

299 

221 

18 

1 

134 

34 

765 

437 

8,144 

1,371 

7 

8,403 

8,363 

387 

1,087 

30 

5 

5,348 

2,053 

50 

2,992 

5,551 

28 

674 

197 

6 

490 

156 

4 

X,493 

1.921 

789 

15 

518 

136 

4,956 

800 

45 

1,181 

732 

14 

2,025 

285 

21 

780 

9,317 

3,185 

42 

187 

789 

67 

2,976 

611 

5 

528 

43 

1 

1,934 

119 

8 

3,498 

1,224 

115 

2,517 

461 

155 

5,449 

7,632 

43 

994 

24 

159 

150 

464 

240 

19 

5,097 

1,054 

8 

1,497 

272 

12 

283 

350 

111 
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Foundries 3,000 

Furniture 6,940 

Gas  and  gasoline  engines,   1, 877 

Gas  mantles,    '  104 

Gas  meters 1,460 

Glas8»  bottles,   5,916 

Glass,  cut,    722 

Glass,   decorative,    1,533 

Glass,   plate,    1,939 

Glass  sand,   3,318 

Glass,    stained,     76 

Glass,  tableware,    2,750 

Glass,  window,   2,483 

Gloves  and  mittens,    1,068 

Hair   cloth 246 

Hardware   specialties,    3 ,522 

Hats,  6,184 

Hats  and  caps,  291 

Hosiery 21,897 

Iron  and  sheet  metal 1 ,351 

Iron  and  steel  forgings,   1 ,995 

Knit  goods 1,277 

Lace 701 

Lamps  and  chimneys,  1,059 

Leather,  enameled  and  glazed  kid 1,775 

Leather,  harness,  488 

Leather,  miscellaneous,   800 

Leather,  sole,  1,019 

Machinery, 13,212 

Machine  tools 3 ,  614 

Mantels,  tile  and  brick,  260 

Matches 233 

Mattresses,    199 

Miners'  squibs 128 

Miners'  supplies,  658 

Musical  instruments 600 

Neckwear,   433 

Oil  cloth  and  window  shades,  781 

Oils,  crude  and  refined, 5,104 

Oil  well  supplies,  794 

Overalls,    483 

Packing  boxes  and  patterns,  1 ,968 

Paints,  white  lead,  etc.,  1,244 

Paper  boxes,    4,222 

Paper  mills,   6.276 

Pickles,  preserves  and  canned  goods,  513 

Picks,  axes  and  edged  tools,  965 


606 

9 

1,281 

24 

138 

5 

358 

6 

1,270 

115 

-    147 

395 

9 

3,112 

35 

170 

30 

11 

1 

865 

10 

1,650 

125 

87 

566 

3 

1,083 

161 

2,612 

1,568 

24 

643 

63 

459 

60 

1,251 

4 

2,578 

2 

11 

2 

90 

2 

413 

12 

2,170 

178 

817 

9 

69 

10 

23 

32 

325 

8 

146 

54 

215 

54 

1,238 

120 

207 

7 

39 

464 

29 

548 

91 

418 

27 

2,124 

23 

135 

2 

672 

1 
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Pipes  and  tubes,   4 

Planing  mills  and  building  material 2 

Plumbers'  supplies,    2 

Pottery,  dishes  and  porcelain  ware,  

Powder  and  high  explosives,    

Pumps  and  valves,  1 

Radiators  and  steam  fittings ,  1 

Railroad  supplies,    4 

Refrigerators,  1 

Regalias,  flags  and  sporting  goods,   1 

Rubber  goods 1 

Safes,  vaults  and  locks 1 

Saws  and  files ,  

Scales 

Separators,   

Shirts,    6 

Shirts  and  shirt  waists ,  1 

Shoddy  and  waste 

Shovels,  scoops  and  spades 

Show   cases,     

Silk 25 

Skirts,    

Sky  lights  and  cornices,   

Slate,    3 

Soap,   

Stationery  and  engraving 2 

Steam  and  electric  locomotives,    21 

Steam  ships  and  launches ,  2 

Stoves,  heaters  and  ranges 3 

Structural  iron ,    1 

Sugar  refining 

Suspenders 

Tanned   products 3 

Terra  cotta  pipe 

Tinware  and  stamped  ware 

Towels,    

Trunks  and  suit  cases ,  

Turbine  and  water  wheels 

Typewriters  and  supplies 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 1 

Underwear ,   8 

Upholstery ,   2 

Veneers  and  picture  frames,   

Ventilators ,  elevators  and  fire  escapes ,  

Wagons  and  carriages ,   3 

Wall  paper,  1 

Watches,  clocks  and  jewelry 1 


,309 

2,903 

53 

,178 

91 

4 

,004 

1,741 

6 

574 

194 

3 

870 

139 

,725 

209 

1 

,072 

1,019 

26 

,190 

2.031 

36 

,268 

111 

24 

,008 

120 

■  .*«..« 

,781 

452 

38 

,130 

139 

490 

329 

6 

257 

1 

27 

,014 

1,562 

15 

,746 

1,363 

32 

142 

118 

7 

468 

170 

62 

57 

2 

,545 

7,053 

14 

387 

335 

1 

193 

38 

,166 

1,021 

15 

900 

211 

30 

,036 

156 

20 

,770 

7,290 

11 

.279 

2,000 

,839 

469 

13 

,582 

903 

8 

344 

1,229 

829 

54 

6 

.509 

2,984 

16 

339 

239 

602 

353 

2 

751 

4 

409 

392 

4 

642 

12 

827 

4 

.422 

95 

2 

,320 

409 

3 

,270 

351 

1 

314 

85 

448 

40 

.224 

207 

14 

,125 

39 

3 

,058 
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Wood  novelties,    1,271  312  2 

Woolen  goods,    3,920  677  5 

Yarns 8,060  3,016  8 

Totals 519,636  383,617  8,524 

Total,  all  nationalities,  911,777. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
NEGRO  POPULATION  OF  PENNSLVANIA  AND  ESPEC- 
IALLY OF  THE  CITIES  OF  PHILADELPHIA  AND  PITTS- 
BURGH. 

By 

R.  R.  WRIGHT,  JR.,  PH.  D.* 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  State  ot  Pennsylvania. 
The  adjustment  of  the  working  man  in  general  to  present  city  condi- 
tions is  itself  a  subject,  the  importance  of  which  can  be  judged  some-"^ 
what  by  the  vast  literature  concerning  it  and  the  able  writers  who 
have  discussed  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  few  methods  have,  in  recent 
times,  received  wider  and  more  careful  treatment  than  those  which 
concern  labor  and  labor  problems. 

The  investigations  of  the  problems  of  labor  have  had  direct  in- 
fluence upon  our  whole  social  stimcture,  and  have  been  most  service- 
able to  our  government  in  its  efforts  to  promote  fair  and  equitable 
labor  legislation.     Such  subjects  as  the  hours  of  labor,  dangerous 

•The  prei»ent  i»  the  second  study  of  the  Nepro  made  by  Dr.  Wrlpht  (himself  a  colo'-ed  man), 
under  the  direction  of  thin  Burean  and  concludes  the  series.  The  first  account  appeared  in  our 
19t0  Iwok.  Whether  taken  singly  or  together,  these  studies  have  been  exhaustively  conducted. 
They  seem  to  cover  every  aspect  of  the  life  and  affairs  of  this  most  important  element  of  the 
State's  population.  This  work  was  begun  and  carried  on  with  the  hope  that  the  presentations 
made  would  help  the  Negro  and  the  other  citizenship  of  the  Commonwealth  alike.  To  the  former 
would  he  revealed  the  possibilities  of  accomplisliment  and  direction  into  still  greater  avenues 
of  Oflefulness.  The  people  at  large  can  learn  that  we  have  among  us  productive  elements  of  lalior 
which  should  be  Industrially  employed  to  a  greater  extent,  if  the  State  is  to  profit  most  by  their 
presence  within  its  bounds.  That  these  objects  may  be  attained  in  the  future  is  the  firm  l>ellef 
of  those  who  conceived  and  accomplished  the  work  set  forth  in  this  final  word  uiwn  this 
"Object,  so  appropriately  considered  fifty  years  after  the  general  emancipation  of  the  Nego 
in  the  United  States. 
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trades,,  work  of  women,  child  labor,  employers'  liability,  labor  or- 
ganizations, workmen's  compensation,  workingmen's  insurance, 
strikes  and  lockouts,  and  workingmen's  boycots,  have  had  and  still 
have  the  attention  of  careful  investigators  in  universities,  social,  re- 
ligious, philanthropic  and  labor  organizations,  and  of  city,  state  and 
national  governments. 

When  to  the  ordinary  problems  of  the  city  laborer  in  general  are 
added  the  problems  arising  out  of  racial  differences  among  laborers 
and  the  conditions  growing  therefrom,  the  subject  becomes  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  intensely  important,  and  one  which,  for  the  good 
of  the  State  and  society,  ought  to  be  carefully  and  impartially 
studied.  Hence  this  investigation  of  industrial  conditions  among 
negroes. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  not  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  racial 
contact,  nor  to  treat  the  so-called  race  problem  in  general.  It  is  to 
find  out  and  describe  the  condition  of  the  negro  workers  in  the  two 
largest  cities  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania — Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh, which  have  also  the  largest  negro  population  in  the  state. 
And  if  possible  to  suggest  some  means  by  which  the  negro  may  be 
of  more  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth. 

The  negro  population  is  growing  rapidly  in  this  State.  We 
should  like  to  know  definitely  how  many  negroes  there  are  here,  wheie 
they  come  from,  what  proportion  are  native  Pennsylvanians  and  what 
proportion  are  immigrants;  what  work  they  do,  what  wages  they 
receive,  what  is  their  tiaining,  and  what  are  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live;  whether  or  not  these  conditions  are  improving,  what 
opportunities  there  are  for  tlie  industrial  improvement  of  the  negroes 
and  also  what  are  the  obstables  they  meet;  what  is  their  industrial 
value  to  the  State  and  their  future  in  it. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

The  writer  spent  most  of  the  year  1912  and  the  early  part  of  1913 
in  this  investigation.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  weie  selected, 
because  they  are  the  two  largest  cities  in  the  State,  and  are  some- 
what different  in  character.  A  house  to  house  canvass  was  made 
of  localities  where  the  negroes  live  in  large  numbers,  selected  because 
of  the  representative  character  of  their  people,  having  negroes  of 
every  type.  These  weie  the  moie  thickly  settled  streets,  for  example, 
Lombard  street,  South  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  streets  in 
Philadelphia;  and  Wylie  Avenue  and  adjacent  cross  streets  in  the 
Fifth  ward  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  following  schedule  of  questions  was  used  in  the  house  to  house 
canvass: 
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1.  Name  of  head  of  family? 

2.  Number  of  persons  in  the  family? 

3.  Relation  of  each  person  ? 

4.  Age  of  each  person? 

5.  Sex  of  each  person? 

6.  Conjugal  condition  of  each  person. 

7.  Birth  place  of  each  person? 

8.  Length  of  residence  of  each  person  in  city? 

9.  Schooling  of  each  person? 

10.  Present  occupation  of  each  person 

11.  Former  occupation  of  each  person? 

12.  Lodgers  in  each  family? 

For  the  study  of  negro  business  and  professional  men,  a  house  to 
house  canvass  was  made  chiefly  in  the  thickly  settled  districts  of 
both  cities  using  the  following  schedules: 

INVESTIGATION  FOR  STATE  BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
STATISTICS— J.  L.  ROCKEY,  CHIEF. 


SUBJECT:  "The  Industrial  Condition  of  Colored  Race." 


BUSINESS. 


Name  of  Owner, 

Age? Birthplace? Married  or  single? 

How  far  did  you  go  in  school? How  long  have  you  been 

in  this  business? Amount  of  capital  invested? 

How  many  persons  employed? What  is  your  weekly  income? 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  each  week? Profits  last  year? 

Do  you  own  real  estate? What  business  were  you  engaged  in 

before  this? 

Bo  you  find  your  race  a  handicap? If  so,  how? 

N.  B: — Any  additional  information  please  put  on  back  of  this 
sheet.     (Over.) 

Not  only  was  information  secured  from  the  negro  workers  them- 
selves, but  a  canvass  was  made  of  about  a  thousand  business  houses 
iu  Philadelphia  and  two  hundred  in  Pittsburgh,  and  from  employers 
of  domestic  help  in  order  to  ascertain  certain  facts  concerning  em- 
P%ment  of  negroes  from  the  employers,  most  of  whom  were  white. 
For  this  purpose  the  schedule  below  was  used  among  houses  of 
^e  two  cities.  About  half  of  the  firms  replied  and  about  a  third  of 
each  employed  one  or  more  negroes. 
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THE  INDUSTKIAL  CONDITION   OF   NEGROES  IN  PENNSYT^ 

VANIA. 


An  Investigation  Conducted  by  R.  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Under  the 

Direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  the  State 

of  Pennsylvania,  J.  L.  Rockey,  Chief. 


(The  answers   to   these  questions  are  considered   confidential   and   no   names   will   be  used   except 

by  special  permission). 

DEAR  SIR: 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the  following  questions  with 
reference  to  your  establishment  in  order  that  I  may  have  as  com- 
plete information  as  possible  for  the  report  on  The  Industrial  Con- 
dition of  Negroes  in  this  Commonwealth.  I  will  thank  you  very 
greatly. 

Mr.  Rockey  is  especially  anxious  that  this  report  be  full. 

Very  respectfully, 

R.  R.  WRIGHT,  JR. 

Name  of  F'irm 

Address 

Total  number  of  employes How  many  Negroes  have  you 

now  in  your  employ? Males 

Females In  what  capacities  are  they  employed  ? 


Do  they  work  with  whites? Are  Negroes  as  efficient  as  whites 

in  the  same  kind  of  work  ? 


How  do  they  compare  in  regularity? 
In  punctuality?   


Do  you  have  any  Negro  apprentices  in  your  establishment? 

What  is  the  highest  wage  paid  to  a  Negro? For  what? 

What  is  the  average  wage  received? Do  you  find  the  n^ro 

employes  more  restless  than  whites,  or  do  they  stick  to  their  work? 


Do  your  white  employes  willin*^ly  work  with  them? 

Are  your  Negro  employes  members  of  any  labor  organization?. 
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House  to  house  canvasses  were  supplemented  by  correspondence 
with  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  firms  who  possessed  desired 
information. 

CREDIBILITY  OF  RESULTS. 

Most  of  the  work  in  preparing  this  paper  was  done  by  the  writer 
personally,  and  all  of  it  under  his  personal  supervision.  He  has 
therefore  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  represent  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  the  actual  condition  of  Negro  labor  in  the  two  cities  in 
question,  as  nearly  as  can  be  described  in  such  a  limited  investigation. 
The  schedules  were  so  arranged  that  many  of  the  questions  check 
one  another  and  thus  facilitate  the  detection  of  inaccuracies  or 
discrepancies.  In  as  far  as  possible  public  records  have  been  freely 
consulted  with  a  view  of  verifying  the  evidence  and  amplifying  the 
same.  Wages  constitute  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects.  Yet 
by  comparing  the  wages  of  persons  in  the  same  occupation,  and 
then  by  securing  the  wages  scale  from  employers  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  get  a  comparatively  accurate  idea  of  the  wages  paid 
to  Negroes.  Still  the  information  regarding  change  of  occupation, 
length  of  service,  wages  in  former  occupations  seemed  so  unreliable 
and  inaccurate  as  to  be  early  abandoned  in  the  study. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  GENERAL. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  Pennsylvania  Negro,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  and  condition  of  Negroes  in 
the  country  in  general. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  was,  according  to  the  census 
of  1910,  a  population  of  9,828,294  Nepoes,  who  constitute  slightly 
more  than  ten  per  cent.  (10.7%)  of  the  total  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  This  Negro  population,  which  at  the  first  census,  120 
years  ago,  was  less  than  a  million,  has  grown  steadily  till  it  now 
numbers  nearly  ten  millions.  This  steady  growth  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  taken  from  each  census  since  the  first  in  1790: 
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Number  of  Negroes  in  the  United  States  at  Each  Census  from  1790  to  1910, 
Also  Percentage  of  Increase  of  Negroes  and  Whites  During  same  Period. 


1 

Percentage  of 
Increase. 

Year. 
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1790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
1830, 
1840, 
1^50, 
1860, 
1870, 
1880, 
1890, 
1900, 
1910, 


757,208 

00.0 

00.0 

1,002,037 

32.2 

35.8 

1,377,808 

37.5 

36.1 

1,771,656 

28.6 

34.2 

2,328,642 

38.4 

33.9 

2,873,642 

23.4 

34.7 

3,638,808 

26.6 

37.7 

4,441,830 

22.1 

37.7 

4,880,009 

09.9 

24.8 

6,580,793 

34.9 

29.2 

7,488,788 

13.8 

21.2 

8,840,789 

18.0 

21.2 

9,828,294 

11.3 

22.3 

The  Negro  population  is  now  nearly  thirteen  times  as  great  as 
it  was  in  1790,  at  the  first  census,  and  two  and  a  quarter  times 
as  great  as  in  1860,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  The  increase 
from  1860  to  1870  as  given  above,  is  now  believed  to  be  incorrectly 
reported,  caused  by  the  return  of  far  too  few  Negroes  by  the  census 
of  1870,  owing  to  conditions  immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  which 
made  an  accurate  count  almost  impossible.  The  increase  is  believed 
to  be  much  more  than  9.9  per  cent,  from  1860  to  1870,  and  much 
less  than  34.9  from  1870  to  1880,  the  figures  for  1860  and  for  1880 
being  approximately  correct.  Compared  with  the  increase  of  the 
total  white  population  the  Negroes  show  a  normal  natural  increase, 
the  larger  increase  of  the  whites  being  due  chiefly  to  European 
immigration,  while  there  has  been  practically  no  immigration  of 
Negroes  to  this  countiy. 

The  present  distribution  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  United 
States,  compared  with  ten  years  ago  is  presented  below,  from  the 
figures  of  tlie  U.  S.  Census  for  1900  and  1910. 
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TABLE  II. 
The  Distribution  of  the  Negroes  in  United  States,  1900  and  1910. 
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Continental  U.  S.,   8,833,994 

North  Atlantic  Div.,    385,020 

South  Atlantic,   3.729,017 

North  Central,  495,751 

South  Central 4,193,952 

Western,     30,254 


00.0 

9,828,294 

100.0 

4.4 

484,143 

4.8 

42.2 

4,112,487 

41.9 

5.6 

544,020 

5.6 

47.5 

4,636,903 

47.2 

.3 

50,741 

.5 

According  to  the  Census  the  Negroes  of  the  country  were  distrib- 
uted in  1910  as  to  geographical  location  as  follows:  4.8  per  cent,  in 
the  North  Atlantic  division,  41.9  per  cent,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division,  5.6  per  cent,  in  the  North  Central  division,  47.2  per  cent,  in 
the  South  Central  and  0.5  per  cent,  in  the  Western  division.  The 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions  comprise  the  former 
South  slave  states,  while  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
states  comprise  the  so  called  "Northern"  states,  north  of  Ohio  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Hence  it  is  seen  that  89.1  per  cent,  of  the 
Negroes  live  in  the  South,  10.4  per  cent,  in  the  North  and  five-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  in  the  West.  In  the  10  years  between  1900  and  1910, 
there  was  a  shifting  of  .4  per  cent,  cf  the  Negro  population  from  the 
South  to  the  North,  and  two- tenths  per  cent,  to  the  West,  the  South 
losing  .7  in  the  decade.  In  1860  the  Negroes  were  distributed  as 
follows:  4,215,634  or  94.2  per  cent,  in  the  South,  and  225,849  or  .5^ 
per  cent  in  the  North.  The  percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  North  is 
thus  seen  to  be  gradually  increasing. 

There  has  been  considerable  migration  of  Negroes  to  the  North, 
when  the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  North  fifty  years  ago  is  compared 
with  the  living  in  this  section  to-day.      In  fifty  years  the  Negio 
population  in  the  North  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
Negro  population  of  the  South.     Yet  the  greater  movement  of  the 
Negro  population  has  been  toward  the  Southwest,  the  center  of  Negro 
population  having  moved  from  a  few  miles  south  of  Richmond,  Va., 
in  1790,  to  the  eastern  part  of  Walker  county,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Georgia  in  lvS80;  and  furtlier  Southwest,  in  1900,  into  Dekalb 
county,  Alabama,  or  about  600  miles  Southwest  in  120  years,  and 
about  33  miles  to  the  Southwest  in  the  past  twenty  years.    This  is 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  South  to  con- 
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cenlrate  in  the  lower  seaboard  and  gulf  countries,  which  has  been 
apparent  for  many  decades  and  which  is  a  movement  so  great  as  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  the  Northern  movement  to  change  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  population. 

The  movement  to  the  North  has  not  been  as  even  and  as  steady 
as  the  movement  to  the  Southwest  has  been.  The  Northern  move- 
ment has  indeed  been  to  a  large  extent  a  part  of  the  general  movement 
of  the  Negro  population  to  the  large  urban  centers,  as  much  as  it 
has  been  a  movement  of  the  Negro  to  the  Northern  states  as  such. 
Indeed  there  has  been  but  small  immigration  of  Negroes  to  the 
North,  outside  of  the  cities. 

In  1900  there  were  23  cities  in  the  United  States  having  15,000 
or  more  Negro  population.  The  following  table,  showing  the  popu- 
lation of  these  cities  in  1869,  1880  and  every  decade  thereafter, 
will  give  some  idea  as  to  the  increase  of  Negro  population  in  cities: 

TABLE  III. 
The  Negro  Population  in  Cities  of  Over  15,000  Negroes  by  the  Census   of 
1860,  1880,  1890,  1900  and  1910. 

1860  1880  1890  1900  1910 

Washington,  D.  C,    al0,985  59,596  75.572  89,702  94,446 

Baltimore,   Md b27,898  53,716  67,104  79,258  84,749 

New  Orleans,  La.,    c24,074  57,617  64,491  77,714  89,262 

Philadelphia,  Pa 22,185  31,699  39,371  62,613  84.459 

New  York,    12,472  14,663  23,601  60,666  91.709 

Memphis,   3.882  14,896  28,706  49.910  52.441 

Louisville 6,820  7,583  8,544  39.139  40,452 

Atlanta.    1,939  16,330  28,098  35,727  51,902 

St  Louis.    3,297  22.256  26.865  35,516  43,960 

Richmond.   14,275  27,802  32,360  32,230  46,733 

Charleston 17,146  27,276  30,970  31,522  31,056 

Chicago 955  6,480  14,271  30,150  44,103 

Nashville,    3.945  16,337  29,382  30,044  36,523 

Savannah.     8,419  15,654  22,963  28.090  33.246 

Norfolk,   4,231  10,068  16.244  20.230  25,039 

Augusta 4.049  10.109  15,875  18.487  18.344 

Houston,  Tex.,  1,077  6,479  10,370  14,608  23,929 

Dallas,  Texas,   ♦  1,921  7,993      9,035  18,024 

Chattanooga,    ♦  5,082  12,563  13,122  17.942 

Cincinnati,    3,731  8,179  11,655  14,482  19,639 

Macon,  Ga.,    2,851  6,584  11,203  11,550  18,150 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ♦  8,143  13,700  17,567  23.566 

Montgomery,  4,502  9,931  12,987  17,229  19.322 

Mobile 8,404  12.240  13,630  17,045  22,763 

Pittsburgh 1,154  4,977  10,357  20.355  25,623 

Birmingham,    ♦  •  11,254  16,575  52,305 

Jacksonville,  985  3.658  9,801  16,236  29.293 

Indianapolis 498  6.504  9,133  15,931  21,816 

(a)   Includes  1.774  slaves;    (b)   includes  2,218  slaves;    (c)   includes  13,885 
slaves.    ♦Negroes  not  separately  reported. 
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In  1860  there  were  only  four  cities  in  the  country,  viz:  Baltimore, 
New  Orleans,  Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  which  had  as  many 
as  15,000  Negroes,  the  largest  Negro  population  then  being  found 
in  Baltimore,  which  had  27,898,  including  2,218  slaves.  New  Orleans 
had  24,074  Negroes,  of  whom  13,385  were  slaves.  Philadelphia, 
which  had  22,185,  all  free,  the  second  largest  free  Negro  population, 
and  Charleston  had  17,146  Negroes.  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  each  had  over  10,000  Negroes,  Richmond  having  10,983, 
of  whom  1,774  were  slaves  and  9,209  free.  In  1880  there  were  11 
cities  which  had  15,000  Negro  inhabitants.  In  1890  there  were  14  such 
cities,  and  in  1900  the  number  increased  to  23,  and  in  1910  to  28. 
The  Negro  population  in  cities,  having  15,000  Negroes  or  more  was 
91,303  in  1860;  328,283  in  1880;  501,592  in  1890;  838,936  in  1900 
and  1,160,796  in  1910.  The  increase  in  Negro  population  from  91,303 
Negroes  in  1860  to  328,283  in  1880  was  more  than  259  per  cent. 
The  increase  from  1880  to  1890  was  56  per  cent.  From  1890  to 
1900  it  was  67  per  cent,  and  from  1900  to  1910  38  per  cent. 

Still  the  movement  of  the  Negro  to  the  cities  is  only  a  part  of 
the  great  city  movement  which  since  the  Civil  War  has  been  such  a 
prominent  feature  of  our  national  development.  Compared  with 
the  whites  it  appears  from  the  census  figures  that  the  Negro  popu- 
lation in  the  cities  has  not  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  whites. 
In  1900,  22.7  per  cent,  of  the  Negroes  and  42.7  per  cent,  of  the  whites 
were  in  the  cities,  and  77.3  per  cent,  of  the  Negroes  and  57.3  per 
cent,  of  the  whites  were  in  the  rural  districts.  From  1890  to  1900 
the  Negro  population  in  the  cities  having  at  least  2,500  inhabitants 
increased  35.2  per  cent,  while  the  white  population  of  the  same  cities 
increased  35.7  per  cent.,  or  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  more  than  the 
Negro  per  cent,  of  increase.  From  1900  to  1910  compared  with 
the  total  increase  in  tlie  country  at  large,  the  urban  increase  is 
extremely  large  for  both  races  and  fol*  the  country  at  large. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  distribution  of  the  Negroes 
in  cities  of  different  sizes  by  the  Census  of  1900  and  1910: 
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Number  and  Percent  of  Negroes  and  Percent  of  Whites  in  Cities  of   2,500 
and  Over  by  Census  of  1900. 
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Cities  of  2,500  and  over.  2,004,121 

100,000  and  over,   668,245 

25,000—100,000 468,209 

8,000—  25,000,    399,295 

4,000—    8,000,    274,492 

2,500—    4,000,    193,871 

Country,    6,829,873 


22.7 

42.7 

7.6 

20.2 

5.3 

7.5 

4.5 

7.3 

3.1 
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2.2 

3.0 

77.3 

67.3 

TABLE  V. 
Distribution   Negro   Population,    1910. 
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10.7 

100.0 

14.5 

72.6 
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27.4 

7.7 

6.7 

7.3 

4.2 

7.3 

6.1 

7.1 

6.4 

3.4 

4.0 

Total 9,827,763 

Rural  communities 7,138,534 

Urban  communities,    2,689,229 

Cities  of      2,500  to    10,000 655,266 

10.000  to    25,000 408,362 

15,000  to  100,000,   602,040 

100.000  to  500,000 626,946 

500.000  and  over,    396,615 


At  present  the  Negro  population  in  cities  comprise  more  than 
one-fourtli  of  the  Negroes,  and  those  in  the  large  cities  of  100,000 
population  and  over,  comprise  more  than  one-tenth.  They  make 
therefore  an  important  study.  Furthermore  the  Negroes  in  the 
North  are  located  chiefly  in  the  large  cities.  Here  they  have  the 
largest  opportunities  for  the  lower  and  higher  life,  and  here  they 
meet  the  severest  competition  in  all  lines  of  industrial  endeavor— 
a  test  which  it  would  be  most  surprising  to  find  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  former  slaves  meeting  successfully. 
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THE  NEGRO  WORKER  IN  GENERAL. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  thirteenth  census,  giving 
the  status  of  the  Negro  worker  in  the  country  for  the  year  1910, 
have  not  yet  been  published,  the  figures  for  this  study  are  based 
largely  upon  the  census  of  occupations  of  1900,  published  in  1904. 
At  this  census  of  the  8,833,994  Negroes  in  the  country  3,992,337  were 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  that  is  452  out  of  every  1,000  Ne- 
groes in  the  country  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  There 
were  6,415,581  Negroes  who  were  reported  ten  years  of  age  or  over 
in  1900,  and  of  every  1,000  of  these,  622  were  so  engaged.  On  the 
other  hand,  373  of  every  1,000  whites  of  all  ages  in  the  country, 
and  486  of  every  1,000  whites,  ten  years  of  age  and  older,  were 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  The  Negroes  who  composed  11.4 
per  cent,  of  tlie  country's  total  population,  constituted  13.7  per  cent, 
of  its  total  working  force,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  taken 
from  the  United  States  Census: 

TABLE  VI. 

Comparison  of  the  Working  Population  of  the  United  States. 
United  States  Census  1900. 


Population  10  Years 

Per  cent. 

Percentage. 

1 

and  Over. 

employed. 

i 

§ 

i 

§ 

g. 

& 

^ 

o 

Oj 

fc 

1 

1 

o, 

0 

o 

t 

^ 

1 

o 

H 

H 

Ph 

o 

Oi 

45.8     52.3         47 


Whites,     66.809.196     51.250,918     24,913,071     37.3     48.5     87.9         87 

Native  whites 
of  native  par- 
ents,      40,949,362 

Native  whites 
of      foreign 

parents,    ....  15,646,017     10,926,401 

Foreign  whites ,  10 ,  219 ,  817     10 .  014 ,  256 

Negroes 8,833,994       6,415,581       3,992.337     45.2 

Other  colored..  351,385    283,325 


30,310,261  13,875.329 


5,300,924 

5,736,818 

3,992,337 

167,825 


48.5 
57.3 
62.2 
58.8 


10.9 

17.3 

11.4 

9.4 


18 

18 

13 

0 


The  Negro  workers  were  2,675,4*^7  males  and  1,316,940  females. 
84.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  males  of  ten  years  and  over,  and  40.7  of  all 
the  females  of  the  same  age  period  were  at  work,  as  compared  with 
T9.4  per  cent,  of  all  white  males  of  ten  years  and  over  and  16.0 
per  cent,  of  white  females  of  the  same  ages.  37.3  per  cent,  of  all 
whites  ten  years  and  over  were  at  work,  and  45.2  per  cent,  of  the 
Negroes. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  ^lumber  and  percentage  of  Neg^roes 
and  whites,  by  sex,  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United 
States: 

TABLE  VII. 

Continental  U.  S.  Population  at  Least  10  Years  of  Age,  in  Gainful  Occupa- 
tions by  Sex  and  Race. 

Census  1900. 


•o 

■sg 

2 

Cj 

.S 

OQ 

II 

03 

0) 

Race  and  Sex. 

>* 

g« 

o 

tH 

•3^ 

ll 

1 

1^ 

IB 

& 

H 

z 

Oh 

Negro  male.    '. 3.181.650 

Negro  female 3.233,931 

Total  negroes,    6.415.581 

White  male,    26,327,931 

White  female 24,922,987 

Total  white, 51,230,918 


2,675,497 

84.1 

1,316,940 

40.7 

3,992,337 

45.2 

20,923,178 

79.4 

3,989,893 

16.0 

24,913,071 

37.3 

Negro  females  constituted  11.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  female 
population  of  the  United  States;  but  they  were  34.8  per  cent,  of  the 
female  workers  of  the  country.  Distributing  the  workers  as  to  sex, 
as  well  as  race  and  nationality,  it  appears  that  841  out  of  every 
1,000  white  males,  and  161  out  of  every  1,000  white  females  were 
and  over,  Avere  engaged  in  g;ainful  occupations;  784  out  of  every 
1,000  white  males,  and  160  out  of  every  1,000  white  females  were 
in  gainful  occupations. 
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The  same  results  are  obtained  from  comparisons  of  the  race  by 
age  periods  and  conjugal  condition,  as  well  as  sex,  as  the  following 
table  shows: 

TABLE  VIII. 

Percentage  of  Population  10  Years  and  Over  Engaged  in  Gainful  Occupation 
by  Race  and  Sex.    According  to  the  United  States  Census,  1900. 


Males. 

Females. 

Age  Period. 

«3 

m 

<u 

o 

<o 

o 

2: 

1 

10  and  over 79 . 5 

10  to  15 22.5 

16  to  24, 83.4 

25  to  34 96.6 

35  to  44,  96.6 

45  to  54 95.4 

55  to  64,  89.5 

65  and  over, 66.9 

Unknown,    51.9 


84.1 

16.0 

40.7 

49.3 

7.0 

30.6 

89.0 

29.1 

47.9 

95.4 

17.3 

41.6 

96.5 

12.7 

41.6 

97.0 

11.7 

42.2 

95.5 

10.8 

41.0 

84.9 

7.3 

28.5 

75.1 

17.9 

38.3 

In  the  country  at  large  a  greater  percentage  of  Negro  males,  than 
white  males,  was  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  every  age  period, 
except  from  25  to  44  years.  For  the  period  from  10  to  16  years,  more 
than  twice  as  many  Negro  children  were  at  work  proportionately 
than  whites.  Among  the  females  there  was  a  very  striking  contrast: 
proportionately,  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  Negro  females  being 
in  gainful  occupations  as  white  females.  Of  female  children,  more 
tlian  four  times  as  many  Negroes  as  whites  proportionately  were 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  about  the  same  proportion  holds 
good  for  the  females  between  55  and  65  years  of  age,  and  for  65 
years  and  over. 


3—10—1913. 
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The  United  States  Census  of  1900  gave  the  following  exhibit  of  the 
percentage  of  Negro  males  and  females  according  to  conjugal  con- 
dition : 

TABLE  IX. 

Percentage  of  Population  at  Least  15  Years  of  Age  Employed  by  Conjugal 

Condition. 


Whites. 

Negroes. 

Total. 

V 

<D 

1 

a5 

a> 

S 

£ 

^ 

^ 

Married,  

Single  and  unknown,   

Widowed,  

Divorced 

Total,    89.0 


84.1 

3.2 

96.1 

26.0 

83.8 

41.5 

86.9 

60.5 

75.3 

25.1 

89.6 

67.0 

88.9 

49.0 

93.7 

32.2 

17.8 


92.1 


43.2 


84.1  per  cent,  of  white  married  men  and  96.1  per  cent,  of  Negro 
married  men  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupation.  The  percentages 
for  single,  widowed  and  divorced-  were  slightly  higher  for  the  Negro 
than  for  the  white.    For  females  the  difference  is  very  great. 

Eight  times  as  large  a  percentage  of  marrie<i  women  was  reported 
as  workers  according  to  the  above  table  from  the  Census,  as  of  white 
women,  for  only  32  out  of  1,000  white  married  women  in  the  country 
are  at  work,  while  260  out  of  every  1,000  Negro  women  are  profitably 
engaged.  The  proportion  of  single,  widowed  and  divorced  Negro 
women  who  are  at  work  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  whites  of 
the  same  groups:  41.5  per  cent,  of  single  women  of  the  white  race, 
and  60.5  per  cent,  of  all  Negro  single  women,  are  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations;  and  25.1  per  cent,  of  all  white  widows  and  67.0  per  cent, 
of  all  Negro  widows  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 
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The  working  population  of  Negroes  is  distributed  according  to  the 
census  classification  of  occupations  over  the  following  field  in  the 
United  States,  Census  of  1900: 


TABLE  X. 
Number  and  Percent,  of  Negroes  in  Each  Class  of  Occupation  in  1900. 


Domestic 

Trade  and 

Agricultural. 

Professional. 

and  Personal 
Service. 

rransportation. 

♦J 

^ 

-«-> 

*i 

is 

0 

u  ■ 

d 

t^ 

d 

u 

S 

8 

^ 

s 

g 

M 

8 

S3 

Si 

B 

S3 

Si 

a 

s 

1 

fe 

Z 

^ 

z 

Ph 

/5 

Ph 

Z 

p4 

Total 10.381,765  100.0  1,258,538  100.0  5,580,057  100.0  4,766,964  100.0 

Negro: 

Both  sexes,       2,143,164     20.6         47,219  3.7       137,859     23.6  208,984       4.4 

Male,     1,561,153     16.6        31,625  3.8       635,933     18.2     4.8 

Female,    ...         582,001     59.5        15,594  3.6      681.926     32.6  4,137        .8 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Pursuits. 


d 
a? 
o 


Total,. 7,085,309  100.0 

Negro — Both   sexes 275,116  3.9 

Female,    241,934  4.2 

Male,     33,182  2.5 


The  largest  number  of  Negroes  is  found  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
the  next  in  domestic  and  personal  service.  In  these  two  branches 
of  endeavor  eight-ninths  of  the  Negroes  of  the  country  are  employed, 
while  just  a  little  more  than  one  per  hundred  is  in  professional  ser- 
vice. Negroes  comprise  one-fifth  of  the  agricultural  labor  in  the 
country,  about  one-fourth  of  the  domestic  servants  and  one-twenty- 
flfth  of  tbos^  in  trade  ajid  transportation. 
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NEGROES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Negroes  have  lived  in  the  territory  which  is  now  Pennsylvania 
ever  since  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  settled  along  the  Delaware  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mention  is  first  made  of  Negroes  in 
1639,  when  a  man— named  Coiiieless,  who  had  wounded  a  soldier 
at  Fort  Amsterdam,  was  sentenced  to  "serve  along  with  the  blacks, 
to  be  sent  by  the  first  ship  to  South  river"  (the  Delaware),  and  in 
1677  one  James  Sunderland  was  reported  to  own  slaves  in  the  Dela- 
ware country. 

Negroes  were  in  William  Penn's  Pennsylvania  colony  from  the  very 
beginning.  William  Penn  refers  frequently  to  the  blacks,  who  were 
so  numerous  in  1700  that  he  sought. some  legislation  regarding  their 
moral  condition.  As  early  as  1693  the  Philadelphia  Council  passed 
a  law  against  the  assembly  of  Negroes.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  increase  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  state  since  1790  together 
with  the  percentage  of  increase  of  whites: 

TABLE  XI. 

Number  and  Percent,  of  Negro  Population  of  Pennsylvania  and  Percentage 

of  Increase  of  Negroes  and  Whites  from  1790  to  1910. 

3 


Percentage  of 

Increase. 

$ 

to 

OQ 

a 

& 

S 

s 

> 

i 

1 

Whit 

^   o 


1790 6,537 

IttOO.    14,564 

1810 21,292 

1820 30,201 

1830 37,947 

1840 47,918 

1850.    53,626 

1860,    56,949 

1870,    65,294 

1880,    85,535 

1890,    107,596 

1900 156,845 

1910 193,919 


3,737  10.274  38.2  58.4  2.4 

1,706  16,270  58.4  38  2  2.7 

995  23,287  43.1  34.2  2.9 

211  30,413  30.6  29.5  2.9 

386  38,333  26.0  28.5  2.8 

47,918  25.0  28.0  2.0 

53,626  11.9  21.1  2.3 

56,949  6.2  17.3  2.0 

65,294  7.7  21.3  1.9 

85,535  32.7  21.4  2.0 

107,596  25.8  22.7  2.1 

156,845  45.8  19.3  2.5 

193,919  23.6  21.6  2.5 


The  first  Negroes  settled  in  or  near  Philadelphia.     But  it  was  a 
hundred  years  after  Negroes  were  known  to  be  in  Philadelphia  that 
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there  is  any  record  of  them  in  Pittsburgh.   ,The  follo^idng  table  gives 
the  Negro  population  of  the  two  cities  from  1790  to  1910: 


TABLE  XII. 
Negro  Population  of  Philadelphia,    Allegheny  County  and  Pittsburgh   from 

1790  to  1910. 


PhUadelphia. 

Allegheny  County.  .-. 

Pittsburgh. 

Census 

Year. 

o5 

•^ 

o 

•-2 

c5 

•2 

1 

S5 

s 

o 
H 

s 

& 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1790,    . 

.       2,102 

387       2,489 

9 

159 

168 

1800.    . 

.       6,796 

85       6,880 

256 

79 

335 

1810,    . 

.     10.514 

8     10,522 

414 

24 

438 

1820,    . 

..     11,884 

7     11,891 

694 

1 

695 

1830,    . 

..     15,604 

15,604 

1,169 

27 

1,196 

1840,    . 

.     19.833 

19,833 

2,118 

2,118 

1850,    . 

. .     19,761 

19,761 

3,431 

3,431 

1,959 

1860,    . 

..     22,185 

22,185 

2,725 

2,725 

1,154 

1870,    . 

..     22,147 

22,147 

4,459 

4,459 

2,015 

1880,    . 

..     31,699 

31,699 

7.876 

7,876 

4,077 

1890,    . 

..     39,371 

39,371 

13,501 

13,501 

10,357 

1900,    . 

.     62,613 

62,613 

27,753 

27,753 

20,355 

1910,    . 

..     84,459 

84,459 

34,217 

34,217 

25,623 

Popalation  of  Plttsbargh  includes  Greater  Pittsburgh   (AUegheny)   for  1910,   1900,   and  1890,   popu- 
lation of  Pittsburgh  proper  In  1S90  was  7,850.  and  for  1900.  17,049. 

There  has  been  considerable  concentration  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  cities  within  the  past  30  years.  There  were 
in  1900,  10,000  less  Negroes  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  1860.  In 
1880  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  had  41.8  per  cent,  of  the  Negroes 
of  the  State,  in  1890  they  had  46.2  per  cent.,  in  1900,  53  per  cent, 
and  in  1910,  57  per  cent 

In  the  fifty  years  since  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes  there  has 
been  great  migration  from  the  South,  and  this  has  been  directed 
chiefly  to  these  cities,  whose  increase  is  due  almost  wholly  to  immi- 
gration. Philadelphia  Negro  population  increased  from  22,185  in 
1860  to  84,459  in  1910,  or  280.7  per  cent ;  while  Pittsburgh's  increased 
from  1,154  in  1860  to  25,623,  or  2,121.2  per  cent  The  rest  of  the 
State  increased  in  Negro  population  from  56,949  in  1860  to  193,919 
in  1910,  or  23.6  per  cent,  increase. 

The  Negro  population  is  concentrated  so  largely  in  the  two  cities 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  that  they  had  in  1910  a  combined 
population  of  110,082  or  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  Negro  population 
of  the  State.    Most  of  this  Negro  population  is  urban^  there  being 
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nearly  10,000  less  Negroes  in  rural  districts  of  the  State  in  1910 
than  there  were  in  I860.  The  following  table  will  show  the  N^ro 
^nd  total  population  of  the  State  as  distributed  between  urban  and 
rural  districts  in  1890,  1900  and  1910: 

TABLE  XIII. 
The  Population  of  the  State. 


Total  population  of  State,. 
Negro  population  of  State,. 
Total  urban  population , . . . 
Negro  urban  population,... 

Total  rural  population , 

Negro  rural  population , . . . 


7,665,111  6,302,115  5,258,113 
193,919       156,845      107,596 

4,630,669  3.448,610  2,557,397 
156,333       120,285        76,939 

3,034,442  2.853,505  2.700,716 
37,586        36,560        30.657 


2.5       2.5       2.0 


3.4      3.5       3.0 


1.2       1.3       1.1 


Pennsylvania's  Negro  urban  population  increased  from  1900  to 
1910,  30  per  cent.,  while  the  rural  population  increased  less  than  3 
per  cent,  during  the  same  time.  Most  of  the  inciease,  it  has  been 
noted,  was  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

MIGRATION  OF  NEGROES. 
This  great  urban  increase  is  not  on  account  of  the  natural  growth 
of  the  Negro  population  as  is  the  case  of  the  increase  of  the  Negioew 
in  the  country  at  laige;  for  the  birth  rate  of  Negroes  in  the  two  cities 
hardly  balanced  the  death  rate,  as  the  following  table  will  show: 

TABLE  XIV. 
Births  and  Deaths  of  Negroes  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  for  Five  Years 

from  1907-1911. 


Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

s 

1 

1 

1907.    

1908.    

1909.    

1910.    

1911.    

Total, 


2.003 
1,862 
1.894 
2,020 
2,024 


1.934 
2,006 
1.797 
1,623 
1,335 


448 
636 
578 
571 
604 


589 
624 
534 
624 
514 


9.803 


8,695 


2,837 


2,885 
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The  Pittsburgh  births  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  deaths,  while 
during  the  jmst  five  years  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  Philadel- 
phia was  1,108.  There  is  quite  an  improvement  over  the  previous 
years,  when  the  excess  was  of  death  over  births. 

SOURCES  OF  NEGRO  LABOR. 

Notwithstanding  Pittsburgh  has  increased  her  Negro  population 
in  20  years  147  per  cent,  and  Philadelphia  hers  114  per  cent.,  tliis 
increase  is  seen  clearly  not  to  be  due  to  natural  increase  of  birth 
over  deaths.  The  source  of  the  labor  of  these  cities  is  therefore 
from  outside  the  city  and  even  outside  the  State.  The  thousands 
of  Negro  workers  who  daily  labor  for  their  bread  come  from  else- 
where. 

In  1890  the  census  reported  that  45.5  per  cent,  of  the  Negroes  then 
living  in  the  State  were  immigrants  from  other  states.  In  1900  the 
proportion  had  increased  to  54.9  and  in  1910  the  number  of  outsiders 
was  55.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  native  Negio  population  as  shown  in 
the  fallowing  table: 

TABLE  XV. 
Native  Negro  Population  Born  Within  and  Without  Pennsylvania. 


1890. 


Native  Negro  population,    191,935  155,981  107,626 

Born  in  Pennsylvania,   84,960  70,365  58,681 

Born  outside  of  Pennsylvania,    106,975  85,616  48,945 

Percent,  outside  Pennsylvania,    55.7  54.9  45.5 


While  there  are  only  a  very  few  Negroes  in  the  State  who  are  not 
natives  of  this  country — ^less  than  2,000 — ^yet  the  large  proportion 
have  migrated  from  other  states.  An  idea  of  the  source  of  a  large 
part  of  Pennsylvania's  Negro  labor  is  given  in  the  following  table 
from  the  twelfth  census,  Ihe  thirteenth  being  as  yet  unavailable: 
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TABLE  XVI. 
Source  of  Native  Negro  Population  of  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  the  State 

of  Pennsylvania. 


OS 

i 

•a 

s 

g 

States  in  Which  Born. 

1 

1 

1 

s 
1 

Alabama,  

Arkansas,    

California,     

Connecticut,    

Delaware,    

Florida, 

Georgia,  

Illinois 

Indiana,  

Iowa 

Kansas,    

Kentucky ,    

Louisiana,  

Maine 

Maryland,    

Massachusetts,     

Michigan , 

Minnesota,    

Mississippi ,     

Missouri ,     

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey 

New  York,    

North  Carolina,    

Ohio,     

Oregon ,    

Pennsylvania,    

Rhode  Island ,    

South  Carolina,    

Tennessee ,    

Texas,    

Vermont,   

Virginia 

Wisconsin ,    

District  of  Columbia, 

At  sea,    

Arizona ,  

Colorado,     

Idaho 

Indian  Territory,    ... 


36  111 

19  18 
7  48 
9  108 

12  2,527 

20  b4 
203  429 

41  64 

47  32 

23  1 

10  9 

247  59 

36  57 

1  17 
975  9,474 

18  183 

25  26 

2  13 
35  54 

29  27 

1  6 

30  1,771 
100  697 
377  3,403 
624  172 

2  1 
5,069  22,835 

2  52 
95  577 

422  109 

23  42 

10 

7,283  16,369 

3  36 
352  1,185 

6 

1 

2  7 

1 

2 


415  

67    

43    

164    

5,944    

184    

926    

167    

134    

44    

27    

657    

151    

26    

17,415  11.1 

294    

89    

13    

160    

127    

5    

2,571    

1,199    

5,206  ...... 

1,696    

3    

70,365  45.1 

74    

1,009    

835    

95    

16    

40,870  26.1 

17    

2,067    

7    

1    

16    

1    

5    
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OS 

03 

S 

5 

§ 

States  in  Which  Born. 

bo 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Montana,   4  5 

Nebraska,    3  11 

Nevada, 1        

New  Mexico, 

North  Dakota,   ^ 

Utah,    

South  Dakota ,   

Washington ,   19 

West  Virginia,    597 

Wyoming,    . .- 1         ..>... 

Porto  Rico, 7 

Americans  born  abroad ,    23  29 

Not  stated,    73  238 


1 
1 
1 

1 

76 

197 


11 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

159 

1,917 

2 

9 

144 

614 


The  above  table  shows  that  of  the  155,981  native  born  colored  per- 
sons of  the  State  in  1900,  45.1  per  cent,  of  them  were  born  within 
the  State  and  54.9  per  cent,  were  born  outside  of  the  State;  that 
63.5  per  cent,  of  those  residing  in  Philadelphia  and  70.0  per  cent, 
of  those  in  Pittsburgh  were  born  outside  of  the  State;  and  only 
36.5  per  cent,  of  Philadelphia  Negroes  and  30.0  per  cent,  of  those  in 
Pittsburgh  were  bom  within  the  bounds  of  the  State.  And  of  course 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  those  were  born  in  the  city  in  which 
they  now  reside. 

The  state  contributing  most  largely  to  the  Negro  population  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  is  Virginia,  which 
contributes  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Negroes  of  the  State  and 
nearly  one-third  of  the  Negro  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  and  almost 
a  half  of  those  of  Pittsburgh.  Following  Virginia  comes  Maryland, 
which  contributes  one-ninth  of  the  Negroes  of  the  State,  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  Negroes  of  Philadelphia,  and  5.8  per  cent,  of  the  Ne- 
groes of  Pittsburgh.  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, New  Jersey,  South  Carolina  and  New  York  and  Ohio,  all  con- 
tribute a  thousand  Negi'oes  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  live  in  the  two  largest  cities.  The  line  of  least 
resistance  is  followed  by  the  immigrants.  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Tennessee  contributing  largely  to  Pittsburgh  and  to  a  very 
small  extent  to  Philadelphia,  while  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  contribute  but  slightly  to  the  population  of 
Pittsburgh  while  sending  considerable  numbers  to  Philadelphia.    The 
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tendency  for  Pittsburgh  to  draw  from  the  West  and  Southwest,  and 
for  Philadelphia  to  draw  from  the  East  and  Southeast,  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  following  facts  noted  in  the  table:  Arkansas  sent 
35  and  Indiana  47  to  Pittsburgh  and  52  and  32  respectively  to  Phila- 
delphia. Michigan  sent  25,  Missouri  sent  29,  Iowa  23,  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  26,  27  and  1  respectively  to  Philadelphia.  The  number 
reported  from  the  state  of  Washington  19  for  Pittsburgh  and  97  for 
Philadelphia,  is  believed  to  be  an  error,  a  confusion  with  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  few  Negroes  move  from  the  State  to  other 
states.  According  to  the  twelfth  census,  there  were  86,480  Negroes 
who  had  moved  into  the  State  and  were  residing  there  when  the  census 
was  taken,  against  less  than  10,000  who  had  moved  out  and  who 
lived  in  other  states  at  the  time  of  the  census. 

The  Negroes  who  migrate  to  the  State,  and  especially  to  the  large 
cities,  come  during  the  early  working  period  from  15  -to  25  years 
of  age.  The  following  table  of  age  and  sex  will  show  the  marked' 
contrast  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
the  two  states  from  which  they  chiefly  migrate,  and  show  how  the 
migration  efl'ects  the  age  distribution  of  the  three  states: 


TABLE  XVII. 
Age  Distribution  of  Negro  Population  in  Pennsylvania  Compared  with    Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina. 


Pennsylvania. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina - 

Age  Periods. 

u 

*s 

u 

4J 

h. 

•4.J 

Z 

s 

1 

a 

^ 

0 
OP 

B 

o 

B 

0 

B 

V 

0 

^ 

1 

a> 

p 

& 

Z 

^ 

^ 

Oi 

^ 

Pk 

Under  15,    39,947  25.5  267,410  40.5  268,074  42.9 

15  to  29 55,697  35.5  189,416  28.7  184,183  29.5 

30  to  44,    37,971  24.2  101,727  15.4  80,514  12.9 

45  to  59,    16,099  10.3  62,892  9.5  57,910  9.3 

59  and  over,    6,345  4.0  36,922  5.5  30.803  '    4.0 

Unknown 786  0.5  2,355  0.4  2,985  0.5 

Total 156,845  100.0       660,722  100.0       624,459  100.0 

This  table  shows  that  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  Negi'o  population 
of  the  Southern  states  concerned  are  under  the  working  age  of  15 
years,  while  only  about  one- fourth  of  the  Negroes  are  below  that  age 
in  Pennsylvania.  Between  the  ages  of  15  and  GO,  the  working  age, 
109,767  Negroes  in  I'ennsylvania  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
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tion  as  against  53.6  per  cent,  in  Virginia  and  51.7  per  cent,  in  North 
Carolina  who  are  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  years.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania we  have  the  abnormal  condition  of  having  15,750  more  Negroes 
between  15  and  30  years  of  age  than  under  15  years  of  age. 

In  1910  the  age  distribution  was  even  more  striking  in  the 
variation  between  the  ages  of  Negroes  in  the  Southern  states  men- 
tioned and  in  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  as  the 
following  tables  will  show: 


TABLE  XVIII. 


Pennsylyania. 

Virginia. 

Nortli  Carolina. 

Age  Periods. 

fe 

■*•» 

u 

4^ 

u 

4^ 

•s 

s 

% 

£ 

B 

o 

B 

g 

B 

o 

0 

« 

^ 

^ 

3 

^ 

Z 

Ph 

Z 

Oi 

z 

Oi 

AH  ages,    193,914  100.0 

Under  5  years,    17,315  8.9 

5  to  9  years,    15,478  8.0 

10  to  14  years 14,840  7.7 

15  to  19  years,    15,406  8.0 

20  to  24  years,    21,113  11.4 

25  to  29  years 24,684  12.7 

30  to  34  years,    20,845  10.7 

35  to  44  years,    33,189  17.0 

45  to  54  years,    17,489  9.0 

65  to  64  years,    7,842  4.0 

65  years  and  over 5,049  2.6 


671,096  100.0 

697,843 

100.0 

86,555 

12.9 

107,297 

15.4 

88,123 

13.2 

100.151 

14.4 

83,295 

12.5 

89,416 

12.8 

75,047 

11.2 

80,253 

11.6 

66,503 

9.9 

69,485 

10.0 

52,324 

7.8 

52,293 

7.5 

40,358 

6.0 

38,240 

5.5 

72,406 

10.8 

61,526 

8.8 

51,730 

7.7 

46,260 

6.7 

29,863 

4.5 

29,083 

4.2 

23,521 

3.5 

21,428 

3.1 

Negro   Population    of   Phiadelphia   and   Pittsburgh  ^    Distributed   as   to   Age 

Periods. 


xi 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

1 

Age  Periods. 

P. 

u 

1 

t 

ii 

a 

Q 

83 

0 

a> 

^ 

s 

u  02 

Z 

Ph 

z 

Oi 

All  ages,    84,459  100.0 

Under  5  years,    6,863  8.1 

5  to  14  years,    10,830  12.8 

15  to  24  years.    15,667  18.5 

25  to  44  years,    38,197  45.2 

45  to  64  years 10,854  12.9 

B5  years  and  over 1,752  2.1 


25,623 

100.0 

100.0 

2,240 

8.7 

12.9 

3,785 

14.8 

34.5 

4,398 

17.2 

21.3 

11.602 

45.3 

26.8 

3,076 

12.0 

11.2 

409 

1.6 

3.3 
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Owing  to  migration  from  other  states  the  Negro  population  of  the 
State  and  of  Philadelphia  an&  Pittsburgh  has  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  able  bodied  men  and  women  than  the  State  at  large.  45.2 
per  cent  of  Philadelphia's  Negro  population  and  45.3  per  cent,  of 
Pittsburgh's  were  between  25  and  44  years  of  age  as  against  30.7 
per  cent,  for  the  State  at  large  and  26.8  per  cent,  for  the  Negroes 
of  the  country  in  general,  while  the  percentage  of  very  old  and  young 
persons  is  far  below  the  average  for  the  State  and  for  tlie  Negro  race 
in  general. 

SEX  DISTRIBUTION. 

There  are  more  Negro  females  than  males  in  the  State.  In  this 
respect  the  Negro  population  is  not  distinctively  different  from  the 
native  white  population,  which  has  984  males  to  1,000  females,  al- 
though owing  to  migration  of  foreigners  the  total  population  of 
Pennsylvania  has  1,059  males  to  1,000  females.  The  proportion  of 
Negro  males  is  977  to  1,000  females.  This  shows  a  change  during 
ten  years;  for  in  1900  the  census  reported  1,024  males  to  1,000  females. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  Negroes  by  sex  in  the 
State  at  the  census  of  1900  and  1910: 

TABLE  XIX. 
Number  and  Proportion  of  Negroes  by  Sex  in  Pennsylvania. 


1900. 


"cS 


I 


1910. 


a 

S 


B 


•3  a 


Total  population,  Penn- 
sylvania    3,204,541  3,097,574  1,035  3,942.206  3,722,905  1,059 

Negro  population,  Penn- 
sylvania,             79,348        77,497  1,024        95,830        99,089       977 

Negro  population,  Phila- 
delphia,             28,940         33,673       859         39,431         45,028       876 

Negro  population,  Pitts- 
burgh,            *11,222         *9, 133  1,228         13,351         12,272  1,088 

Negroes  of  continental 
United  States,    4,386,547  4,447,447       984  4,885,881  4,941,882       989 


The  number  of  Negro  females  of  the  State  increased  during  ten 
years  28  per  cent,  while  the  males  increased  only  21  per  cent.  In 
the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  the  percentages  are  slightly 
different.    In  1910  Philadelphia  had  875  males  to  every  1,000  females, 

•In    1900    there   were    reported    9,427    males    »nd    7,613   females    in    Pittsburgh    proper,    and    1,796 
males   and   1.520  females   in   Allegheny. 
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while  Pittsburgh  had  1,088  males  to  every  1,000  females.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  sex  of  the  population  of  tlie  two  cities  will  be  reflected 
very  strongly  in  the  returns  for  occupations.  In  1900  the  same 
difference  was  manifest  in.  the  two  cities  though  slightly  more  ex- 
aggerated than  in  1910.  The  number  of  Negro  males  to  females  in 
the  Negro  race  in  the  country  at  large  is  988  to  1,000  or  just  4  per 
thousand  more  than  the  number  of  native  white  males  to  1,000  native 
white  females. 


TABLE  XX. 

Conjugal  Condition  of  Negroes  of  15  Years  of  Age  and  Over,   In  the  United 

States  and  In  Pennsylvania,  1900  and  1910. 


1900. 

1910. 

Negroes  of  U.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Negroes  of  U.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

-M 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

k 

B 

3 

^ 

B 

p 
Z 

1 

z 

£ 

Single,    ... 

1,836,968     34.5 

88,399     .... 

1,907,468 

50,324     .... 

Married ,  . . 

2,866,703     53.9 

56,590     .... 

3,525,176 

.... 

79,590     .... 

WidowM. 

565,340     10.6 

11,101     .... 

649,801 

15,134     

Divorced , 

33,059         .6 

314     .... 

53,432 

.... 

634     .... 

Unknown , 

21,521     .... 

441     .... 

26,779 

.... 

599     .... 

Total, 

5,323,591  100.0 

156,845     .... 

6,162,656 

.... 

146,286     .... 

The  above  table  shows  also  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  single  persons  than  the  Negro  race  as  a  whole 
though  the  percentage  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  in  1900.  The  conjugal 
condition  of  the  Negroes  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  in  1910  is 
represented  as  follows: 
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TABLE  XXI. 
Marital  Condition  of  Negroes  15  Years  of  Age  and  Over  in  Philadelphia  axid 
Pittsburgh  Compared  with  TotaL  for  Same  Cities. 


Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

3 

3 

o 

o 

-i-j 

«-l 

«-i 

o  _ 

o 

^^ 

^ 

■*^ 

fe 

^ 

■^J 

^ 

S 

g 

1 

g 

g 

B 

o 

« 

S 

o 

c;> 

§ 

g 

0 

i 

& 

Z 

Oi 

Oi 

Z 

Ph 

PL. 

Single— Male,     11,360  36.7 

Female,    11,156  31.2 

Married— Male,    17,727  57.2 

Female,    18,678  52.2 

Widowed— Male,    1,713  5.5 

Female 5,726  16.0 

Divorced— Male,    86     

Female,    145     

Unknown — Male,     90     

Female ,    85     

Total— Male 30,976  100.0 

Female,    35,790  100.0 

Grand  total 66,766     


39.3 

4,070 

30.2. 

42.7 

35.2 

2,313 

25.1 

35.1 

55.3 

5,594 

53.9 

53.0 

51.9 

5,547 

60.1 

53.5 

4.9 

645 

6.2 

3.7 

12.3 

1,269 

13.8 

10.7 

32 

.... 

.  •  •  • 

.... 

80 

.... 

.... 

.... 

33 

.... 

.... 

15 

.... 

.... 

10.374 
9,224 

19,598 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  ILLITERACY. 
There  were  in  the  State  in  1910,  40,170  Negro  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  20  inclusive,  of  whom  21,403  weie  males  and  24JG7 
females.  Of  these  26,690,  57.8  per  cent.,  were  attending  school,  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  males  than  of  the  females  being  in  atten<l- 
ance,  there  being  12,718  males  or  59.4  per  cent.,  and  13,978  females 
or  56.4  per  cent,  attending.  In  spite  of  the  comjiulsory  education 
law  there  were  4,()30  Negro  children  between  the  ages^  of  6  and  15 
who  were  not  attending  school.  9,229  or  75.2  i)er  cent,  of  those 
between  6  and  10  years  of  age  were  attending  school,  13,246  or  89.3 
per  cent,  of  those  between  10  and  15  years  were  atten<ling,  3,38;^  or 
39.2  per  cent,  of  those  between  15  and  18  yea^s  were  attending  and 
8^38  or  8  per  cent,  of  those  from  18  to  20  years  were  attending.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  attending  school  in  1910,  653  jkhsous  under  6 
years  of  age,  448  over  21  years,  making  a  total  of  27,797  Negroes  in 
the  State  attending  school.  In  Philadelphia  8,051  of  the  9,694  Negro 
children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age  inclusive,  or  83.8  per  cent.,  were 
attending  school,  while  2,833  of  3,371  of  the  same  ages  in  Pittsburgh 
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or  84.0  per  cent,  were  attending  school.    The  figures  for  those  over 
15  years  of  age  are  not  available. 

In  1900  there  were  in  the  Btate  299,376  illiterate  persons  of  10 
years  of  age  and  over.  In  1910  the  number  had  increased  to  354,290, 
though  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  1910  were  chiefly  foreign-bom 
whites,  20.1  per  cent,  of  whom  could  not  read  and  write.  Inhere  were 
279,668  foreign-boin  white  illiterates,  59,080  native  white  illiterates 
and  14,638  Negro  illiterates.  The  Negro  illiterates  had  decreased 
from  19,532  to  14,638,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  the 
Negro  population,  and  the  illiteracy  of  Pennsylvania  Negroes  was 
i-ednced  from  15.1  per  cent,  in  1900  to  9.1  per  cent,  in  1910.  There 
w^ere  6,844  illiterate  Negro  males  and  7,794  illiterate  Negro  females 
10  years  of  age  and  over.  The  illiteracy  of  the  Negroes  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  State  for  the 
same  group.  There  were  5,595  illiterate  Negroes  10  years  of  age  and 
older  in  Philadelphia  and  they  constituted  7.8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  this  age  period,  while  1,409  Negroes  of  Pittsburgh  10  years  and 
older,  or  6.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  could  not  read  and  \\Tite.  The 
illiteracy  of  the  foreigners  in  Pittsburgh  was  17.5  per  cent.,  and 
in  Philadelphia  12.9  per  cent.  There  were  in  the  State  6,479  illiterate 
Negro  males  of  voting  age  or  10.1  per  cent.  There  was  a  total  of 
179,982  males  of  voting  age  in  the  State.  In  Philadelphia  there 
were  22,222  illiterate  males  of  voting  age  of  whom  2,108  were  Ne- 
groes. In  Pittsburgh  there  were  14,165  illiterate  males  of  voting 
age  of  whom  663  Avere  Negroes.  The  following  table  will  exhibit 
the  illiteracy  of  the  population  of  the  State  and  the  two  largest 
cities: 

TABLE  XXII. 
Illiterate  Negroes  and  Foreigners  of  Voting  Age. 


Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Class. 

1 

1 

1 

Z 

i 

Total  illiterates 

of  voting  age, 

179,982 

7.8 

22,222 

4.7 

14,165 

8.5 

Negroes  of  vot- 

ing age,   .... 

6,479 

10.1 

2,108 

7.5 

663 

7.1 

Foreign-born 

whites  of  vot- 

ing age 

149,592 

20.2 

18,287 

10.9 

13,053 

18.6 

Total   10   years 

and  over,  ... 

354,290 

5.9 

57,700 

4.6 

26.627 

6.2 

Negroes,     ... 

14,638 

9.1 

5,595 

7.8 

1,409 

6.6 

Foreign-born , 

279.668 

20.1 

47,467 

12.9 

23,984 

17.5 

4 

^ 
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DISTRIBXTTION  OF  NEGROES. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  approximate  distribution  of  the 
Negroes  by  wards  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh : 


By  Wards. 


Philadelphia. 


Pittsburgh. 


1900 

1. 713 

2 1,319 

3,    1,704 

4,    2,875 

5 1,251 

6,    110 

7, 10,462 

8,    2,464 

9 606 

10 792 

11 36 

12.    286 

13,    571 

14 1,961 

15 2,423 

16.    102 

17.    125 

18 18 

19,    270 

20 2.821 

21 464 

22 3,676 

23,    794 

24,    2,193 

25 ■  236 

26.    2,874 

27,    3,171 

28 1,164 

29,    3,160 

30 5,242 

31,    29 

32 962 

33 762 

34,    1,773 

35,    364 

36.    1,955 

37.    284 

38 ^ 675 

39,    ' 831 

40 689 


1910 

1900 

1910 

208 

161 

166 

689 

167 

330 

1,501 

49 

4.608 

2,542 

50 

703 

763 

211 

6,146 

73 

219 

1,644 

11,553 

1,208 

768 

1,839 

2,595 

618 

844 

55 

272 

593 

3 

1,083 

99 

1,480 

1,043 

249 

844 

2,219 

670 

3.025 

973 

3,085 

676 

369 

2.698 

405 

142 

50 

401 

37 

143 

278 

177 

14 

83 

498 

185 

1.326 

294 

4,500 

1,108 

272 

679 

1,881 

569 

4,799 

211 

582 

868 

27 

286 

3.958 

6 

55 

100 

23 

984 

5.191 

120 

356 

3,195 

25 

429 

1,074 

62 

818 

1 

9,999 

25 

20 

19 

1,517 

160 

192 

36 

997 

291 

90 

5,840 

43 

608 

119 

1,356 

39 

906 

1,307 
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By  Wards. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

41 ,    ... 

383              552 

498 

762 

1,463 

181 

1,105 

3,880 

42,    ... 

43,    ... 

44,    ... 

45,    ... 

46 .    ... 

47 ,    ... 

These  figures,  taken  from  the  census  of  1900  and  1910,  give  an 
idea  oi  the  distribution  of  tlie  Negroes  of  the  two  cities.  For  in 
Philadelphia  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  ward  lines,  but 
in  Pittsburgh  there  has  been  a  complete  rearrangement  owing  to 
the  incorporation  of  greater  Pittsburgh.  In  Philadelphia  while  Ne- 
groes are  very  generally  distributed  there  are  three  large  Negro  set- 
tlements. The  largest  comprise  wards  7,  8,  20,  30  and  36,  having 
about  34,000  Negroes.  Yet  these  are  not  so  densely  segregated  as  to 
have  a  majority  in  any  one  ward.  The  seventh  ward  had  in  1910 
a  population  of  27,425  persons,  of  whom  11,553  or  41  per  cent  were 
Negroes.  This  is  the  largest  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  city. 
Owing  to  the  sex  and  age  distribution  above  referred  to,  however, 
this  ward  has  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  Negroes  of  voting  age, 
there  being  4,566  Negroes  of  voting  age  out  of  a  total  of  8,996,  of 
whom  about  800  are  unnaturalized  foreigners. 

Tn  the  ten  years  between  the  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth  census, 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  wards  7,  30,  36  and  26  did  not  change.  The 
tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  the  Negro  population  is  shown 
by  the  increase  of  the  Negro  population  of  these  wards,  which  was 
56  per  cent,  as  against  35  per  cent,  for  the  city  at  large.  Nearly 
60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  increase  of  Negroes  in  Philadelphia  was 
in  the  small  area  represented  by  these  four  wards. 

INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

Negro  slaves  were  used  early  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  colony 
for  the  rough  work.  Nearly  Mtj  years  before  William  Penn  came 
to  America  Negroes  were  in  the  territory  now  occupied  by  this  State. 
Later  by  many  of  the  first  settlers  they  were  used  for  pioneer  work 
connected  with  founding  of  the  colony.  That  these  Negro  slaves 
were  held  for  life  is  shown  by  reference  to  a  letter  of  William  Penn 
to  his  steward,  James  Harrison,  in  1685,  in  which  he  refers  to  train- 
ing two  men  and  a  boy  in  gardening.  Of  them  he  says  "It  were 
better  that  they  were  blacks,  for  then  a  man  has  them  while  they 
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live."  The  work  the  Negro  slaves  did  in  the  settlement  of  the  colony 
is  referred  to  in  a  letter  of  James  Claypole,  of  England,  who,  upon 
deciding  to  come  to  l^ennsylvania  in  1682,  the  year  Pennsylvania 
settlers  landed,  wrote:  "1  have  a  great  drawing  on  my  mind  to 
remove  my  family  thither  (to  Pennsylvania)  so  that  I  am  given  up, 
if  the  Lord  clears  the  way,  to  be  gone  next  spring.  Advise  me  in 
thy  next  what  1  might  have  two  Negroes  for  that  they  might  be  fit 
for  cutting  down  trees,  building,  plowing  or  any  sort  of  labor  that 
is  required  in  the  first  planting  of  a  country." 

But  the  Negroes  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  northern  colonies 
were  employed  also  as  house  servants,  laundresses,  etc.,  and  after 
a  time  almost  exclusively  in  these  capacities.  Very  little  attention 
was  paid  to  farming,  the  chief  vocation  in  the  North  being  trading. 
The  Negro  slave  as  a  house  servant  proved  more  effective  than  the 
Indian  who  would  not  work  contentedly  under  the  white  man's 
slavery. 

But  still  Negro  slavery  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Not  only 
were  slaves  too  costly,  but  after  the  insuiTection  of  1712  the  colonist!^ 
all  over  the  North  stood  in  terror  of  the  Negro.  A  combination  of 
cost,  climate  and  fear,  together  with  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  and 
the  northern  colonies  were  trading  ratlier  than  agricultural  colo- 
nies, led  to  slow  growth  and  final  abandonment  of  Negio  slavery 
as  an  economic  system  in  ihe  North.  The  price  paid  for  slaves  from 
Africa  might  not  have  been  a  losing  price  for  the  South ;  for  in  that 
more  tropical  climate,  more  congenial  for  the  slave,  the  industry 
and  the  temperature  were  more  favorable.  But  in  the  North  the  cost 
of  the  keep  and  the  chances  of  the  early  death  of  the  slave  were  so 
very  much  greater  that  his  purchase  was  much  more  of  a  risk  for  the 
Pennsylvanian  than  for  the  Virginian  and  the  Carolinian.  It  was 
cheaper  to  hire  white  servants  than  buy  Negro  slaves.  For,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  white  servant  was  paid  only  a  stipulated  amount 
for  a  certain  time,  and  his  master  had  no  such  economic  or  moral 
responsibility  for  him  as  for  the  Negro  slave. 

Again,  e\en  though  it  had  been  about  as  cheap,  there  was  not  as 
much  difficulty  to  be  incurred  with  the  indentured  servants  as  with 
African  slaves.  Many  of  the  white  servants  spoke  English  or  German, 
and  as  a  rule  were  better  trained  than  the  slaves  who  did  not  orig- 
inally speak  English  and  had  but  little  industrial  training  in  the 
methods  of  an  English- American  colony.  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of 
the  keenest  observers  of  his  time,  speaking  of  slavery  from  the  purely 
economic  point  of  view  said:  **lt  is  an  ill  grounded  opinion  that 
by.  the  labor  of  slaves  America  may  possibly  vie  in  cheapness  with 
Britain.  Tlie  labor  of  slaves  can  never  be  so  cheap  as  the  labor  of 
workin*^  nien  in  Britain.  Any  one  may  compute  it.  Interest  is  in 
the  colonies  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  Slaves,  one  with  another,  cost 
thirty  pounds  sterling  per  head.     Reckoned  then  on  the  interest 
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on  the  first  purchase  of  a  slave,  the  insurance  of  risk  of  his  life,  his 
clothing  and  diet,  expenses  in  his  sickness  and  loss  of  time,  loss  hy 
neglect  of  business  (neglect  is  natural  to  a  man  who  is  not  to  be 
benefited  by  his  own  care  or  diligence),  expense  of  a  driver  to  keep 
him  at  work  and  his  pilfering  from  time  to  time,  almost  every  slave 
being  a  natural  thief,  and  compare  the  whole  amount  with  the  wages 
of  a  manufacturer  of  iron  or  wool  in  England,  and  you  will  see 
that  labor  is  much  cheaper  there  than  it  ever  can  be  by  the  Negroes  (i. 
e.  slaves)  here."  Franklin's  philosophy  became  the  experience  of  the 
colony  and  meant  the  doom  of  slavery,  which  early  proved  not  only 
useless  but  also  retarding  to  its  development. 

Slavery  was  mild  in  this  State  and  the  number  of  slaves  was 
never  large — 5,000  was  possibly  the  laigest  number  ever  held  in  the- 
State.  In  1780  the  Act  for  the  Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  was 
passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  by  which  Negro  slavery  in 
this  state  was  gradually  abolished.  In  1790  there  were  ,3,737  slaves 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  1800  the  number  was  1,706;  in  1810,  995;  in 
1820,  211;  1830,  386,  and  none  in  1840.  Slavery  in  the  State  finally 
disappeared  between  1830  and  1840.  The  slaves  were  never  in  the 
cities  to  any  great  extent.  In  1790  Philadelphia  had  nearly  a  third 
of  free  Pennsylvania  Negroes,  but  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  Negro 
slaves.  Ten  years  later  half  of  the  free  Negroes  were  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  but  one-twentieth  of  the  slaves.  In  1790  Philadelphia  had 
367  slaves;  in  1800  there  were  85;  in  1810,  8  slaves;  in  1820,  7  slaves; 
in  1830,  2  slaves  were  reported ;  in  1840  there  were  none. 

Negro  slaves  not  only  did  the  work  of  their  master  but  soon  began 
to  be  hired  out  and  to  do  the  work  of  others.  This  led  to  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  wliite  workers  in  1708,  that  it  was  unfair  to  permit 
slave  labor  to  compete  with  free  labor.  And  again,  in  1722,  a  com- 
mittee of  mechanics  sent  a  petition  to  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
requesting  that  it  discourage  the  emi>loyment  of  Negioes  in  the 
skilled  trades.  Their  protest  declared  "that  tl:e  practice  of  blacks 
being  employed  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  them  who  had  emigrated 
from  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  livelihood;''  that  they 
were  poor  and  honest;  they  therefore  hoped  a  law  would  be  pre- 
pared for  the  prevention  of  the  employment  of  blacks.  To  this  the 
Assembly  replied  that  the  piinciple  of  masters  hi.ing  out  their 
slaves  was  "dangerous  and  injurious  to  the  republic  and  not  to  be 
sanctioned,"  and  in  1726  masters  were  piohibited  by  the  Legislature 
from  permitting  their  Negroes  to  hire  out. 

Negroes  began  to  become  free  woikeis  early.  Economic  conditions 
as  well  as  religious  and  moral  agitation  early  led  to  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slaves,  so  that  long  before  the  Revolutionaiy  War  there 
had  grown  up  in  the  colony  a  large  free  black  population,  which 
secured  its  livelihood  chiefly  as  domestic  servants  and  general  la- 
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borers.  Occasionally  a  Negro  learned  a  trade,  as  in  the  case  of  Janies 
Forten,  a  tentmaker,  who  was  highly  commended.  Some  learned 
mechani<?al  trades  and  a  few  became  business  men.  By  1800  there 
were  enough  free  Negroes  to  form  a  strong  organization. 

NEGRO  WORKERS   IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there  were  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania 4,885,479  persons  of  10  years  of  age  and  over,  of  whom 
128,935  or  2.6  per  cent,  were  Negroes.  Of  the  total  Pennsylvania 
population  10  years  and  o\er  2,448,589  or  50.1  per  cent,  were  engaged 
in  gainful  occupation,  and  of  these  80,429  or  3.3  per  cent,  were  Ne- 
groes. That  is  62.3  per  cent,  of  all  the  Negroes  of  the  State  above 
'  ten  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  gainful  work  as  against  50.1  per 
cent,  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  The  Negroes  of  Pennsylvania  form 
2.5  per  cent,  of  the  State's  population  and  3.3  per  cent,  of  its  workers. 

These  80,429  Pennsylvania  Negroes  who  were  engaged  in  gainful 
occupation  were  distributed  by  sex  and  class  of  occupation  as  follows: 

TABLE  XXIV. 
Sex  and  Occupation  of  80,429  Negroes  Engaged  in  Gainful  Occupation,    In 
Pennsylvania.     (Census  of  1900.) 


= — 7. — : .7 ., 

Males. 

Females. . 

Total. 

Occupation. 

d 

I 

1 

i 

Agricultural  pursuits ,   3.656  6.6  40  9.2  3 ,  696  4.6 

Professional  service 936  1.6  276  1.1  1,212  1.5 

Domestic  and  personal  ser- 
vice   33,030  59.2  22,830  92.7  55,860  69.4 

Trade  and  transportation,   .  9,033  16.2  201  .8  9,234  11.6 

Manufacturing      mechanical 

pursuits 9,150  16.4  1,277  5.2  10,427  12.9 

Total,    : 55,805  100.0  24,624  100.0  80.429  100.0 


55,860  Negroes — 33,030  males  and  22,830  females — were  engaged 
in  domestic  and  personal  service;  10,427 — 9,150  males  and  1,277  fe- 
males— were  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits; 
9,234 — 9,033  males  and  201  females — were  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion ;  3,696 — 3,656  males  and  40  females  were  in  professional  service. 
It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  the  Negroes  of  the  State  are  largely 
concentrated  in  domestic  and  personal  service;  69.4  per  cent,  of  all 
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those  who  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupation  are  in  this  class  of 
service,  whereas  very  few  of  them  are  in  agricultural  pursuits.  This 
is  quite  an  opposite  of  the  Southern  states,  from  which  most  of  the 
Negroes  came;  38.6  per  cent,  of  the  Negroes  engaged  in  gainful  pur- 
suits in  Virginia,  aie  engaged  in  agriculture,  while  60.2  per  cent, 
of  those  in  North  Carolina;  and  78.6  per  cent,  of  those  in  South 
Carolina  are  so  engaged.  Only  4.6  per  cent,  of  those  in  Pennsylvania 
are  engaged  in  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand  while  69.4  per  cent, 
of  the  Negroes  of  this  State  are  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
only  41.5  per  cent  of  those  in  Virginia;  28.3  per  cent,  of  those  in 
North  Carolina;  and  18.9  per  cent,  of  those  in  South  Carolina  were 
so  engaged. 

OCCUPATION   OP   NEGROES. 

The  following  tables  give  in  detail  the  occupations  of  Negroes  in 
the  State  in  1890  and  1900,  also  of  the  Negroes  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  according  to  the  same  censuses.  A  comparison  of  the 
two  columns  will  give  an  idea  of  the  decrease  or  increase  during  ten 
years: 

TABLE  XXV. 
Statistics  of  Occupations. 

The  Following  Table  Shows  the  Occupations  o£  Male   Negroes  o£  Pennsyl- 
vania.    10  Years  and  Over  in  Years  Named. 


1890. 


1900. 


38,830    55,805 


Agricultural  pursuits 

Agricultural  laborers,   

Dairymen ,   

Farmers,  planters  and  overseers,  

Gardeners,   florists,   nurserymen,   etc., 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen ,  

Stock  raisers,  herders  and  drovers.  . . 
Wood  choppers,  

Professional  service,   

Actors ,  professional  showmen ,  etc. ,  . . 
Architects,  designers,  draftsmen,  etc. 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art,  

Clergymen ,    

Dentists 

Electricians 

Engineers  (Civil,  etc.)  and  surveyors. 


2,854 

586 

143 

64 


269 


,656 

,019 

3 

497 

89 

21 

11 

16 

936 

80 

3 

14 

411 
20 
14 
12 
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1900. 


Journalists,     

Lawyers,    

Literary  and  scientific  persons 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Officials  (Government) .  

Physicians  and  surgeons ,  

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges ,  etc. ,  

Veterinary  surgeons,   

Domestic  and  personal  service, 

Barbers  and  hairdressers,   

Bartenders, 

Board  and  lodging  housekeepers 

Bootblacks 

Hotel  keepers, 

Janitors  and  sextons 

Laborers  (not  specified) ,   

Launderers , 

Nurses.     

Restaurant  keepers,  

Saloon  keepers,   

Servants  and  waiters 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (U.  S.) 

Stewards. 

Watchmen ,  policemen ,  firemen ,  etc. ,  

Trade  and  transportation ,   

Agents 

Bankers  and  brokers  and  officials  in  banks ,   

Boatmen  and  sailors ,  

Bookkeepers  and  accountants,   

Clerks  and  copyists ,  

Commercial  travelers 

Draymen ,  hackraen ,  teamsters 

Foremen  and  overseers,   

Hostlers 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Livery  stable  keepers  and  workers,   

Merchants  and  dealers,  except  peddlers  (wholesale), 

Merchants  and  dealers  (wholesale) 

Messengers ,  errand  and  office  boys ,   -, 

Newspaper  carriers  and  new^sboys,   

Officials  of  banks  and  companies 

Packers  and  shippers  and  messengers,   

Porters  and  helpers  (Stores,  etc.) ,    

Salesmen 

Steam  railroad  employes,  


17 

4  24 

10 

181 

12 

30  60 

74  69 

5 

33,030 

1,477  1,586 

70 

21 

240 

24 

962 

13,247  21,013 

41 

......  30 

298 

31 

6,452  8,168 

52 

202 

167  8,227 

9,033 

53  87 
15  3 

125 

232  21 

301 

5 

2.358  4,233 
44 

527  847 

151 

22 

450  436 

13 

477 

33 

12 

54 

770  1,473 

54  119 
524  429 
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1900. 


Stenographers  and  typists ,    

Street  railway  employes ,   

Telegraph  and  telephone  linemen , 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators ,   

Undertakers 

Weighers,  gangers  and  measurers 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,   

Bakers,  

Basketmakers,   

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 

Bleachery  and  dye  work  operators,   

Bookbinders,  printers,  pressmen,  etc.,  .. 

Boot  and  shoemakers  and  repairers ,   

Bottlers  and  soda  water  makers,   

Boxmakers  (paper) ,  

Boxmakers  (wood) ,   

Brassworkers 

Brewers  and  malsters 

Brick  and  tile  makers,  etc.,  potters.   

Broom  and  brush  makers,  

Butchers,   

Butter  and  cheese  makers,   

Button  makers,   

Cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers ,    

Candle,  soap  and  tallow  makers,   

Carpenters  and  joiners,    

Carpet  factory  operatives,   

Carpetmakers  (rag) 

Charcoal,  coke  and  lime  burners 

Chemical  works  employes ,   

Clock  and  watch  makers  and  repairers. 

Confectioners 

(hoopers 

Copper  workers,    

Cotton  mill  operatives,  woolen  textile,   .. 

Distillers  and  rectifiers,    

Dressmakers ,    

Electric  light  and  power  (Com.  Emps.),   . 

Electroplates,   

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) , 

Engravers ,    

Fishermen  and  oystermen,  

Furniture  and  manufactory  employes ,    . . 

Gas  works  employes,   

Glass  workers ,  

Gold  and  silver  wprkers,   . . . , 


35 


137 


75 
133 


627 


53 


76 


152 


77 


19 


19 

48 

2 

2 

32 


9.150 

38 

3 

150 

34 

116 

105 

8 

1 

4 

5 

495 

14 

55 

7 

9 

10 

192 

14 

1 

525 

4 

20 
21 


1 
3 
5 

436 
3 
21 
12 
20 
63 
3 
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1890. 


1900. 


Gunsmith,   locksmith,    bell  hangers, 

Harness  and  saddle  makers,    

Hat  and  cap  makers,   

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives. 

Iron  and  steel  workers,   

Lace  and  embroidery  makers ,   

Lead  and  zinc  makers ,   

Leather  curriers  and  tanners,   , 

Machinists 

Manufacturers  and  officials,  etc.,   

Marble  and  stone  cutters,  , 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) ,  , 

Meat  and  fruit  canners,  etc.,  

Millers 

Miners  and  quarrymen , 

Model  and  pattern  makers , 

Oil  well  and  oil  well  employes , 

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers,   

Paper  and  wood  pulp  operatives,   

Paper  hangers ,    , 

Photographers,    

Piano  and  organ  makers , 

Plasterers , 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  Utters ,   . 

Potters,    , 

Powder  and  cartridge  makers , 

Roofers  and  slaters,  , 

Rope  and  cordage  factory  operatives, 

Rubber  factory  operatives , 

Sail  awning  and  tentmakers,   , 

Saw  and  planing  mill  operatives ,   

Seamstresses , 

Steam  boiler  makers , 

Stove ,  furnace  and  grate  makers ,    . . 

Sugar  makers  and  refiners ,  , 

Tailors,    

Textile  mill  operatives,  

Tinplate  and  tinware  makers, 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives, 

Tool  and  cutlery  workers, 

Trunk  and  leather  case  makers,  

Umbrella  and  parasol  makers,    , 

Upholsterers 

W^ll  borers  ...» , , , 


795 


68 

29 

66 

102 

211 


19 
1,055 


5 
57 


17 


53 


41 


16 
75 


6 

8 

1 

1 

1.582 

4 

19 

74 

90 

78 

989 

2 

5 

1,616 

1 

19 

137 

21 

69 

23 

3 

106 

44 

13 

12 
1 
3 
3 

39 
2 
£ 
4 

43 

5 

72 

157 


88 
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Wheelwrights 

Wireworkers ,    

Woolen  mill  operatives ,    

Worsted  mill  operatives , 

Woodworkers  (not  otherwise  specified) , 


51 


Females. 


Agricultural  pursuits,   

Agricultural  laborers 

Farmers,  planters  and  overseers,   

Professional  service,    . .' 

Actresses,  professional  show  women,  etc. 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art,    

Clergymen,    

Literary  and  scientific  persons 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Officials  (Government) 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,  etc., 

.Domestic  and  personal  service ,   

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers,   

Hotel  keepers 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses 

Janitors  and  sextons 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Laundresses 

Nurses  and  midwives 

Restaurant  keepers,  

Saloon  keepers,  

Servants  and  waitresses,   

Trade  and  transportation ,   

Agents , 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants ,   

Clerks  and  copyists,    

Forewomen  and  overseers ,  

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Merchants  and  dealers ,  

Messengers,  errand  and  office  girls,   

Packers  and  shipi>ers,   


24,624 

40 

14  18 

11  21 

276 

11 

C 

C 

60  77 

8 

121  153 

22,830 

91 

70  205 
1 

360  769 
100 

206  640 

1,617  2,760 

117  257 
38 

11,846  17,836 

201 

15 

7  19 

23  37 

3 

2 

28    
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1900. 


Saleswomen ,  

Steam  railroad  employes,  

Stenographers  and  typists ,   

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators,   

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,   ... 

Artificial  flower  makers,    

Bakers,  

Bookbinders,  printers,  etc. ,   

Boot  and  shoemakers  and  repairers .   . . . 

Boxmakers  (paper) ,  

Boxmakers    (wood) 

Buttonmakers ,    

Carpet  factory  operatives,    

Carpet  makers  (rag) ,   

Chemical  works  employes,  

Clock  and  watch  makers  and  repairers, 

Confectioners 

Cotton  mill  operatives,  woolen  textile. 
Dressmaker,  milliners,  seamstresses,   .. 

Glass  workers 

Gold  and  silver  workers,   

Hat  and  cap  makers,   

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives,   .. 

Iron  and  steel  workers,  

Lace  and  embroidery  makers,    

Leather  curriers  and  tanners,   

Manufacturers  and  official ,  etc. , 

Meat  and  fruit  packers,  canners,  etc.,   . 

Milliners,     

Miners  and  quarrymen ,    

Painter,  glaziers  and  varnishes 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  operatives,  

Photogrraphers,    

Potters,    

Powder  and  cartridge  makers,  

Rope  and  cordage  factory  operatives,   . . 

Rubber  factory  operatives,    

Seamstresses ,   , 

Sewing  machine  operators ,   

Shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers 

Silk  mill  operatives ,   

Tailoresses,  

Textile  mill  operatives,  , 

Tinplate  and  tinware  makers, , 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives ,   . 


9 
993 


12 


29 
3 

17 
1 

1,277 
2 

4 

1 

1 


947 
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13 
6 
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216 


4 
5 
3 
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Trunk  and  leather  case  makers,  etc., 

Tool  and  cutlery  makers,  

Umbrella  and  parasolmakers 

Upholsterers,    

Woolen  mill  operatives,   

Worsted  mill  operatives 


TABLE  XXVI. 
Comparative  Statistics  of  Occupations  of  Male  Negroes  of  Philadelphia. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

1890.  1900. 

MALES,  Total,   13,650  21,128 

Agricultural  pursuits 213 

Agricultural  laborers,   93  174 

Farmers,  planters,  overseers,   9 

Gardeners ,  florists ,  nurserymen ,  etc 42  27 

Stock  raisers,  herders,  drovers, 1 

Professional  services ,    415 

Actors,  professional  showmen ,  etc. , 31 

Architects,  designers,  draftsmen .  etc. , 3 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art, 8 

Clergymen ,    124 

Dentists, 14 

Electricians,   7 

Engineers  (civil,  etc.) ,  surveyors 3  7 

Journalists,     12 

Lawyers ,    2  9 

Literary  and  scientific  persons 7 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music, 117 

Officials  (Government) 6 

Physicians  and  surgeons , 15  34 

Teachers  and  professprs  i^  colleges 33 

Veterinary  surgeons ,   

Domestic  and  personal  service,   13 , 726 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 423  444 

Bartenders,  32  45 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers,    4 

Bootblacks 149 

Hotel  keepers,   13 

Janitors  and  sextons, 422 

Laborers  (not  specified) ,   3 ,  541  7 ,  690 

Launderers,    23 
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Nurses ,  

Restaurant  keepers,  

Saloon  keepers 

Servants  and  waiters,  

Soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  (U.  S.) ,  

Stewards 

Watchmen ,  policemen ,  firemen ,  etc. ,  

Transportation  and  trades ,   

Agents  (commercial  travelers) ,   

Bankers  and  brokers  (officials) ,  

Boatmen  and  sailors,  etc 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 1 

Clerks  and  copyists ,  ( 

Commercial  travelers,   

Draymen ,  hackmen ,  teamsters ,  etc 

Foremen  and  overseers,   

Hostlers ,    

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Liyery  stable  keepers 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale) ,  

Merchants  and  dealers  (wholesale) ,  

Messengers  and  errand  and  office  boys ,  

Newspaper  carriers  and  newsboys,   

Officials  of  banks  and  companies ,   

Packers  and  shippers ,   

Salesmen 

Transportation  and  Trades. 

Porters  and  helpers  (in  stores,  etc.) ,   

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,   

Bakers 

Blacksmiths  (wheelwrights) 

Bleachery  and  dyeworks  operatives,  

Bookbinders ,    

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers 

Bottlers  and  soda  water  makers,  etc.,   

Boxmakers  (paper) ,  

Boxmakers  (wood) ,   

Brassworkers ,    

Brewers  and  makers ,    

Brick  and  tile  makers ,  etc. ,  potters,   

Broom  and  brush  makers ,   

Butchers,   

Butter  and  cheese  makers 


195 
a,  387 


82 


38 

6 

151 

130 


1,224 


132 
249 


38 


571 


15 

18 

7 
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406 
27 


17 

222 
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4,378 

22 

152 

108 
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13 

203 
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19 
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11 

297 

10 

346 

18 
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Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits — Continued. 

Buttonmakers,   

Cabinet  makers,    

Candle,  soap  and  tallow  makers 

Carpenters  and  joiners,  

Carpet  factory  operatives 

Carpet  makers  (rag) 

Dressmakers,    

Chemical  work  employes ,  

Clock  and  watch  makers  and  repairers,  

Confectioners 

Coopers,  

Copper  workers,    

Cotton  mill  operatives  (woolen  textile) ,    

Distillers  and  rectifiers ,    

Electric  light  and  power  company  employes,  

Electroplaters, 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) 

Engravers • 

Fishermen  and  oystermen ,   

Furniture  manufacture  employes ,   

Gas  works 

Glass  workers,    

Gold  and  silver  workers,   

Gunsmith,  locksmith,  bell  hangers,    

Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  repairers,    

Hat  and  cap  makers,  

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives,  

Iron  and  steel  workers ,  

Lace  and  embroidery  makers,    

Leather  curriers  and  tanners,    

Machinists,    

Manufacturers  and  oflScials,  etc. ,  

Lead  and  zinc  workers,   

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) ,  

Millers,    

Miners  and  quarrymen,    

Model  and  pattern  makers,  

Oil  well  and  oil  works  employes,  

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers, 

Paper  and  pulp  mill  operatives,   

Paper  hangers,    

Photographers,    

Piano  and  organ  makers 

Plasterers ,  

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters,  


7 

4 

10 

61 

96 

3 

3 

2 

14 

5 

11 

22 
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1 

59 

133 

3 

10 
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7 
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3 

3 
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22 

176 

17 

4 
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17 

28 
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11 

37 
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17 
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Potters 2 

Printers,  lithographers  and  pressmen  (bookbinders),  59  81 

Roofers  and  slaters, 6 

Rope  and  cordage  factory  operatives, 1 

Rubber  factory  operatives,    3 

Sail ,  awning  and  tent  makers ,   3 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employes, 5 

Seamstresses,  1 

Shirt  and  collar  and  cuff  makers, 

Silk  mill  operatives ,   

Steam  boiler  makers ,   

Stove,  furnace  and  grate  makers,   3 

Sugar  makers  and  refiners ,    4 

Tailors,    32  34 

Textile  mill  operatives, 3 

Tin  plate  and  tinware  makers,   2  5 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives,    59  147 

Tool  and  cutlery  makers,    , 1  3 

Trunk  and  leather  case  makers ,   1        

Umbrella  and  parasol  makers,    

Upholsterers,     66  72 

Wiremakers, 2 

Woolen  mill  operatives, 3 

Worsted  mill  operatives 

Wheelwrights,    1 


TOTAL  FEMALES 9,258  14,095 

Agricultural  pursuits,   1 

Agricultural   laborers,    1 

Professional  services ,    170 

Actresses  and  professional  (show  women) ,    8 

Architects,  designers,  draftsmen 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art,   5 

Clergymen ,    2 

Literary  and  scientific  persons , 2 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music,   31  36 

Physicians  and  surgeons ,    3 

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,   83  109 
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Domestic  and  personal  service,   

Barbers  and  hairdressers,   

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses,  

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers,  

Janitors  and  sextons,   

Laborers  (not  specified) ,   

Laundresses,    

Nurses  and  mldwives 

Restaurant  keepers ,  

Saloon  keepers,  

Servants  and  waitresses , 

Trade  and  transportation ,   

Agents,     

Bookkeepers  and  accountants,   

Clerks  and  copjrists,  

Forewomen  and  overseers,  

Merchants  and  dealers  (peddlers) ,    

Messengers  and  office  and  errand  girls ,  . . 

Packers  and  shippers ,    

Saleswomen ,  

Steam  and  railroad  employes, 

Stenographers  and  typewriters,   

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators,   

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,   

Artificial  flower  makers, 

Bakers 

Bleachery  and  dye  works  operatives ,   

Bookbinders,    

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers,   

Box  makers  (paper) ,  

Button  makers, 

Carpet  factory  operatives 

Chemical  works  employes,  

Clock  and  watch  makers  and  repairers. 

Confectioners,    

Cotton  mill  operatives ,  woolen  textile ,   . . 

Dressmakers,    

Engravers,    

Olassworkers,    

Gold  and  silver  workers ,   

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives ,   . . . 

Lace  and  embroidery  makers ,   

Leather  curriers  and  tanners,   

Manufacturers  and  officials ,  etc 

5 


12,920 

28 

163  392 

31  104 

71 

166 

990  1,344 

73  176 

30 

6,188  10,522 

108 

9 

5  10 
14  20 

3 

18  22 

3  3 

6  13 
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896 
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Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Pursuits — Continued: 

Milliners,     11  13 

Painters ,  glaziers  and  varnishers ,    

Photographers,    1 

Rope  and  cordage  factory  operatives 1 

Rubber  factory  operatives,    

Seamstresses,  130  121 

Sewing  machine  operatives  

Shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers 5         

Silk  mill  operatives ,   

Tailoresses 4 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives 2  6 

Textile  mill  operatives, 2 

Tool  and  cutlery  makers,   

Trunk  and  leather  case  makers ,  

Umbrella  and  parasol  makers, 

Upholsterers,     

Woolen  mill  operatives ,   

Printers,  engravers,  bookbinders 2         


TABLE  XXVII. 
Comparative  Statistics  of  Occupations  of  Male  Negroes  of  Pittsburgh. 

TOTAL  MALES,   3,612  7,239 

Agricultural  pursuits ,   33 

Agricultural  laborers , 27 

Farmers,  planters,  overseers,   1 

Gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc 4  3 

Stock  raisers ,  herders ,  drovers 

Professional  services 95 

Actors,  professional  showmen ,  etc. ,  

Architects,   designers,   draughtsmen ,   etc., 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art, 4 

Clergymen ,     20  35 

Dentists,    3 

Electricians,   1 

Engineers  (civil ,  etc. , ) ,  surveyors 2  2 

Journalists 1 

Lawyers,    5 

Literary  and  scientific  persons ,   

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music , 24 
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Professional  Services — Continued: 

Officials  (Government) ,  

Physicians  and  surgeons , 

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,   

Veterinary  surgeon,   

Domestic  personal  service ,  

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Bartenders ,  

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers 

Bootblack ,   

Hotel   keepers ,    

Janitors  and  sextons ,    

Laborers  (not  specified) , 

Launderers ,    

Nurses 

Restaurant  keepers ,  

Saloon  keepers,   

Servants  and  waiters ,    

•  Soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines  (U.  S.) , 

Stewards ,    

Watchmen  and  policemen ,  firemen ,   

Transportation  and  trades ,   

Agents,     

Bankers  and  brokers  (bank  officials) 

Boatmen  and  sailors ,    

Bookkeepers  and  accountants  typewriters,  etc.,  . . . 

Clerks  and  copyists,    

Commercial  travelers,  

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  

Foremen  and  overseers,   

Hostlers,    

Hucksters  and  peddlers,    

Livery  stable  keepers  (hostlers) 

Merchants  and  dealers  (except  wholesale  peddlers) 

Merchants  and  dealers  (wholesale) 

Messengers ,  errand  and  office  boys ,   

Newspaper  carriers  and  newsboys,   

Officials  of  banks  and  companies,  

Packers  and  shippers ,    

Steam  railroad  employes 

Salesmen ,    

Steam  railway  employes ,   

Porters  and  helpers  (in  stores) ,   

Packers,   etc. ,    

Telegraph  and  telephone  operatives,  

Undertakers 

5—10—1913. 
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176 
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6 
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Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,   

Bakers,    

Blacksmiths  (wheelwrights) ,   

Bleachery  and  dyeworks  operatives,   

Bookbinders, 

Boot  and  shoemakers  and  repairers 

Bottlers  and  soda  water  makers,  etc , 

Box  makers  (paper) ,  

Box  makers  (wood) 

Brass  workers, 

Brewers  and  malters,   

Brick  and  tile  makers,  etc.  (potters) ,   

Broom  and  brush  makers ,  

Butchers • 

Butter  and  cheese  makers,  

Buttonmakers,  

Cabinet  makers,    

Candle  and  soap  and  tallow  makers,   

Carpenters  and  Joiners,   

Carpet  factory  operatives  ( ?) ,    

Carpet  makers  (rag) ,   

Dressmakers 

Chemical  work  employes ,  

Clock  and  watch  makers  and  repairers 

Confectioners,    

Coopers,  

Copper  workers,   

(^tton  mill  operatives 

Distillers  and  rectifiers,  

Electric  light  and  power  company  employes, 

Electroplaters ,  

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) ,  . . . 

Engravers,    

Fishermen  and  oystermen 

Furniture  manufactory  employes,  

Gas  works  employes 

Glass  workers,  

Gold  and  silver  workers ,  

Gunsmith ,  locksmith ,  bellhangers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  repairers ,  . . 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives,  

Iron  and  steel  workers,   

Lace  and  embroidery  makers,   

Leather  curriers  and  tanners 

Machinists,   

Manufacturers  and  officials,  etc 


2 
16 


35 


17 


22 


33 


207 


1,579 
10 
24 
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5 
19 


Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Pursuits — Continued: 

Lead  and  zinc  workers,  

Marble  and  stone  cutters,   

Masons  (brick  and  stone) ,  

Millers 

Miners  and  iquarrymen ,   

Model  and  pattern  makers,  

Oil  well  and  oilworks  employes,    

Painters ,  glaziers  and  varnishers, 

Wiremakers,    

Woolen  mill  operatives ,   

Worsted  mill  operatives,   

Charcoal ,  coke,  lime  business,   

Paper  hangers, 

Photographers, 

Plasterers, 

Plumbers,  gas  and  steam  fitters, 

Printers,  lithographers  and  pressmen,   

Roofers  and  slaters,  

Saw  and  planing  mill  employes, 

Steam  boiler  makers,  

Tailors,    

Tin  plate  and  tinware  makers,  

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives,  

Upholsterers , 


11 
216 

IB 


21 


2 

31 

1 

25 

3 

13 
3 
1 
2 
6 
4 
2 
6 


TOTAL  FEMALES,   

Agricultural  pursuits,   

Agricultural  laborers 

Professional  service,   , 

Actresses,  professional  show  women,  etc. 

Architects,  designers,  draftsmen , 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art,   , 

Clergjrmen 

Literary  and  scientific  persons,   

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music,   

Physicians  and  surgeons,  

Teachers  and  professors  in  colleges,   .... 


641 


1,724 


35 


17 
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Domestic  and  personal  service 

Barbers  and  hairdressers, 

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses ,   

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers,    

Janitors  and  sextons,    

Laborers  (not  specified) ,   

Laundresses,    

Nurses  and  mldwlves 

Restaurant  keepers 

Saloon  keepers,    

Servants  and  waitresses,    

Trade  and  transportation 

Agents,  

Bookkeepers  and  accountants ,   

Clerks  and  copyists,    

Forewomen  and  overseers,  

Merchants  and  dealers  (peddlers) ,    

Messengers  and  office  and  errand  girls 

Packers  and  shippers ,  

Saleswomen ,  

Steam  railroad  employes 

Stenographers  and  typewriters,   

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits ,   

Cotton  mill  operatives  (woolen  textile) ,  . . 
Dressmakers,   milliners  and  seamstresses. 

Seamstresses,     

Talloresses 

Textile  mill  operatives 


1.539 


13 

17 

66 

6 

39 

6 

13 

107 

58 

7 

242 

14 

400 

1,070 

32 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

1 

3 

3 

118 

1 

55 

65 

36 

1 

6 

In  making  the  comparison  between  the  occupations  of  Negroes 
in  1890  and  1900,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  occupations  for  1890  are 
not  reported  in  as  full  detail  as  those  for  1900,  and  that,  in  1890, 
only  statistics  for  colored  persons  (which  include  Japanese,  Indians 
and  Chinese  as  well  as  Negroes)  are  given,  while  the  figures  for  1900 
separate  Negroes  into  a  group  by  themselves.  Still  the  number  of 
other  colored  people  being  so  small  makes  the  difference  not  very 
great. 

Between  1890  and  1900  the  38,830  Negro  males  and  females  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  in  Pennsylvania  increased  to  55,805 
and  24,624  respectively,  or  approximately  fifty  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  agricultural  laborers  increased  from  2,854  to  3,019,  or  about 
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5.4  per  cent.     The  number  of  farmers,  planters  and  overseers  de- 
creased from  586  to  497.     There  was  also  a  decrease  in  gardeners, 
florists,   nursery  men  and  lumbermen  and  raftsmen.     The  number 
of  females,  however,  increased.     In  the  recent  report  of  the  census 
of  1910  of  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  there  were  546  colored  farm  opera- 
tors, of  whom  341  were  owners,  174  tenants  and  31  managers.     It 
would  seem  therefore  that  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  number 
of  colored  farmers  in  the  past  decade.     In  professional  service,  the 
number  of  actors  and  professional  showman,  architects,  designers 
and  draughtsmen,  dentists,  electricians,  civil  engineer  and  surveyors, 
journalists,  literary  and  scientifice  persons,  musicians  and  teachers 
of  music,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  was  not  reported  for  Negroes  in 
1890.     In  all  the  other  professions  there  was  a  large  increase.    Cler- 
gymen increased  from  269  in  1890  to  419  in  1900,  of  whom  6  were 
females.     Lawyers  increased  from  4  to  24.    Physicians  and  surgeons 
from  80  to  68,  8  in  1900  being  females,  while  the  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors in  colleges  who  were  reported  at  74  males  and  121  females 
in  1890,  were  60  males  and  153  females  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  5  males 
and   an   increase  of  32  females.     Of  these   classes  of  occupations 
reported  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  there  was  air  increase 
in  every  case.    Barbers  and  hairdressers  increased  during  the  decade 
from  1890  to  1900  from  1,477  to  1,677,  of  whom  91  were  females, 
laborers  from  13,247  males  and  206  females  to  21,013  males  and  640 
females,  servants  and  waiters  from  ^,452  males  and  11,846  females 
to  8,168  males  and  17,836  females,  laundry  workers  from  1,617  fe- 
males to  2,760  females  and  41  males;  nurses  from  117  females,  includ- 
ing midwives,  to  257  females  and  30  males;  housekeepers  and  stew- 
ards from  360  females  to  769  females  and  202  males;  watchmen,  fire- 
men and  policemen  from  167  to  227.    In  domestic  and  personal  ser- 
vice of  the  occupations,  not  reported  in  1890,  there  were  in  1900,  25 
hotel  keepers,  1,062  janitors  and  sextons,  of  whom  100  were  females; 
336  restaurant  keepers,  of  whom  38  were  females,  31  saloon  keepers 
and  70  bartenders.    In  trade  and  transportation  there  was  an  increase 
in  all  occupations.    The  apparent  exceptions  in  the  case  of  bankers, 
brokers  and  officials,  and  livery  stable  keepers  and  workers,  and 
merchants  and  dealers  and  steam  railroad  employes  is  due  to  the 
difference  in  distribution,  which  an  inspection  of  the  table  easily 
reveals.     The  most  notable  increase  in  this  class  of  occupation  is 
in  the  unskilled  work  done  by  Negroes:    Teamsters,  etc.,  increased 
from  2,538  to  4,233,  nearly  100  per  cent.;  porters  and  keepers  in 
stores  from  770  to  1,473;  retail  merchants,  including  hucksters  and 
peddlers,  increased  from  450  males  and  28  females  to  587  males  and 
43  females.     Salespeople  from  54  males  and  9  females  to  119  males 
and  29  females;  agents  from  53  males  to  87  males  and  15  females; 
bookkeepers,  clerks,  stenographers,  etc.,  from  231  males  and  36  fe- 
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males  to  342  males  and  73  females.  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  there  were  similar  increases.  The  only  decreases  seems  to 
be  in  boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers,  from  133  to  105,  brick  and 
tile  makers  from  627  to  495,  and  saw  mill  operatives,  from  53  to 
39;  millers,  from  19  to  5;  leather  curriers  and  tanners,  from  68  tol9. 
The  chief  increases  were  blacksmiths  and  wheel- wrights,  from  137 
to  150,  cabinet  and  upholsterers,  from  76  to  97,  glass  workers  from 
19  to  63,  iron  and  steel  workers,  from  795  to  1,582,  machinists,  from 
29  to  74,  brick  and  stone  masons,  from  211  to  989 ;  miners  and  quar- 
rymen,  from  1,055  to  1,616;  painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers,  from 
57  to  137,  plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  fitters,  from  17  to  44,  tobacco 
and  cigar  factory  operatives,  from  75  to  157;  dressmakers,  milli- 
ners and  seamstresses,  993  to  1,163.  As  most  of  the  workers  of  the 
State  are  in  the  two  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  we  may 
expect  similar  increases  in  these  cities. 

UNSKILLED  WORKERS. 

By  unskilled  labor  is  meant  that  class  of  labor  requiring  no  pre- 
vious training  or  apprenticeship.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  very 
little  labor  which  does  not  require  skill,  and  in  which  the  experienced 
worker  is  at  a  greater  advantage  than  the  raw  recruit.  Digging 
ditches  is  said  to  be  unskilled  labor,  and  would  be  so  styled  in  this 
report,  yet  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  acquired  by  experience  even 
in  this  vocation,  and  there  develop  expert  ditch  diggers,  who  are 
able  to  do  more  and  better  work  than  the  inexperienced.  The  same 
is  true  in  all  branches  of  domestic  service,  which  are  usually  classed 
as  unskilled  labor.  In  fact  the  standard  of  eflSciency  is  improving 
in  all  branches  of  labor  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  margin 
of  unskilled  labor  into  which  most  men  go  without  training  and 
in  which  the  untrained  novice  can  secure  almost  as  large  a  wage 
as  the  experienced  worker,  very  small  indeed. 

In  the  census  of  1900  there  were  reported  21,013  Negro  males 
and  640  Negro  females  as  "laborers,  not  specified,"  total  of  21,653. 
This  is  38  per  cent,  of  all  male  Negro  workers.  There  were  10,394 
Negroes  in  unspecified  labor  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  in  1900. 
All  classes  of  domestic  and  personal  labor  not  specified  in  the  table 
given  are  included  under  the  head  of  "laborers  not  specified."  Among 
the  Negroes  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  who  are  reported  in 
the  'laborers  not  specified"  group  are  the  workers  on  public  works. 
The  rough  work  required  for  the  building  of  the  subway  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  reducing  the  "hump"  in  Pittsburgh,  for  digging  the  sewers 
ir.  both  cities,  and  for  laying  the  city  street  pavements  has  been  done 
largely  by  Negroes.  In  some  cases  Negroes  have  been  especially 
imported  from  the  South,  large  groups  coming  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  to  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  for  these  purposes.  In 
the  steel  mills  of  both  cities  there  is  considerable  amount  of  this 
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class  of  labor.  The  pay  for  such  labor  is  generally  about  fl.25  to 
f2.00  per  day,  and  the  work  is  irregular,  especially  in  the  winter 
time.  In  the  city  works  there  have  been  a  few  street  cleaners,  ash 
men,  etc. 

A  higher  grade  of  unskilled  work  is  found  in  the  specified  domestic 
and  x>ersonal  service,  which  gradually  merges  itself  into  skilled  work. 
The  Negro  porter,  who  occupies  the  largest  place  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, is  largely  a  personal  servant.    The  Pullman  Sleeping  Car 
Company  employs  several  hundred  Negroes  in  the  capacity  of  por- 
ters.    Both  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  are  centers  for  them.    On 
the  trains  they  make  the  beds,  sweep  the  cars  and  wait  on  the  pas- 
sengers, receiving  |27  to  f40  per  month  for  their  services  and  what 
the  passengers  choose  to  give  them  in  "tips."    For  young  Negro  men 
the  "Pullman  service,"  as  they  call  it,  was  once  considered  reasona- 
bly lucrative;  for  a  man  could  earn  on  the  average  of  |75  or  |80 
per  month.     But  with  the  increasing  sentiment  against  "tipping" 
on  the  part  of  passengers  there  is  a  corresponding  falling  off  in  the 
income  of  the  porter.     The  porters  are  divided  into  three  classes; 
those  who  have  steady  short  "runs,"  as  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh, or  New  York  to  Washington,  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  Pitts- 
burgh to  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  to  Cleveland,  etc.,  who  make  an  average 
of  three  trips  per  week.     These  persons  receive  their  regular  pay 
for  looking  after  the  car,  and  "tips,"  usually  25  cents  or  10  cents, 
or  nothing,  which  increase  their  income  from  |5  to  |10  extra  per 
week.    The  other  group  of  sleeping  car  porters  are  those  with  long 
runs,  and  those  who  take  touring  parties.     These  men  are  away 
"from  home  from  three  and  four  days  to  as  many  weeks  and  more. 
They  get  the  same  pay,  and  some  slight  increase  in  tips,  though 
their  monthly  average  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  short  run  porter. 
The  third  group  is  the  irregular  porter,  who  substitutes  on  extra 
cars.    These  are  the  apprentices,  so  to  speak,  who  have  no  regular 
runs.     All  porters  must  conform  to  certain  physical  requirements 
of  height  and  weight. 

Sleeping  car  porters  have  a  great  responsibility,  the  same  as  per- 
sonal servants  always;  as  they  are  intrusted  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  care  of  the  person  and  the  belongings  of  the  passengers.  And 
as  the  passengers  are  with  them  generally  less  than  24  hours  the 
temptation  to  larceny  is  great.  In  view  of  the  temptation,  the  record 
which  the  Negroes  in  this  capacity  have  made  for  honesty  and 
sobriety  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Recent  rules  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany have  prohibited  dusting  clothes  in  the  aisles  and  have  also 
tended  to  cut  the  porter's  tips  and  hence  his  monthly  income.  Be- 
sides sleeping  car  porters  tliere  are  train  porters  on  day  coaches 
but  there  are  very  few  being  used,  chiefly  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad. 
In  mercantile  and  other  establishments  Negroes  are  employed  on 
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elevators  and  cleaners  and  porters.  These  are  to  do  the  work 
which  the  skilled  men  do  not  do.  fn  many  establishments  all  the 
employes  are  white  except  the  i)orters,  and  elevator  operators.  The 
elevator  operators  have  a  definite  work,  which  their  name  implies. 
The  work  of  the  porter  is  not  so  definite.  He  does  in  many  instances 
whatever  the  skilled  workmen  do  not  do,  and  is  in  an  industrial 
establishment  somewhat  as  the  female  domestic  is  to  the  av^erage 
household.  He  is  sometimes  messenger,  "handy  man,"  and  often 
rises  as  high  as  a  clerk.  Uusually  he  sweeps  out  the  place,  cares 
for  the  funiiture,  show  cases,  etc.;  he  washes  windows,  waits  on 
the  manager  and  officers  of  the  company,  and  in  some  places  he 
waits  on  all  and  any  who  call  upon  him;  moves  books  for  the 
bookkeeper,  takes  notes  for  the  clerks,  mails  letters.  "Porter" 
usually  signifies  all  sorts  of  work  not  otherwise  specified,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  establishment.  In  some  cases  the  porter  does  the 
work  as  a  salesman,  or  as  a  shipping  clerk,  or  bill  clerk.  In  some 
cases  the  porter  receives  from  flO  to  |12  per  week,  and  elevator 
operators  from  $8  to  $10.  The  elevator  man's  work  is  more  dan- 
gerous, more  monotonous,  but  the  cleaner  and  on  that  account, 
though  it  pays  less,  the  sui)ply  is  greater.  Kecently  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  required  tlie  elevator  operators  to  pass  examination, 
register  and  secure  license,  which  is  a  recognition  as  to  the  increased 
amount  of  skill  and  carefulness  required  in  the  work. 

Next  to  porters,  there  are  Negro  janitors  and  janitresses.  The 
census  of  1900  gave  422  males  in  Philadelphia  and  250  males  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Their  work  ranges  from  the  care  of  a  small  building  of  two 
stories  to  that  of  a  large  apartment  house  or  office  building.  One 
office  building  in  Pittsburgli  employs  66  Negro  janitors  and  porters, 
and  several  firms  in  both  cities  say  that  the  Negro  is  especially 
fitted  for  that  class  of  work.  Janitors  earn  from  $40  to  $60  per 
month. 

The  census  gave  the  number  of  Negro  servants  and  waiters  as 
follows:  4,378  males,  and  10,522  females  in  Philadelphia,  and  931 
males  and  1,070  females  in  Pittsburgh.  There  was  a  total  of  44,976 
"servants  waiters"  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  14,900  w^ere  Negroes,  or 
33  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  they  were  4  per  cent,  of  the  Negro 
population  of  the  city,  in  Pittsburgh  Negroes,  who  are  5.3  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  provided  2,001  of  Pittsburgh's  10,142  waiters  and 
waitresses  or  about  20  per. cent,  of  the  whole.  Forty-one  per  cent, 
of  the  Negro  working  population  of  Philadelphia  are  engaged  as 
servants  and  waiters,  as  against  7.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  Philadelphia  workers.  In  Pittsburgh  servants  and  waitresses 
were  7.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  Pittsburgh  workers,  while 
the  per  cent,  of  all  Negroes  engaged  in  this  occupation  in  Pittsburgh 
was  22.7  per  cent.  The  Negro  waiters  have  not  for  many  years  served 
regularly  in  the  larger  hotels  of  either  city,  but  are  found  chiefly 
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in  the  small  hotels,  boarding  houses,  restaurants,  and  in  private 
families.  In  fact  among  those  who  are  waiters,  work  in  well-to  do 
private  families  is  preferred  to  hotel  work.  The  waiter  is  required 
as  a  rule  to  care  for  the  dining  room,  the  silver,  to  set  the  tables 
and  serve  the  meals.  His  services  are  required  from  six  to  ten  hours 
per  day  according  to  where  he  is  serving.  His  wages  range  from 
f5  to  f  12  per  week,  with  board,  to  which  are  added  small  tips.  The 
waiter's  work  required  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  grace,  but 
chiefly  attention,  good  memory,  politeness,  punctuality  and  cleanli- 
ness. INegro  caterers  and  restaurant  keepers  now  employ  a  lajge 
proportion  of  the  waiters  of  both  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

Besides  the  waiters  described  above  there  are  the  dining  car 
waiters,  w^ho  like  tlie  porters,  w^ork  on  the  trains.  Their  *'runs"  are 
not  as  long  as  the  porters;  but  their  time  is  quite  as  much  taken  up. 
They  work  on  the  average  of  ten  hours  a  day  while  "on  the  road," 
and  secure  f50  per  month,  with  tips.  In  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
stations  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  Negro  waiters  are  employed 
both  at  the  lunch  counters  and  in  dining  rooms. 

Another  class  of  unskilled  labor  in  which  Negroes  are  engaged 
is  as  bell  jnen  and  bell  boys  in  hotels,  office  and  apartment  houses. 
Some  hotels  which  do  not  have  Negro  waiters  have  Negro  bell  men, 
chiefly  because  white  men  will  not  work  for  the  wages  given.  Bell 
men  depend  chiefly  upon  gratuities  from  the  guests  for  their  living. 
Another  group  of  unskilled  workers,  who  indeed  require  a  little 
higher  degree  of  skill  than  those  just  described,  are  the  workers 
in  the  building  trades.  The  largest  number  of  these  are  hod  car- 
riers, who  do  most  of  the  hod  carrying  in  both  Pittsburgh  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  both  cities  they  aie  unionized  and  number  several  hun- 
dred members.  The  wages  of  hod  carriers  average  about  |2.50  per 
day.  Then  there  are  the  carpenters'  helpers,  lifting  lumber,  helping 
to  set  joists,  etc. ;  and  the  brick  and  stone  masons'  helpers,  painters' 
helpers  and  plumbers'  helpers.  Many  of  the  helpers  are  men  who 
have  at  one  time  worked  at  the  trade  in  the  South.  These  helpers 
get  from  f  1.75  to  |2.50  per  day,  according  to  the  kind  of  work. 

SKILLED  MECHANICS. 

The  first  intimation  that  Negroes  were  doing  skilled  work  in  the 
State  was  when,  in  1708,  the  mechanics  of  Philadelphia  protested 
against  tlieir  being  hired  out  to  others  and  being  brought  into  com- 
petition with  white  mechanics.  The  prejudice  thus  engendered  has 
been  strong  enough  to  keep  the  opportunity  of  learning  skilled  trades 
practically  out  of  the  reach  of  Negro  workers.  In  the  Registry  of 
the  Trades  of  Negroes,  published  in  1838,  there  were  reported  506 
mechanics  and  tradesmen,  of  whom  207  were  master  workmen  and 
299  journeymen.  But  only  about  one-half  of  the  journeymen  worked 
at  their  trades.    The  total  number  working  at  trades  was  357  or  about 
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70  per  cent,  of  the  total.  In  1849,  ten  years  later,  a  report  of  the 
occupations  of  Negroes  was  given  as  follows,  in  a  study  of  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  People  of  Colour  in  Philadelphia,  published  by  the  Society 
of  Friends: 

The  occupations  of  3,358  men  and  4,249  women,  about  four-fifths 
of  the  able-bodied  population,  was  classified  as  follows: 


Men. 

Mechanics,    286 

Laborers,  1,581 

240 
276 
166 
557 
156 
96 


Seafaring,  

Coachmen,  carters,  etc.,  . 
Shopkeepers  and  traders, 

Waiters,  cooks,  etc., 

Hairdressers 

Various,  


3,358 


Women. 

Washerwomen 

Needle  women ,   

Cooks,    

Occupied  at  home,  .... 
Days  work  at  home,  .. 
Living  in  families,  .... 

Various,    

Prades,  

Raggers  and  boners,  . . 


1,970 
486 
173 
290 
786 
156 
73 
213 
103 

4,249 


"Ragging  and  boning"  is  the  common  resource  of  the  lowest  class 
of  colored  persons  who  are  out  of  other  employment.  The  principal 
occupations  are  as  follows: 


Boot  and  shoe  makers,   113 

Bakers,    7 

Carpenters,    33 

Cabinet  makers,  17 

Blacksmiths  and  metal  workers,  9 

Tailor,    18 

Sailniakers,    10 

Tanners,    14 

Bricklayers,   5 

Plasterers,    10 

Painters  and  glaziers,  10 

Basket  and  mat  makers,  9 

Dyers  and  hatters,    7 

Engineers,    5 

Second-hand  clothes  dealers,   . .  52 

Furniture  dealers, 22 

Wood  sawyers,   76 

Stevedores,   57 

Confectioners  and  cake  sellers,  34 


Honing  dealers,  15 

Hucksters,    11 

Cooks,  tavern,  oyster  and  eat- 
ing house  keepers,  77 

Waiters,    453 

Musicians,    32 

Preachers,  22 

Schoolmasters,    11 

Bleeders,    dentists,    physicians 

and  herb  doctors,    19 

Coachmen,    ill 

Carters  and  draymen ,   ........  157 

laborers  and  jobbers,    603 

Porters,   444 

Hod  carriers, 102 

Work  in  brick  yards ,   70 

Whitewashers,     40 

Raggers  and  boners,  51 


Among  the  occupation  of  women  are: 


216  Dressmakers. 

19  Tailor  esses. 
231  Seamstresses. 

19  Milliners. 

33  Keepers  of  boarding, 
oyster  houses. 

13  School  mistresses. 


eating  and 


10  Cake  bakers. 
60  white  washers. 
24  hucksters. 
12  Confectioners. 
0  Mat  makers. 
33  Sewers  of  carpet  rags. 
35  Shop  keepers,  etc. 
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Seven  years  later  another  study  by  Friends  disclosed  the  following 
condition  in  the  trades: 

The  whole  number  having  trades  of  those  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  "other  occupations"  is  1,652;  41  trades  are  here  mentioned 
that  are  not  found  in  the  "Register"  before  mentioned  of  1838,  viz: 

Carver,  carver  and  guilder,  chairmaker,  coach  painter,  distillers, 
draughtsmen,  embroiderers,  gardeners,  garment  cutters,  glove  makers, 
gold  and  silver  pencil  finishers,  ink  and  blacking  makers,  iron  mould- 
ers, lampblack  makers,  machinist,  manufacturing  chemists,  map 
mounters, Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  regalia  makers, paper  box  makers, 
paperhangers,  printers,  ink  makers,  rectifier,  rigger,  saddle  and  har- 
ness maker,  sheet  iron  workers,  shirt  makers,  silver  smith,  spectacle* 
maker,  stationary  engineers,  stereotype  moulders  and  caster  stove 
finishers,  stove  maker,  tallow  chandler,  umbrella  maker,  upholsterers, 
varnish  manufacturer,  vest  makers,  wharf  builders  and  ^^dre  workers. 

COMMENTS  ON  CONDITIONS. 

"Less  than  two-thirds  of  those  who  have  trades  follow  them.  A  few 
of  the  remainder  pursue  other  avocations  from  choice,  but  the  greater 
number  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  trades  on  account  of  the  unre- 
lenting prejudice  against  their  color." 

The  mechanics  before  the  Civil  War  were  largely  men  who  learned 
their  trades  in  the  South.  That  there  were,  in  proportion,  a  larger 
number  of  Negroes  in  the  skilled  trades  than  to-day  is  possible,  be- 
cause there  was  no  such  combinations  of  business  and  organizations 
of  labor  as  now,  and  the  many  small  individual  shops  were  in  demand. 
Machinery  had  not  supplanted  manual  dexterity  as  to-day.  Then 
flourished  the  hat  maker,  shoe  maker,  wood  carver,  cabinet  makers, 
who  have  more  or  less  vanished  to-day. 

The  industrial  schools  have  sent  some  few  mechanics  to  the  cities. 
A  half  dozen  graduates  and  former  students  from  Hampton  Indus- 
trial Institute,  Virginia,  and  as  many  from  Tuskegee  Industrial 
Institute,  of  Alabama,  follow  their  trades  as  engineers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  in  Philadelphia. 
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According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  were  3,051  Negroes  in  Phila- 
delphia and  1,797  in  Pittsburgh  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits.  The  occupations  in  which  the  largest  number  of  them 
were  found  were  as  follows: 


Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers,  . . 

Brick  and  tile  makers ,  etc. ,  

Carpenters  and  joiners ,  

Iron  and  steel  workers ,   

Machinists ,     

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers,   

Plasterers ,     

Printers,  lithographers  and  pressmen. 

Tailors.    

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operators ,  . . 

Upholsterers 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses,   

Milliners,    


29 

24 

60 

2 

183 

97 

96 

26 

176 

373 

47 

9 

308 

216 

60 

21 

24 

25 

81 

13 

38 

6 

147 

2 

78 

11 

838 

101 

13 



The  Negro  workmen  constitute  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
only  3,051  out  of  259,197  or  1.1  per  cent,  in  Philadelphia,  and  only 
1,797  out  of  48,408  or  3.7  per  cent,  in  Pittsburgh.  On  the  other  hand 
8.4  per  cent,  of  the  Negroes  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  Phila- 
delphia and  20  per  cent,  of  all  in  Pittsburgh  are  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits. 

A  comparison  between  1890  and  1900  shows  that  the  number  of 
Negroes  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  is  increasing  both  in  the 
State  and  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  though  the 
increase  is  not  so  great  as  the  increase  of  the  population.  In  indi- 
vidual cases  there  were  decreases,  such  as  the  number  of  boot  and 
shoe  makers  and  repairs,  which  number  133  in  1890  and  105  in 
1900,  due  largely  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  this  trade. 
The  number  of  brick  and  tile  makers  was  627  in  1890,  but  in  1900 
the  number  had  decreased  to  495.  Marble  and  stone  cutters  decreased 
from  102  to  78;  saw  and  planing  mill  operative  decreased  from  53 
to  39. 
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For  the  State  the  chief  occupations  showed  increases  in  the  number 
of  bakers  from  35  to  38;  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  from  137 
to  150;  butchers  from  53  to  55;  cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers 
from  76  to  97 ;  carpenters  and  joiners  from  152  to  192 ;  glass  workers 
from  19  to  93;  iron  and  steel  workers  from  795  to  1,982;  machinists 
from  29  to  71 ;  brick  and  stone  masons  from  211  to  989 ;  miners  and 
quarryman  from  1,155  to  1,61G;  painters,  glaziers  and  varnisheis  from 
57  to  137;  plumbers  from  17  to  44;  printers,  etc.,  from  75  to  104; 
tailors  from  41  to  43 ;  tin  plate  and  tin  ware  makers  from  16  to  72 ; 
tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives  from  75  to  157.  Beside  these 
increases  there  were  many  trades  in  which  Negroes  worked  in  1900  in 
which  they  were  not  represented  in  1890. 

In  Philadelphia  practically  the  same  condition  is  found  to  exist 
in  the  mechanical  trades  and  manufacturing;  in  some  cases  the  num- 
ber of  mechanics  having  increased  more  rapidly  tiian  the  population. 
Negio  bakers  increased  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1900,  from 
15  to  19;  blacksmiths  from  18  to  29;  bleachers  and  dye  work  opera- 
tives from  7  to  11;  butchers  from  27  to  36;  carpenters  and  joiners 
from  61  to  96;  coopers  from  5  to  11;  engineers  and  firemen  (not 
locomotive)  from  59  to  133;  iron  and  steel  workers  from  22  to  176; 
machinists  from  9  to  47;  manufacturers  and  officials  from  17  to  28; 
marble  and  stone  cutters  from  11  to  37;  brick  and  stone  masons 
from  42  to  308;  painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers  from  28  to  57; 
plumbers  and  gas  fitters  from  4  to  21 ;  printers,  etc.,  from  59  to  81 ; 
tailors  from  32  to  34;  tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives  from 
59  to  147;  upholsterers  from  66  to  72;  and  among  the  females,  dress- 
makers from  605  to  717,  milliners  from  11  to  13.  There  were  de 
creases  in  boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairers,  brick  and  tile  makers 
and  potters,  glass  workers,  leather  curriers  and  tanners. 

In  Pittsburgh  bakers  increased  from  2  to  10;  blacksmiths  and 
wheelwrights  from  16  to  24 ;  brick  and  tile  makers,  potters,  etc.,  from 
35  to  97;  carpenters  and  joiners  from  17  to  26;  engineers  and  fire- 
men (not  locomotive)  from  33  to  143;  iron  and  steel  workers  from 
207  to  373;  machinists  from  3  to  9;  manufacturers  and  officials  from 
6  to  16;  marble  and  stone  cutters  from  5  to  11;  brick  and  stone 
masons  from  19  to  216;  painters,  glaziers,  etc.,  from  8  to  21. 

Most  of  the  Negroes  who  to-day  have  learned  trades,  learned 
them  in  the  South.  For  many  years  the  leading  Negro  plumber  in 
Philadelphia  was  a  Negro  who  learned  his  trade  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
After  a  wide  experience  in  various  parts  of  the  country  he  located 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  built  up  a  very  good  trade,  doing  work 
on  his  own  account  out  of  which  he  cleared  a  good  profit,  amounting 
to  $50  per  week.  The  leading  Negro  carpenter,  who  has  within 
the  past  few  years  gone  into  the  contracting  business,  hiring  both 
colored  and  white  help,  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  he  learned 
the  trade,  and  worked  in  Georgia,  the  West  and  North  before  coming 
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to  Philadelphia.     The  largest  painting  contractor  among    Negroes 
was  driven  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Wilmington,  N.  C,  riot  in  1898. 
The  oldest  Negro  contracting  carpenter  of  Philadelphia    however 
is  a  native  of  this  State,  learned  the  Irade  in  the  State  and  for  fifty- 
five  years  has  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity,  having  erected  many  of  the  best  of  the  residences  of  mod- 
erate cost  of  the  city  and  vicinity.    His  son  learned  the  trade  from 
the  father  and  is  now  employed  at  a  salary  approximating  ;p90  per 
month  as  a  carpenter  in  the  government  service.     The  grandson, 
representing  the  third  generation,  follows  the  same  trade.     He  was 
for  a  time  an  instructor  in  Berean  School,  but  he  is  now  •  taking 
charge  of  the  business  which  was  built  up  by  tlie  grandfather,  who 
had  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  first  class  workmanship, 
reliability  and  honesty.     This  family  lives  upon  the  outer  edge  of 
Philadelphia  in  a  beautiful  two  and  a  half  story  frame  house  built 
by  themselves- 

One  Negro  bricklaying  contractor  has  built  more  than  150  houses 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  while  a  firm  of  two  brothers,  plas- 
terers, take  regularly  large  contracts  for  plastering,  having  had 
as  high  as  300  houses  in  one  contract.  Their  plasterers  are  usually 
Negroes,  though  occasionally  they  employ  whiles.  Another  firm  of 
three  brothers,  painters  and  paperhangers,  came  to  Philadelphia  a 
few  years  ago  from  Virginia.  They  now  keep  themselves  regularly 
employed  and  in  addition  employ  as  high  as  six  other  men. 

Most  of  the  Negroes  who  follow  mechanical  trades  do  so  as  jobbers 
and  small  contractors,  doing  the  work  themselves  and  occasionally 
hiring  other  Negroes  to  assist  them.  Here  and  there,  however,  are 
Negroes  of  skill  working  in  larger  establishments,  though  the  number 
is  small  in  p,roportion  to  those  working  independently.  A  fash- 
ionable  tailor  has  a  Negro  chief  cutter;  a  large  photographical  es- 
tablishment has  as  one  of  its  artists  a  Negro;  a  prosperous  firm  of 
architects  has  had  for  several  years  a  talented  Negro  draughtsman. 
In  the  printers'  trade  here  and  there  one  finds  a  pressman,  expert 
compositor  and  a  stoneman,  in  larger  printing  plants;  and  in  the  steel 
industry  Negroes  are  rollers  in  the  rolling  mills. 

Many  Negroes  who  have  immigrated  to  Pennsylvania  claimed  to 
know  trades  but  do  not  now,  for  one  cause  or  another,  work  at  them. 
The  following  are  a  few  typical  cases: 

A  brickmaker,  of  52  years  of  age,  learned  his  trade  in  Pittsburgh, 
but  is  now  working  as  a  porter  at  $50.00  per  month,  not  having 
worked  at  his  trade  in  three  years.  He  gives  as  the  reason  for  quit- 
ting the  trade  that  the  labor  unions  barred  him.  As  a  brickmaker 
he  was  often  able  to  earn  twice  as  much  as  he  now  earns.  With  him 
is  his  son,  a  boy  of  eight,  and  his  mother-in-law,  of  68  years,  neither 
of  whom  work.  The  wife  assists  in  enlarging  the  family  income  by 
taking  in  sewing. 
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A  young  man  of  32,  married,  learned  in  Pittsburgh  the  trade  of 
painting,  at  which  he  was  able  to  earn  as  high  as  f4.00  per  day. 
This  he  gave  up  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  postoflSce  because  work  was 
more  steady.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  union,  and  though  intelli- 
gent and  expert,  found  steady  employment  difficult  to  secure. 

An  ice  cream  maker,  30  years  of  age,  married,  who  learned  his 
trade  in  Massachusetts,  worked  in  Pittsburgh  till  two  years  ago, 
when  he  became  a  teamster,  quitting  his  trade  on  account  of  his 
health.  He  now  earns  |13.50  per  week,  which  is  less  than  he  earned 
at  his  trade. 

A  cook,  48  years  old,  married,  with  two  children,  who  was  able 
to  earn  |50.00  per  month,  is  now  a  waiter  at  f42.00  per  month, 
having  stopped  cooking  17  years  ago  on  account  of  ill  health. 

A  cook,  of  23  years  of  age,  married  and  one  child,  is  now  a  laborer 
at  f  1(1  per  week,  having  given  up  cooking,  at  which  he  also  got  flO.OO 
per  week.  He  cooked  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  not  securing  a  job 
on  reaching  Pittsburgh,  he  went  to  common  labor,  at  which  he  could 
earn  as  much  as  he  had  been  earning. 

A  bricklayer,  20  years  of  age  and  single,  learned  his  trade  in 
Virginia  and  came  to  Pittsburgh,  years  ago,  where  he  has  not  been 
able  to  obtain  work  at  his  trade.  He  claims  to  have  earned  |2.00 
per  day  in  Richmond,  Va.    He  gets  same  wages  as  teamster. 

A  janitor,  aged  38,  married,  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  North 
Carolina,  at  which  he  worked  till  1907,  when  he  came  to  Pittsburgh 
and  sought  vainly  for  work  at  his  trade.  He  claims  to  have  been 
refused  work  several  times  in  Pittsburgh  on  account  of  color.  He 
had  earned  as  high  as  |4.00  per  day  in  North  Carolina.  He  earns 
155.00  per  month  now  as  a  janitor.  He  claims  he  could  not  join  the 
carpenters'  union. 

Another  janitor,  36  years  of  age,  married,  with  three  small  chil- 
dren and  a  widowed  sister  in  the  family,  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  born,  and  worked  at  it  until  he 
came  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  "found  nothing  to  do  for  a  colored 
man"  in  his  line  of  work.  He  now  earns  $65.00  per  month  as  janitor 
and  his  wife  does  sewing,  the  sister  doing  day's  work.  He  was  refused 
work  because  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  union,  and  refused  in  the 
union  because  he  was  colored. 

A  brickmolder,  who  learned  his  trade  in  Virginia,  came  to  Pitts- 
burgh in  1900,  but  has  been  unable  to  get  employment  at  his  trade. 
He  is  a  teamster  now  at  |14.00  per  week. 

A  printer,  aged  45,  married,  with  one  child,  learned  his  trade  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  he  worked.  He  came  to  Pittsburgh 
and  found  work  at  the  trade  at  odd  times.  Finally  he  got  a  job  as 
fireman  on  a  boat  at  |50.00  per  month,  which  job  he  still  holds.  He 
clahns  he  was  a  member  of  the  union,  but  that  the  white  workmen 
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refused  to  work  with  him  before  joining  it  and  after  joining   the 
condition  was  no  better. 

A  laundrynian,  aged  50,  learned  carpet  making  in  Oliio,  w^liere  he 
worked,  but  upon  coming  to  Pittsburgh,  in  1895,  he  was  unable  to 
get  work  at  his  trade,  at  which  he  had  earned  as  high  as  $80.00  per 
month.  He  became  a  worker  in  a  laundry  and  now  earns  ^15.00 
per  week.  He  claims  to  have  been  refused  work  in  several  places 
on  account  of  color. 

A  trained  nurse,  who  got  her  training  in  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
now  a  cook  at  fT.OO  per  week,  because  she  cannot  secure  work  as  a 
nurse.    She  is  a  widow. 

A  janitor,  aged  44,  married,  with  one  child,  learned  the  trade  of 
glass  blower.  On  coming  to  Pittsburgh  13  years  ago  he  was  unable 
to  secure  work  at  his  trade.  He  is  now  a  janitor  at  fl2.00  per 
week. 

An  engineer,  aged  37,  married,  born  in  South  Carolina,  learned  the 
trade  of  engineer  in  Pittsburgh  but  has  not  been  able  to  get  steady 
work  and  since  1908  he  has  been  a  porter. 

A  plasterer,  who  learned  his  trade  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  made  a  comfortable  living,  stopped  to  go  into  the  ice  and  coal 
business.  He  is  about  40,  married,  and  has  one  child.  He  has  been 
in  Pittsburgh  three  years. 

A  laborer,  aged  36,  married,  one  child,  who  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade  in  South  Carolina,  has  not  followed  his  trade  for  17  years, 
since  coming  to  Pittsburgh.  He  formerly  earned  |3.00  per  day,  now 
earns  |2.00,  and  claims  unions  barred  him  as  a  carpenter,  but  he  did 
join  a  hod  carriers  union. 

A  plasterer,  aged  33,  married,  learned  his  trade  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  came  to  Pittsburgh  three  years  ago,  tried  to  secure  work  at  his 
trade,  worked  intermittently  and  finally  gave  up  to  work  as  laborer 
at  f2.00  per  day. 

A  baker,  aged  30,  married,  learned  his  trade  in  Virginia,  came  to 
Pittsburgh  twelve  years  ago,  now  works  as  a  waiter. 

A  man  who  was  a  carpenter  in  Virginia  is  now  a  butler  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

An  electrician,  aged  27,  married,  one  child,  and  grandmother  to  sup- 
l)ort,  after  completing  trade  could  find  no  work,  and  is  now  waiter 
at  f30.00  per  month.  Not  a  member  of  union  and  claims  to  have 
been  refused  work  on  account  of  color. 

Stationary  engineer,  learned  his  trade  in  West  Virginia,  where  he 
worked  at  |70  per  month,  now  gets  |7G  in  Pittsburgh. 

Heater,  aged  39,  and  puddler,  aged  35,  in  steel  mills,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  learned  trades  in  Pittsburgh,  where  they  now  work. 

Paperhanger,  now  woiking  regularly,  learned  his  trade  in  Mary- 
land, and  is  not  now  a  member  of  union.  * 

A  hat  maker,  married,  aged  35,  worked  in  a  Philadelphia  depart- 
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inent  store,  applied  to  several  other  places,  but  has  not  been  able 
to  secure  work.    He  is  now  a  waiter. 

An  electrician,  single,  aged  29,  learned  bis  trade  in  Alabama  but 
worked  as  a  fireman  in  Philadelphia  at  $40.00  per  month. 

A  slate  roofer,  learned  his  trade  in  Georgia  and  now  works  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  waiter. 

THE  SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS. 

Of  negro  clerks,  bookkeepers,  copyists,  accountants,  etc.,  the  census 
reported  246  in  Philadelphia,  and  45  in  Pittsburgh.  Since  the  census 
the  number  has  more  than  doubled.  The  largest  number  of  clerks 
is  to  be  found  in  the  government  service.  There  are  more  than  300 
clerks  in  the  city,  county,  and  national  government  offices,  both  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  In  the  Philadelphia  postoffice  there 
are  more  than  145  clerks,  and  in  Pittsburgh  one-third  as  many. 
Though  under  the  civil  service  much  of  the  work  done  by  clerks  in 
the  post  office  would  otherwise  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
laborers,  as  the  lower  paid  clerks  have  much  to  do  with  hauling, 
picking  up  and  assorting  mail  which  is  purely  unskilled  work.  This 
however,  serves  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  for  the  more  responsible 
and  difficult  kinds  of  work  to  follow.  The  oldest  negro  employee 
in  the  post  office  department  of  the  State  had  been  employed 
over  fifty  years  in  the  service,  when  he  died  two  years  ago.  Scat- 
tered throughout  the  cities  are  negroes  who  hold  positions  as  steno- 
graphers, bookkeepers,  tyi)ewriters,  etc.,  with  various  private  indi- 
viduals and  firms.  In  Pittsburgh,  a  secretary  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  I".  S.  Steel  Corporation  is  a  negro,  and  one  of  the  Ignited 
State  Senators  has  a  negro  clerk  in  his  office.  The  opportunities 
for  negroes  in  private  service  are  not  so  good  as  in  the  civil  service. 
Wherever  the  civil  service  fairly  operates  there  the  negro  seems  to 
have  a  better  chance.  Most  of  the  workers  are  with  negro  firms, 
about  sixty  typewriters  and  clerks  being  so  employed. 

Opportunities  for  training  are  far  more  numerous  in  this  line  of 
work  than  in  tlie  mechanical  trades.  All  the  private  institutions 
for  negroes  offer  some  sorts  of  training  which  equips  its  students  to 
take  places  as  clerks,  etc.  Beside  these  there  are  private  institu- 
tions giving  business  training,  and  the  training  given  in  the  public 
schools.  But  many  of  the  special  business  training  schools  do  not 
admit  negroes. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS   FOR  NEGROES. 

In  the  State  there  are  four  schools  especially  for  negroes  which 
teach  industries:    The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  Avery  Institute, 
.  Berean  industrial  School  and  Downingtown  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial School. 
^-10— 1913. 
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The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth,  founded 
in  1837  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Quakers,  largely  through  the  bene- 
factions of  one  Joseph  Humphreys  who  left  about  fl0,0OO  in  his 
will  for  negro  education.  The  school  taught  many  of  the  useful 
trades  and  for  many  years  sent  out  graduates  who  entered  various 
mechanical  industries.  In  1902  it  was  suspended  and  moved  to 
Cheyney,  Penna.,  about  23  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  now 
engaged  chiefly  in  training  teachers  rather  than  mechanical  Tvorkers. 
According  to  its  catalogue  the  following  industrial  courses  are  of- 
fered: Applied  science,  534  hours,  consisting  of  cookery,  dietetics, 
marketing,  food  production  and  manufacture,  serving,  dairying, 
laundry  work,  house  economics;  also  professional  course  in  manual 
training:  wood  work,  forestry,  lumbering,  cardboard  construction, 
basketry,  mechanical  drawing.  Concerning  the  agricultural  work, 
the  last  announcement  speaks  as  follows: 

"Farm  work  at  Cheyney  has  progressed  very  much  as  usual  the 
past  year.    We  raise  all  the  corn,  ensilage,  hay  and  wheat  straw, 
which  pur  stock  requires,  and  usually  raise  double  the  quantity  that 
is  necessary  for  our  own  needs,  and  we  also,  in  our  poultry  depart- 
ment, raise  a  large  part  of  the  eggs  and  chicken  required  for  the 
school  table.    The  dairy  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Department,  and  we  make  all  the  butter  which  the  school  uses,  and 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  milk.     Some  of  our  girl  pupils 
are  adepts  in  this  work  and  make  first  class  butter.    Our  dairy 
facilities,  while ^crude,  having  been  constructed  by  ourselves  in  the 
spring  house,  answer  excellent  purposes.    All  of  the  work  on  the 
farm  has  been  done  by  colored  help  under  the  supervision  of  our 
principal.    It  is  our  earnest  desire  to  establish  a  full  Agricultural 
Department,  under  the  care  of  a  well  qualified  instructor,  and  we 
hope  that  sufficient  means  will  soon  be  forthcoming  for  us  to  equip 
an  agricultural  laboratory  where  each  pupil  attending  the  Institute 
will  be  required  to  take  the  course  in  Agriculture,corr elating  it  with 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum."    The  corps  of  teachers  and  offi- 
cers number  twelve,  all  colored,  representing  graduates  from  Howard 
University,  Princeton  Seminary,  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Atlanta  University,  Fisk  University,  Hampton  and  the  Institute  for 
Colored  Youth.    The  number  of  students  is  limited  to  about  fifty. 
Tn  the  summer  there  is  one  month  given  to  a  teachers  institute  when 
experts  are  brought  from  the  larger  school  systems  of  Boston,  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  etc.,  to  aid  the  faculty  in  giving  instruction  to 
the  teachers  who  come  largely  from  the  South  for  advance  Normal 
School  methods.     The  school  equipment  consists  of  five  buildings, 
a  Carnegie  library,  dormitory  for  girls,  administration  building,  a 
class  room  building  and  dormitory  for  young  men,  and  the  prin- 
cipaPs  home.    On  a  farm  of  110  acres  practical  agriculture  is  taught. 
The  graduates  of  the  institute  are  employed  chiefly  as  teachers  in  this 
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and  adjoining  states.  The  support  of  the  school  is  chiefly  from  endow- 
ment, contributions  and  State  appropriations.  All  of  the  faculty  are 
colored,  the  trustees  and  managers  chiefly  whites. 

AVERY  INSTITUTE. 

The  Avery  Institute  and  Trade  School  of  Pittsburgh  is  located 
in  Allegheny,  on  the  North  Side  of  greater  Pittsburgh.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1849  by  moneys  given  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Avery,  a 
merchant-minister  of  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  negroes.  The  school  has  two  buildings,  one  as  residence  and 
class  room  and  the  other  as  chapel  and  class  rooms.  The  following 
industrial  subjects  are  reported  taught:  dressmaking,  millinery, 
cooking,  laundering,  table-waiting,  bookkeeping  for  girls  and  tailor- 
ing for  boys.  Formerly  carpentry,  bricklaying  and  other  mechanical 
trades  were  taught,  but  in  recent  years  have  been  suspended.  Re- 
cently a  hospital  and  training  school  had  been  added ;  but  it  has  had 
very  slow  growth. 

THE  BEREAN  SCHOOL. 

The  Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  is  located  in 
Philadelphia,  1924-1928  South  College  Ave.  It  was  founded  by 
Rev.  Matthew  Anderson,  the  present  president,  in  1899  as  a  night 
school  in  connection  with  Berean  Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  opportunity  to  those  young  people  of  the  city  who 
desire  to  improve  their  education  or  to  learn  a  trade.  The  courses 
offered  are  millinery,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  plumbing,  cooking, 
printing,  plain  sewing,  upholstering,  carpentry  and  general  wood 
working,  stenography,  typewriting  and  bookkeeping,  table  waiting 
and  housekeeping,  music  and  English  branches.  The  recently  in- 
stalled shirtwaist  factory  connected  with  the  school  has  proved 
practical  and  profitable  to  students  who  are  thus  able  to  earn  their 
tuition.  The  school  is  supported  chiefly  by  private  contributions, 
and  has  received  support  from  the  State.  Its  equipment  is  worth 
about  160,000.  The  enrollment  is  300.  It  has  no  endowment.  Its 
teachers  are  both  white  and  colored  and  number  19.  The  Board 
of  Managers  is  composed  of  both  races.  Three  thousand  students 
have  attended  the  school  and  200  have  graduated. 

THE  DOWNINOTOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Downingtown  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School  is  situated 
m  Chester  county  about  two  miles  from  Downingtown  and  thirty-two 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  was  founded  and  chartered  in  1905 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  negro  boys  and  girls  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural training.  It  has  thirteen  teachers  and  officers,  and  about 
60  students;  the  Board  of  Managers  is  composed  entirely  of  negroes. 
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In  the  catalogue  published  the  followiug  reasons  for  establishment 
is  given  showing  its  relation  to  the  city: 

"The  school  does  not  wish,  in  any  way,  to  become  a  competitor 
to  the  Public   School  of  our  cities  and   State.     It  aims    to    reach 
classes  more  or  less  unprovided  for,  overlooked  and  perhaps  neglected. 
For  many  and  varied  reasons  the  overwhelming  majority  of  negro 
children  and  youths  of  our  cities  drop  out  of  the  public  schools  at 
the  early  ages  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  years.     At  this  age  they  are  not 
old  enough  to  do  an  adult's  work  at  common  labor;  they  have  not 
been    trained   in   domestic   sen  ice;    skilled   mechanics   are    so    few 
among  us  that  they  will  not  admit  them.     Vice,  crime  and  sin  wel- 
come them.     Parents  or  guardians  of  these  young  people  are  either 
very  poor  or  their  employment  is  such  tliat  they  are  not  able  to  pro- 
vide home  life  for  their  children.     These  neglected  or  unprovided 
'  for  young  i)eople  drift  easily  into  dens  of  vice  and  haunts  of  shame. 
The  Downingtown  Industrial  School  would  destroy  such  places  by 
turning  the  sources  that  supply  them  into  a  different  direction.     It 
is  our  hope  to  get  in  touch  with  every  public  school  in  the  CJommon- 
wealth  and  as  our  negro  youth  drop  out,  to  welcome  them  to  Down- 
ingtown and   to  give  them  such   training  as  will  enable   them   to 
become  useful  and  industrious  citizens. 

"It  is  required  of  all  that  in  addition  to  the  common  school  edu- 
cation they  learn  a  trade  such  as,  carpentry,  brick  and  stone  masonry, 
painting,  upholster}^  scientific  farming,  dairying,  poultry-raising, 
sewing,  milinery,  cooking  and  general  domestic  science. 

"There  is  no  tuition  charged.  Board  is  put  at  such  a  small  rate 
that  with  little  sacrifice  the  struggling  parent  or  guardian  can  meet 
the  requirements. 

"The  desire  of  the  Trustees  is  to  so  equip  the  farm  and  install  the 
trades  tliat  more  students  may  work  their  way  through  school.  Even 
now  but  few  of  our  students  pay  full  board  bill  during  the  year/' 

The  following  is  the  published  coui'se  of  study:  "I.  Academic 
Course:  1.  Day  School.  Night  School.  II.  Commercial  Course.  III. 
Music:  Vocal  and  Instrumental.  IV.  Trades  Courses:  Carpentry, 
Painting,  Bricklaying,  Upholstery,  Stone  Masonry.  V.  Manual 
Training.  VI.  Agriculture:  Botany,  Animal  Husbandr}%  Agronomy, 
Apiculture,  Horticulture,  Entomology.  VII.  Domestic  Art  and 
Science:  Plain  Sewing,  Laundry,  Dressmaking,  Housekeeping,  Milli- 
nery, Home  Economy,  Cooking." 

"One  of  the  imi)ortant  aims  of  the  school  is  to  interest  more  of 
our  young  men  and  women  in  agricultural  pursuits.  We  believe  that 
in  this  industry  there  is  much  to  be  hoped  for  among  our  people. 
There  are  about  GOO  farm^  operated  by  colored  farmers  in  the  State, 
more  than  one-fiftli  of  whom  are  located  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  school.  There  are  many  other  farms  owned  by  our  people,  whose 
children  have  moved  to  tlie  cities,  leaving  the  farms  idle. 
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"Because  of  tlie  great  migration  to  the  city,  Pennsylvania  had  in 
1910,  784,000  less  acres  in  farm  lands  than  in  1900,  and  5,000  less 
farmers.  There  is  therefore,  a  great  opportunity  in  this  State  for 
colored  men  who  are  skilled  in  Agriculture  to  become  not  only  farm 
workers,  but  ever  farm  owners.  Many  have  been  the  requests  made 
to  the  school  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  for  farm  helpers.  Many  of 
the  smaller  farms  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  bought  upon  easy  payment. 
Nothing  could  be  more  helpful  to  our  race  or  to  the  State  than  to 
induce  a  number  of  our  people  to  leave  the  over-crowded  cities  and 
take  up  farm  life,  either  as  farm  helpers  or  as  farm  operators.  Much 
better  livelihood  awaits  many  upon  the  farms  than  in  the  cities.  The 
Downingtown  Industrial  and  Agricultural  School  would  imbue  the 
youth  with  these  ideas." 

These  industrial  schools  have  been  able  to  make  but  little  impres- 
sion upon  the  industrial  life  of  the  negro  people.  Their  work  is 
entirely  too  inadequate  and  the  courses  too  long,  the  equipment 
too  meagre.  Of  course  numerous  efficient  young  men  and  women 
have  been  graduated  and  sent  out  and  are  doing  good  work  for  them- 
selves and  the  community;  but  the  work  is  far  too  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  either  for  quantity  or  quality  of  negro  workmen  needed. 

In  the  public  institutions,  such  as  Glen  Mills  and  Morganza,  the 
negro  students  in  but  rare  cases  have  any  sort  of  mechanical  trades. 
Philadelphia  has  several  public  trade  schools.  These  have  not  had 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  industrial  condition  of  negroes.  In 
both  of  these  negroes  are  discouraged  from  learning  skilled  mechani- 
cal trades. 
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NEGROES  IN  PROFESSIONS. 

It  seems  that  not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively,  the  number  of 
negroes  in  professional  service  is  quite  small,  almost  infinitesimal 
as  compared  with  whites.  There  were  in  1900  in  the  United  States 
70,674  males  and  32,337  females  in  professional  service,  a  total  of 
103,011,  of  whom  936  males  and  276  females,  a  total  of  1,212  were 
negroes  in  Pennsylvania.  These  negroes  constituted  1.2  per  cent,  of 
the  professional  persons  in  the  State  in  1900.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  negroes  in  the  various  professions  in  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

TABLE  XXVIII. 

Negroes   in   Professions   in   Pennsylvania,    in   Philadelphia   and   Pittsburgh 
According  to  Census  of  1900. 
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Physicians,  surgeons. 
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Teachers 

69 
60 

153 
16 
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76 

33 
33 

109 

7 

142 
40 

5 
5 

7 
11 

12 

Other  professions,    .. 

16 

Of  the  930  negro  males  in  professional  service,  in  the  State,  510 
or  54.5  per  cent,  were  in  the  two  cities,  as  were  also  205,  or  74.3 
]  er  cent.,  of  the  females.  In  1900  there  were  715  negioes  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  reported  as  in  professional  service,  and  these 
constituted  59.0  per  cent,  of  all  such  negroes  in  the  State. 

CLERGYMEN. 

The  largest  number  in  professional  service  in  Pennsylvania  are 
clergymen,  who  number  417,  of  whom  six  are  women,  or  one  to  every 
380  negroes  in  the  State.     This  is  a  larger  proportion  than  in  the 
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country  at  large  for  the  same  census  returned  1  negro  clergyman 
to  every  569  negroes  in  the  United  States.  But  many  of  those  re- 
turned as  clergymen  are  not  exclusively  engaged  in  work  of  the 
ministry,  some  having  returned  themselves  as  such  who  earn  their 
livelihood  chiefly  in  some  other  business  or  trade  but  who  do  some 
small  service  as  ministers,  receiving  very  little  or  no  compensation 
for  the  same.  The  number  of  clergymen  increased  vary  rapidly 
from  1890  to  1900— from  20  to  35  in  Pittsburgh,  and  to  126  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  negro  clergymen  have  been  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1787  Richard  Allen  and  Absalom  Jones,  two 
negro  preachers,  organized  the  African  Methodist  Church  and  Afri- 
can Episcopal  Church  in  that  city.  They  were  held  in  very  high 
respect  by  the  whites.  Bishop  White  of  the  Episcopal  Church  li- 
censed both  of  them  as  preachers.  Mayor  Clarkson  of  Philadel- 
phia issued  a  public  statement  acknowledging  their  unselfish  and 
helpful  services  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1793.  Allen 
became,  in  1816,  first  Bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  now  the  largest  organization  among  negroes  in  the  country. 
Negro  preachers  appeared  in  Pittsburgh  about  1820.  The  most  success 
ful  of  them  were  those  connected  with  Richard  Allen's  New  African 
Methodist  Church  organization. 

The  clergymen  are  practically  all  under  the  supervision  of  negro 
churches.     The  Baptists,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  African 
Methodist   Episcopal   Zion,   Colored   Methodist  Episcopal,   are   the 
leading  church  organizations  controlled  by  negroes  exclusively  and 
comprise  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  negro  church  goers.    The  Presby- 
terian,  Protestant   Episcopal,   are  under  white  leadership.     Negro 
clergymen  serve  only  negro  congregations,  and  in  turn  negro  congre- 
gations, with  the  exception  of  one  Episcopalian  and  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic congregation  in  Philadelphia,  have  negro  ministers.     Philadelphia 
is  the  home  of  two  negro  Bishops  of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Zion  Church,  four  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  one  of  the  African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  also 
of  the  archdeacon  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  charge  of 
the  colored  work  in  Pennsylvania.     The  salaries  of  the  ministers 
range  from  f50  a  year  to  |2,500  for  a  bishop;  and  average  about 
|500.     The  tenure  of  the  Methodist  churches  is  short,  four  and  five 
years,  being  the  legal  limit,  the  aveiage  being  four  years  to  each 
pastor.     The  Baptist  and  other  churches  do  not  have  the  itinerant 
system  and  their  pastors  serve  indefinitely.     The  pastors  of  smaller 
churches  change  frequently,  averaging  about  the  same  as  the  Metho- 
dists.    The  larger  churches  have  their  pastors  for  a  longer  time. 
Piesbyterian  church  has  had  its  pastor  over  40  years,  another  nearly 
*35  years,  an  Episcopal  church  had  its  pastor  35  years,  and  a  Bap- 
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tist  church  nearly  as  long.  The  oldest  Baptist  Chnrch  in  the  State 
has  been  served  by  only  12  pastors  in  106  years,  the  present  pastor 
having  served  15  years. 

Of  the  so-called  learned  professions,  the  clergymen  only  do  not 
have  any  State  examination  to  pass,  their  license  and  authority  to 
practice  emanating  from  the  church  rather  than  from  the  State.  For 
this  reason  the  requirements  are  not  so  high  and  preparations  for 
the  calling  is  not  so  uniform  as  in  other  professions.  Among  the 
best  trained  negroes  of  the  State,  however,  are  to  be  found  negro 
clergymen,  as  also  among  those  with  least  training.  In  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh  are  clergymen  who  have  graduated  from  Yale 
University,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Boston  University,  University 
of  Chicago,  as  well  as  leading  theological  schools  in  various  pai'ts 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  reputable  foreign  universities,  such  as 
Berlin  and  Leipsig,  Bonn,  Germany,  Rome,  Italy,  and  Paris,  France. 
But  the  great  majority  are  men  of  only  meager  training. 


MUSICIANS. 

Next  to  clergymen  aie  musicians  and  teachers  of  music.  In  1000 
there  were  181  males  and  77  females,  a  total  of  258  returned  as 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music  in  tlie  State.  Of  these  194  or 
35.1  per  cent,  were  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The  number 
is  probably  to-day  double  that  of  1900. 

Negro  musicians  have  long  made  a  good  livelihood  in  Philadel- 
phia. Sixty  years  ago  Frank  Johnson's  Band  was  a  popular  and 
influential  part  of  the  city's  musical  life,  and  the  negro  minstrels, 
with  their  singing  and  dancing  were  jjopular  entertainers.  Some  of 
the  negroes'  best  musicians  have  lived  in  Philadelphia.  Flora  Bat- 
son,  who  died  four  years  ago,  and  Siseietfa  Jones,  still  living  in 
this  city,  were  twenty  years  ago  the  most  popular  singers  of  the 
race,  the  former  being  given  a  golden  crown  at  a  great  musical 
demonstration  and  crowned  "Queen  of  Song."  Mme.  Azalia  Hackley, 
one  of  a  very  talented  and  successful  musical  teacher,  makes  Phila- 
delphia her  home.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  maintain  several 
small  orchestras  and  bands  and  musical  societies.  The  People's 
Chorus  in  Philadelphia,  having  about  300  members,  and  tlie  Philadel- 
phia Concert  Orchestra,  with  75  members,  are  the  largest  musical 
organizations  of  the  city.  All  large  churches  have  paid  organists 
and  choristers,  and  some  of  them  pay  members  of  tlie  choir.  At 
least  250  negroes  earn  a  partial  liveliliood  in  the  two  cities  by  sing- 
ing and  playing.  Piano  jflayers  at  concert  and  dance  halls  receive 
Jl.OO  to  15.00,  averaging  f3.00  per  niglit.  While  many  do  this  sort 
of  work  as  a  steady  occupation,  a  larger  number  by  this  method  sup- 
plement their  wages. 
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Actors  and  musicians  are  closely  allied  for  the  most  part.  The 
number  of  actors  reported  in  the  two  cities  was  39  in  1900.  To-day 
the  number  is  not  less  than  three  times  as  great.  Since  1900  the 
distinctively  negio  theatre  has  been  developed  and  many  of  the 
players  have  been  drawn  from  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  No 
opportunities  for  vaudeville,  and  for  moving  picture  and  vaudeville 
shows  combined,  have  been  opened  up  to  negroes. 

PHYSICIANS,   DENTISTS,   ETC. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  were  68  physicians  and  sur- 
geons and  20  dentists  in  the  State,  of  whom  37  physicians  and  sur- 
geons and  14  dentists  were  in  Philadelphia  and  6  physicians  and 
surgeons  and  3  dentists  in  Pittsburgh.  The  first  negro  physician 
known  in  the  United  States  was  in  Philadelphia,  one  James  Derham, 
who  w^as  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  profession  a  hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  studies  of  the  condition  of  negroes  in  1838,  1841,  1849  and  1854 
negro  physicians,  dentists  cuppers  and  bleeders  are  mentioned. 
Negro  dealer  in  medicinal  herbs  and  roots  has  flourished  from  time 
immemorial.  But  there  was  no  rapid  increase  of  negroes  in  the 
medical  profession  till  after  the  Civil  War,  when  the  heavy  immigra- 
tion began  to  set  in  from  the  South.  In  1869  the  first  Negro  physi- 
cian graduated  from  Harvard  and  located  in  Philadelphia  where  he 
practiced  till  his  death  in  May,  1912.  In  1878  the  first  negro  woman 
graduated  from  the  Women's  Medical  College,  and  still  practices 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1882  the  fiist  negro  graduated  in  medicine  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Since  then  more  than  thirty  negroes 
have  graduated  from  that  institution,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
practicing  in  this  State.  The  greatest  increase  of  medical  men  has 
been  since  1900.  In  1907  there  were  actually  28  registered  physi- 
cians, 3  pharmacists,  7  dentists  practicing  in  Philadelphia,  and  14 
physicians,  3  dentists  and  2  pharmacists  in  Pittsburgh.  In  1912 
there  were  59  physicians,  6  pharmacists,  three  of  whom  conduct 
their  own  drug  stores;  and  21  dentists  in  Philadelphia.  In  1912  there 
were  in  Pittsburgh,  28  physicians,  7  dentists  and  11  pharmacists,  an 
increase  in  12  years  of  over  100  per  cent.  Each  city  had  also,  in 
1912,  one  occulist. 
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The  following  table  represents   tbe  physicians  and   dentists    of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

TABLE  XXIX. 
Negro  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  in  1912. 


Graduate  of  Medical  College. 


Preliminary  Training. 


^ 

^ 


1  University  of  Pennsylvania A.  B.  Lincoln  Univ 

2  Shaw JJniversity,   A.  B.  Lincoln  Univ..    

3  Howard  University, A.  B.  Lincoln  Univ. ,    

4  Medico  Chi ,   Hampton,  Va. ,  

5.  Shaw  University New  York  High  School ,    

6.  University  of  Pennsylvania Institute  Colored  Youth 

7.  Howard A.  B.  Lincoln  Univ 

8.  Howard ,   Va.  Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 

stitute ,    

9.  Jefferson  Medical  College Bucknell  College 

10.  Jefferson,   Lynchburg,  Va. ,  High  School , 

11.  University  of  Pennsylvania Institute  Colored  Youth,    

12.  University  of  Pennsylvania A.  B.  Lincoln  Univ 

13.  Jefferson Lincoln ,    

14.  University  of  Pennsylvania Institute  Colored  Youth,    

15.  Howard A.  B.  Howard  University 

16.  Jefferson Exeter,      Phlla.     Col.     Phar., 

Pittsburgh,    

17.  Medico  Chi,    

18.  Temple,    

19.  Shaw 

20.  Col.  P.  S.,   Boston,    

21.  Medico  Chi, 

22.  Howard,    

23.  Shaw ,    Jackson   (Miss.)   College, 

24.  University  of  Pennsylvania Phlla.   N.   E.   Manual   Training 

School ,    

25.  Howard , Fisk  University .  A.  B. ,   

26.  Chicago  CoUege,    

27.  Tuft's  College Porto  Rico  High  School, 

28.  Woman's  Medical  College,    A.  B.  Oberlln  College,   

29.  Jefferson ,   .' 

30.  University  of  Pennsylvania,    

31.  Shaw,    

32.  Hahnemann , 


30 
15 
12 
13 
6 
11 
11 

13 
12 

6 
14 
20 

5 


6 
13 
6 
6 
6 
5 
8 
5 


6 

7 
33 
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Graduate  of  Medical  College. 


Preliminary  Training. 


at 

O 
OQ 


33.  Howard ,   A.  B.  Howard  University,    

34.  Howard ,    

35.  University  of  Pennsylvania,   

36.  University  of  Pennsylvania,   Central  High  School,    

37.  Howard ,   /a.  Union  University,   

38.  University  of  Pennsylvania,    A.  B.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  University, 

39.  University  of  Pennsylvania,    ....A.  B.  Lincoln  University,    

40.  Shaw,    Va.  Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 

stitute ,    

41.  University  of  Pennsylvania,   A.  B.  Lincoln  University,    

42.  Howard ,   

43.  Hahnemann,   Institute  Colored  Youth,    

44.  Hahnemann ,    v 

45.  Hahnemann,   Institute  Colored  Youth,    

46.  Hahnemann 

47.  Hahnemann ,    

48.  University  of  Pennsylvania,   

49.  University  of  Pennsylvania,    

50.  Northwestern  University,    Straight  University  (La.) ,   

51.  Queen's  University,    

52.  Howard,    

53.  German  town  Medlco-Chl 

54.  Shaw 

55.  Howard  University,   Phlla.  High  School 

56.  University  of  Pennsylvania,   High  School ,    

57.  University  of  Pennsylvania,   

58.  Howard  University,    

59.  Woman's  Medical,    Institute  Colored  Youth, 


4 

6 

22 

1 

4 

19 

3 

7 
20 

14 

10 
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TABLE  XXX. 
Negro  Dentists  Practicing  in  Philadelphia. 


Dental  College. 


Previous  Training. 


1.  Penna.  Dental  College,   . .  Academy 

2.  Philadelphia  Dental Pi  eparatory  School ,   

3.  Penna.  Dental  College .   

4.  Penna.  Dental  College,   . .  Preparatory  School,   

5.  Penna.  Dental  College,   ..Phila.  Public  School 

6.  Phila.   Dental  College,    

7.  University  of  Penna. ,    ...  Institute  Colored  Youth ,  . 

8.  Penna.  Dental  College,   ..Central  Manual  Training, 

9.  Howard  Dental  College,.. A.  B.  Lincoln  University, 

10.  Howard  Dental  College,.. A.  B.  Biddle  University, 

11.  Phila.  Dental  College,    ..A.  B.  Biddle  University, 

12.  University  of  Penna High  School ,    

13.  University  of  Penna. ,    ...  Jamaica  High  School ,   . . . 

14.  Howard  University,   

15.  Philadelphia  Dental,    Va.  Union  University,   ... 

16.  University  of  Penna. ,    ...  High  School , 

17.  Penna.  Dental  College,   ..Temple  Preparatory,    

18.  Howard  Dental  College,.. A.  B.  Shaw  University,   .. 

19.  Howard  Dental  College, 

20.  Penna.  Dental  College,   ..Brown  Preparatory,   

21.  University  of  Penna. , 


12 
10 
14 

9 
11 

1 
17 

11 
6 
4 

2 
2 

1 
1 
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TABLE   XXXI. 
Negro  Physicians,    Dentists  and  Pharmacists  in  Pittsburgh. 


Profession. 


College. 


Birthplace. 


B 


1.    Physician , 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16 

16.  •« 

17. 

18. 
19. 

20. 


.Washington,   D.  C.  High,    Charlottsville ,    Va, 

Howard  University. 
University  of  Penna. 

Philadelphia  High,    Philadelphia,     .. 

Howard  University. 

Virginia  Seminary,    Big  Island,  Va. , 

Howard   University. 

University  of  Pittsburgh.  Warm  Springs.  Va. 

Williams  College ,   Winchester ,  Va. , 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Phillips  Academy ,    Winchester ,  Va. , 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Lincoln  University,    Winchester,  Va., 

Medico-Chi,   Philadelphia. 
Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 

Institute.  Virginia.     

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Lincoln  University ,    Georgia ,    

Temple  University. 

Shaw  University ,    Lynchburg,   Va. , 

Philadelphia  Polyclinic. 

Livingston  College Lancaster,  S.  C. , 

Shaw  University. 

N.  Y.  School  of  Chiropody  and 

Dermatology.  Columbia,   Tenn., 

Lincoln  University Georgia    (Augusta) 

University  of  Penna. 

Geneva  College ,    Pittsburgh , 

Detroit  School  of  Medicine. 

Pittsburgh  High,    Pittsburgh, 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh  High Pittsburgh, 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Lincoln  University ,    Batcsburg 

Western  Theological  University, 

Pittsburgh. 

Kittrell  College,   N.  C,    KittreU,  N.  C,   ... 

Shaw  University. 

Cadiz,   O.,   High Cadiz,   O.,    

Wilberforce  University. 

Howard  University. 

Shaw  University ,    Charlottsville ,    Va. 


Pa., 


Pa., 


Pa., 


S.  C, 


10 

7 
8 

5 

8 

8 
16 


8 
21 

15 
13 

3 

1 

7 

10 

7 
9 

12 
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Profession. 

College. 

Birthplace. 

(J 

o 

OQ 

s 

1 

■  3 
2; 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 
26. 

26. 


27. 

« 

28. 

« 

29. 

«( 

30. 

Dentist 

31. 

« 

32. 

«< 

33. 

« 

34. 

« 

35. 

« 

36. 

« 

37. 

Pharmacist,    . 

38. 

(« 

39. 

«< 

40. 

« 

41. 

« 

42. 

« 

43. 

tt 

44. 

t€ 

45. 

« 

46. 

« 

47. 

« 

48. 

Oculist,    

Washington.   D.  C,  High,    Cheraw,    S.  C,    ... 

Howard  University. 

Washburn  College Port  Royal ,    Tenn. , 

Howard  University. 

Institute  Colored  Youtli,    Philadelphia 

Howard  University. 

Ohio  State  University,   E.  Liverpool,  O., . . 

I'isk  University,   Claxton, ,   Ga.,    

University  of  Illinois. 

Pittsburgh  High,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.,    .. 

Western  Reserve. 

Shaw  University,  M.  D.,   Walnut  Cove,  N.  C, 

Biddle  University Rochester ,   Pa. ,    ... 

Shaw  University. 

Cleveland   Homeopathic,    Oil  City,   Pa. 

Medical  College. 

City  College  of  New  York,   ....St.  Kitts,  B.  W.  L, 

Penna.   Dental  College. 

"Practical  Registered  Dentist,"  Gloucester  Co.,  Va. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,    Templeton,  Pa.,  .. 

Smlthfleld,  O.,  High,   Cadiz,   O.,    

Howard  University. 

Howard  University ,   Barbados ,  W.  I. ,   . 

Toronto  Schools,    Toronto,  Canada, 

Howard  University. 

Ohio  Medical , Urbana,  6 

.University  of  Pittsburgh Harrisburg,  Pa.,    . 

University  of  Pittsburgh,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.,    . 

Lincoln  University ,    Danville ,   Va. ,    ... 

Phlla.  College  Pharmacy. 

University  of  Pittsburgh Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    . 

University  of  Pittsburgh,    Homestead,   Pa.,    . 

Cherokee  National  High Okla.     (Old     Indian 

Territory.) 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Phila.  College  Pharmacy,    Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Charleroi  High  School,    Charleroi,  Pa 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Phila.  Medico-Chi.  Ph.G.,   Washington,   D.  C 

Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,    Pittsburgh,   Pa..    . 

University  Pgh.,  R.  Q.  A.  P. 

Franklin.  Pa.,  High,    Franklin,  Pa.,    ... 

Temple  University. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  (?) ,   Clarksville,  Mo.,   . 

National  Optical  College. 


16 

9 
6 

34 

3 
5 


49 
6 
5 

1 
13 

25 
6 
6 

19 

1 
6 
5 


23 
5 

7 
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About  half  of  the  practicing  physicians,  dentists,  etc.,  were  gradu- 
ates of  reputable  colleges  before  they  became  medical  students,  the 
other  half  having  completed  courses  in  high  schools.  Among  the 
institutions  from  which  they  were  graduated  are  Lincoln  University, 
Pennsylvania,  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  University  of 
Indiana^  Wilberforce  University,  etc.  They  received  their  medical 
training  from  the  following  institutions:  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Temple  University,  Howard  University, 
Shaw  University,  Meharry  Medical  School,  Boston  University,  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College,  Western  Reserve  University,  Tufts  College, 
Woman's  Medical  College,  American  Medical  College,  University  of 
Chicago,  Hahnmann  Medical  College,  Harvard  University,  Medical 
College,  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Five  of  the  Philadelphia  physi- 
cians are  women,  graduated  as  follows:  2  from  Women's  Medical 
College,  1  from  Tufts  Medical  College,  1  from  the  American  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  and  one  from  Temple  University. 

The  above  indicates  that  more  than  half  of  the  physicians,  den- 
tists, etc.,  have  been  practicing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Pitts 
burgh  since  the  census  of  1900,  that  is  less  than  12  years.  With 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  all  of  these  are  now  practicing  in  the 
dty  where  they  began  their  practice.  Exceptions  are  two  Pitts- 
burgh physicians  who  left  Coatesville  within  the  past  year  on  account 
of  the  lynching  of  a  negro  by  citizens  of  that  town  in  August,  1911. 
The  longest  period  of  practice  in  one  place  is  49  years,  by  a  dentist 
of  Pittsburgh;  the  longest  period  of  practice  of  a  physician  is  34 
years  by  a  native  Pittsburgher.  The  longest  practice  in  Philadel- 
phia is  thirty-three  years.  Negro  physicians  as  a  rule  are  more 
prosperous  than  negro  business  men.  Their  practice  ranges  from 
1300  per  year  for  the  beginner  to  f 5,000  per  year.  Some  of  the 
physicians,  about  a  half  dozen,  in  each  city  own  automobiles.  Be- 
cause they  are  denied  free  access  to  all  the  hospitals  and  training 
schools,  the  negroes  have  established  Frederick  Douglass  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  now  seventeen  years  old,  having  a  commo- 
dious building  costing  fl00,000  and  accommodating  200  patients 
and  20  nurses;  also  the  Mercy  Hospital,  in  Philadelphia,  now  six 
years  old,  as  yet  without  a  permanent  building;  and  the  Lincoln 
Hospital  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  and  pharmacists  of  Philadel- 
phia have  the  "Philadelphia  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Allied 
Sciences,"  established  12  years  ago,  while  the  dentists  have  recently 
organized  the  "William  A.  Jackson  Dental  Association,"  named  for 
one  of  the  pioneer  negro  dentists  of  the  city,  and  established  for 
social  intercourse  and  professional  betterment. 
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TEACHERS. 


Negro  teachers  have  been  employed  in  Philadelphia  as  far  back  as 
1800.  A  report  made  of  negro  schools  in  1856  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing ones  at  that  time  taught  by  negro  teachers,  some  of  which  had 
been  in  existence  more  than  fifteen  years: 


TABLE  XXXII. 

Negro  Schools  Taught  by  Negro  Teachers.    From  Needles'  Statistical   Inquiry 
into  the  Condition  of  People  of  Color  of  Philadelphia  in  1856. 


■t 

•g 

CO 

?;2 

o» 

•s 

g. 

Teacher. 

School. 

1 

A 
S 

a 

X> 

S 

B 

^ 

3 

^ 

:z 

Sarah  M.  Douglass, Institute  Building,  above  7th  St., 

Amelia  Bogle 12th  above  Sruce  St,  

Adam  S.  Driver,    Barclay  above  6th  St. ,   

Eliza  Clark 5th  and  Gaskill  St.,  

Emeline  Higgins 4  Raspberry  St., 

Ada  Hinton,    6  Locust  St 

Sarah  Gordon, 9  Rodman  St ,  

Diana  Smith Prosperous  Alley 

Emeline  Curtis,   62  GasWll  St.,  

Ann  McCormick,   Brown  above  Tenth  St 

Ann  McCormick,   Brown  above  Fourth  St ,  

Geo.  W.  Johnson,    Lombard  above  7th  St ,  

Margaret  Forten 92  Lombard  St.,  


1835 

30 

1841 

17 

1850 

37 

1850 

40 

1840 

30 

1849 

20 

1849 

30 

1836 

15 

1860 

12 

1852 

20 

1854 

30 

1854 

40 

1856 

10 

In  1900  the  census  reported  88  males  and  116  females  as  teachers 
and  professors  in  colleges,  a  total  of  154,  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Most  of  these  must  evidently  have  been  teachers  in  private 
schools  or  public  schools  outside  of  the  cities.  For  in  Philadelphia 
the  number  of  negro  public  schools  teachers  was  not  over  30,  of 
whom  less  than  five  were  men ;  and  there  were  no  negro  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh.  In  1912  there  are  still  no  negro 
teachers  in  the  public  school  system  of  Pittsburgh,  but  the  number 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  School  System  is  about  90.     Several  of 
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the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  have  exclusively  negro  teachers 
as  follows: 

Joseph  V.  Hill  School,  Germantown,  8  teachers. 

Meehan  School,  Germantown,  4  teachers. 

Thomas  Durham  School,  16th  and  Lombard,  26  teachers. 

The  PoUoch  School,   Catherine  St.,   near  15th,   13  teachers. 

The  Wilmot  School,  Frankford,  3  teachers. 

Reynolds  School,  20th  and  Jefferson  Sts.,  21  teachers. 

Robert  Purvis  School,  1  teacher. 

James  Miller  School,  4  teachers. 

Martha  Washington,  3  teachers. 

Somerville  School,  2  teachers. 

In  1912  there  were  about  9,000  negro  children  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  A  few  more  than  a  third  of  them  are  taught 
by  negro  teachers.  The  J.  V.  Hill,  Meehan,  Thomas  Dur- 
ham, Reynolds,  Polloch,  Wilmot,  Miller,  and  Robert  Purvis  schools 
have  all  negro  teachers  and  have  3,000  pupils  practically  all  of  whom 
are  negroes.  Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  negro  population  for  the  use  of  teachers 
in  the  instruction  of  their  children,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  used 
without  unduly  and  disadvantageously  segregating  the  negro  chil- 
dren, and  the  Board  of  Education  has  recognized  this  desire  by  ap- 
pointing more  negro  teachers.  The  demand  has  stimulated  the 
supply  and  there  are  more  negroes  now  taking  high  and  Noiinal 
School  courses  in  Philadelphia  than  ever  before. 

There  are  8  negro  teachers  in  the  Home  of  Industry,  2  in  Rasp- 
berry School,  10  in  Berean  Industrial  School,  and  a  number  of  otbe.  s. 
Beside  these  teachers  there  are  teachers  resident  in  Philadelphia 
who  teach  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  in  adjacent  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania,, some  of  whom  come  to  the  city  every  day,  and  others 
once  per  week.  Others  who  teach  at  greater  distances,  return  only 
during  the  vacation  periods.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  graduates 
from  the  city  high  schools;  and  all  who  teach  in  the  city,  with  rare 
exception,  from  the  Philadelphia  Normal  School.  The  principal  of 
the  largest  school  is  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man.  Salary  ranges  from 
|80  per  month  for  the  outside  and  private  school  teacher  to  f 2,1 00 
per  annum  for  the  principal  of  the  largest  grammar  school. 

The  number  of  lawyers  in  Pittsburgh  increased  by  1  addition  dur- 
ing 12  years,  there  being  in  1912,  six  as  against  five  attorneys  at 
law  in  1900.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  14  lawyers.  The  lawyers 
are  confined  chiefly  to  practice  among  their  race.  They  earn  from 
f600  to  f3,000  per  year  from  practice.  In  1910  a  negro  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Pennsylvania,  and  re-elected  in  1912.  A  negro  lawyer  is 
assistant  prosecuting  attorney  of  Pittsburgh.  There  are  two  negro 
7—10—1913. 
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periodicals  in  Pittsburgh,  both  weeklies,  and  twelve  in  Philadel- 
phia, all  weeklies,  except  one  quarterly  and  two  monthly  magazines. 
Most  of  these  are  conducted  as  "side"  enterprises  by  lawyers,  busi- 
ness men  and  clergymen,  or  as  organs  of  churches  and  societies. 
The  revenue  derived  from  them  is  small.  The  A.  M.  E.  Church 
issues  a  quarterly  magazine  and  a  weekly  paper,  their  editor  being 
elected  for  four  years  at  a  salary  of  |1,350  each  per  annum. 

The  negro  in  the  professions  has  been  a  comparatively  recent  de- 
velopment and  serves  almost  exclusively  the  negro  population,  the 
tendency  being  both  to  confine  him  to  this  group  and  to  give  him 
more  or  less  monopoly  of  the  same.  The  development  has  been, 
minister,  physician,  dentist,  phaimacist,  teacher,  lawyer,  journalist- 
The  possible  exception  to  this  is  the  negro  musician  and  actor,  who 
still  has  a  wider  field  than  his  race. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  BUSINESS. 
Historical  Considerations. 
The  negroes  were  brought  to  this  country  to  work  for  others,  not 
to  work  for  themselves  and  certainly  not  to  engage  in  business. 
Just  as  the  mechanics  protested  against  their  working  at  trades, 
there  was  also  protests  against  slaves  buying  and  selling,    which 
took  the  form  of  positive  prohibition  in  the  legislative  enactment 
of  several   colonies.     But  in   Pennsylvania  free  negroes  were   not 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  business.     In  1838,  theie  were  reported 
in  the  Registry  of  Trades  of  People  of  Color  of  Philadelphia  133 
women  and  211  men,  344  in  all,  who  conducted  businesses  for  them- 
selves.    Small  businesses  have  been  conducted  for  many  years.     A 
negro  "hominy  vender"  became  very  popular  in  Philadelphia  during 
the  ante-bellum  days.     The  negro  caterers  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century  developed  the  largest  businesses  conducted  by 
the  race,  and  several  of  them  died  leaving  large  estates.      Their  sons 
became  physicians  and  lawyers  and  dentists,  and  tlieir  daughters 
married  professional  and  business  men,  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  later  social  development  of  the  race.     Stephen  Smith  and  William 
Whipple  conducted  a  large  lumber  business,  and  Smith  died  leaving 
part  of  his  estate  to  charity,  the  value  of  which  was  over  $50,000. 
In  Pittsburgh  negro  wig  makers  and  hairdressers  and  barbers  flour- 
ished, and  to-dav  the  oldest  wigmaking  and  hairshop  in  that  citv 
is  that  of  a  negro,  which  had  its  beginning  in  1838,  and  has  consf 
nuently  had  74  years  of  continuous  existence. 

INHERITANCE  OP  SLAVERY. 

While  several  of  the  businesses  of  negroes  date  back  of  the  Emanci- 
pation, yet  most  of  the  business  to-day  is  conducted  by  negroes  who 
were  bom  in  the  South  or  are  children  of  Southern  and  slave  parents. 
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Slavery  therefore  had  a  distinct  effect  both  upon  them  and  upon  their 
constituency.  The  negro  business  man  has  the  inheritance  of  slavery 
to  overcome  in  two  forms.  First  in  himself,  in  lack  of  initiative, 
self  direction  and  self  confidence,  together  with  the  poverty  and 
lack  of  training;  and,  secondly,  the  social  inheritance  of  slavery 
which  made  one  negro  distrust  the  ability  of  another,  and  become 
jealous  of  his  success,  which  of  course  tends  to  divide  rather  than 
unite  the  patronage  of  negroes  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  businesses 
of  their  fellows.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  businesses  not  known 
ro  slavery.  The  largest  number  of  negroes  are  in  the  barber's  busi 
ness,  a  business  inherited  from  slavery,  as  also  in  part  catering, 
restaurant  and  hotel  keeping,  tailoring  and  dressmaking,  which 
are  just  one  step  removed  from  the  domestic  and  personal  service 
rendered  during  slavery.  Barbers,  caterers,  hotel  and  restaurant 
keepers,  tailors  and  dressmakers,  represent  over  one-third  of  all  the 
negroes  in  business.  In  these  trades  or  businesses  they  serve  chiefly 
negroes,  largely  because  of  the  existence  of  the  sentiment  among 
whites  not  to  serve  negroes  in  their  establishments.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  barber  shops  and  nine-tenths  of  the  restaurants 
conducted  by  negroes  have  the  exclusive  patronage  of  negroes. 

New  lines  of  business,  unknown  to  slavery,  are  being  gradually 
entered  by  negroes.  In  these  lines  of  business  the  handicap  of  lack 
of  training,  capital  and  confidence  are  most  clearly  seen.  It  is  in 
these  where  the  ability  of  the  colored  business  man  is  most  taxed 
and  where  there  is  consequently  most  failure.  These  include  the 
businesses  connected  with  mechanical  trades,  such  as  printers,  con- 
tractors and  builders,  and  a  step  higher  those  purely  commercial, 
such  as  real  estate,  insurance,  banking,  etc. 

NUMBER. 

In  1907  the  Colored  Directory  of  Philadelphia  reported  the  follow- 
ing businesses  conducted  by  colored  men  whose  business  places  were 
located  chiefly  in  the  section  of  the  city  where  most  of  the  negroes 
live,  viz:  2  advertising  companies,  2  dealers  in  antiques,  1  apartment 
house,  1  savings  bank,  116  barbers,  3  bands  of  music,  3  bicycle  re- 
pairers, 21  boot  blacks  and  shining  parlors,  21  boot  and  shoe  makers, 
2  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights,  1  brass  melterer,  9  building  and 
loan  associations,  4  boarding  houses,  (only  the  large  ones  are  enu- 
merated, there  are  probably  two  scores  of  them),  8  carpenters,  2 
steam  carpet  cleaning  works,  80  caterers,  2  caterers  and  confec- 
tioners, 1  chair  caner,  7  cigar  ^lanufacturers  and  dealers,  27  cigar 
and  tobacco  dealers,  5  cleaning  and  dyeing  works,  24  coal  and  ice 
dealers,  4  cemetery  and  burying  societies,  2  clothing  stores,  6  con- 
tractors, 6  confectioneries,  2  crockery  and  glassware  dealers,  20  cus- 
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torn  tailors,  1  drug  store,  1  dry  cleaning  and  scouring  company,  4 
small  dry  goods  stores,  1  electric  bell  hanger,  85  employment  agen- 
cies, 1  women's  exchange,  40  express  and  transfer  men,  3  florists, 
3  fruit  and  produce  dealers,  13  furniture  dealers,  2  gent's  furnishers, 
7  furniture  movers,  48  grocers,  22  hair  culturists  and  manicurists, 
10  hotels,  1  hat  cleaner,  2  hucksters,  6  ice  dealers,  3  ice  cream  par- 
lors, 10  insurance  agents,  5  insurance  companies,  4  jewelers,  16  job 
printers,  15  junk  dealers,  10  hand  laundries,  6  livery  stables,  2  loan 
companies,  3  manufacturers  of  society  regalia,  7  manufacturei  s  of 
\arious  kinds,  1  marble  cleaner,  5  masseurs,  2  magazines,  3  meat 
dealers,  1  metal  signs,  5  milk  dealers,  2  milliners,  2  moving  pictures, 
0  news  dealers,  20  newspaj.eis,  3  notary  publics,  4  orchestras,  1 
organ  tuner,  3  painters,  4  paper  hangers,  4  patent  medicine  dealers, 

2  penmen,  4  photographers,  6  poolrooms,  3  provision  stores,  18  real 
estate  dealers,  83  restaurants,  2  saloons,  2  dealers  in  second  hand 
goods,  1  shoe  store,  4  sign  painters,  3  stationery  stores,  1  steam  laun- 
dry, 2  stove  dealers,  12  undertakers,  12  upholsterers,  8  white  washers 
and  calsominers,  1  wholesale  merchandise  company. 

The  businesses  in  Pittsburgh  were  as  follows,  according  to  Tlie 
Colored  Business  Directory  of  Pittsburgh,  by  Chas.  W.  Chappelle, 
and  as  supplemented  by  the  author's  personal  investigations: 

Three  amusement  rinks  and  parks,  30  barbers  with  baths,  4  black 
smiths  and  horseshoers,  2  bakeries,  1  boat  builder,  1  boot  and  shoe 
dealer,  6  cafes'  and  bars,  2  carpet  cleaning  establishments,  4  confec- 
tioners, 4  caterers,  1  cemetery  company,  2  chiropodists,  4  general  con- 
tractors, 4  contractors  and  builders,  3  dancing  academies,  1  detective 
agency,  8  dressmakers,  1  dry  goods  and  notion  store,  5  dyers 
and  cleaners,  1  electrician,  2  employment  agencies,  5  engineers, 
14   expressmen,   6   dealers    in    fish,    oysters   and   game,    1    florist, 

3  funeral  directors,  1  gents  furnishings,  11  grocers,  6  hairdressers  and 
wig  makers,  10  hotels,  1  horse  shoer,  2  ice  dealers,  1  ice  cream 
maker,  7  insurance  agents  and  societies,  1  jeweler,  7  ladies  tailors, 
2  livery  stables,  3  undertakers,  2  newspapers,  3  nurses,  1  paper 
hanger  and  decorator,  2  j)ainters  and  grainers,  2  photographers,  8 
plumber  and  gas  fitters,  9  pool  rooms,  5  job  printers,  2  penmen,  5 
real  estate  dealers,  14  restaurants  and  lunch  looms,  1  roofer,  1  sta- 
tioner and  book  seller. 
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BUSINESS  IN  1912. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  approximate  number  of  Phila- 
delphia negroes  in  business,  in  October,  1912,  compared  with  the 
number  in  business  in  1907  and  1910,  when  the  writer  made  similar 
counts. 


TABLE  XXXIII. 
Negro  Businesses  in  Philadelphia  in  1907,   1910  and  1912. 


Kind  of  Business. 


1907.   1910.   1912. 


Advertisers,    

Antiques,   

Apartments,    

Barbers,   

Bands  of  music , 

Bicycle  repairers,   

Shining  parlors 

Blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights,   

Brass  melters,   

Building  and  loan  association,  

Brokers,  

Boarding  houses 

Carpet  cleaning,   

Caterers,    

Confectioners,    

Chair  caning,   

Cigar  manufacturers 

Cigar  and  tobacco  dealers,  

Cleaning  and  dyeing,  

Cemeteries  and  burying  companies, 

Coal  and  ice  dealers ,  

Clothing,    

Crockery  and  glassware, 

Custom  tailors,    

Drug  stores, 

Dry  goods,  

Dry  cleaning  and  scouring,   

Electricians,   

Employment  offices,   

Exchanges,    

Express  and  hauling,  

Florists,   

Fruit  and  produce,  

Furniture 

B^irniture  moving  cars,    

Gents  furnishing,   

Grocers,   

Hair  culturists  and  manicurists,   . . , 

Hat  cleaners 

Hotels,    , 


2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

116 

111 

135 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

21 

14 

32 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

80 

79 

73 

2 

5 

16 

1 

1 

2 

7 

4 

6 

33 

24 

36 

5 

4 

7 

4 

4 

4 

24 

18 

28 

2 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

20 

31 

36 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

35 

30 

34 

1 

1 

1 

40 

41 

49 

3 

4 

40 

3 

2 

2 

13 

6 

12 

7 

5 

5 

2 

8 

7 

48 

50 

71 

22 

27 

30 

1 

1 

1 

10 

16 

16 
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Kind  of  Business. 


1907.       1910. 


1912. 


Hucksters ,    

Ice  dealers 

Ice  cream  parlors , 

Insurance  agents ,   

Insurance  and  benefit  companies, 

Jewelry 

Job  printers 

Junk  dealers 

Lp-undries 

Livery  stables,  

Loan  companies,   

Manufacturers  of  regalia 

Manufacturers ,    

Marble  cleaners ,   

Mazagines,    

Masseuse,    

Meat  dealers ,   

Metal  signs,    

Milk  dealers,    

Millinery,    

Moving  pictures,   

Music  dealers 

News  dealers,  

Newspapers,    

Notions ,   

Notaries  public ,  

Orchestras,    

Oi gan  tuners,    

Painters,    

Paper  hangers,  

Patent  medicines,  

Penmen ,  

Photographers,    

Pool  room,    

Provisions,    

Real  estate  dealers,   

Restaurants,     , 

Roots  and  herbs,    

Saloon ,   

Second  hand  goods,   , 

Shoemakers  and  repairers, 

Shoe   store 

Sign  painters , 

Stationers,  , 

Steam  laundry ,   

Undertakers,    

Upholsterers .    

White  washing,  

Wholesale  merchandise,   


2 

3 

3 

6 

7 

7 

3 

3 

6 

10 

7 

12 

5 

11 

12 

4 

2 

2 

16 

17 

20 

15 

2 

3 

11 

14 

14 

6 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

.... 

2 

7 

7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

5 

8 

9 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

4 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

4 

.... 

2 

2 

9 

9 

16 

20 

13 

10 
6 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

3 

.... 

8 

4 

2 

6 
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2 

6 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

6 

8 

21 

3 

2 

7 

18 

20 

20 

83 

74 

111 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

7 

14 

11 

18 

1 

1 

• . .  • 

4 

.... 

6 

3 

5 

5 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

11 

10 

11 

12 

12 

14 

8 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 
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The  total  number  of  negroes  listed  as  engaged  in  some  business 
in  Philadelphia  was  1,108,  an  increase  in  five  years  of  more  than  200. 
Most  negroes  are  in  the  barber  business,  the  number  being  135.  Ill, 
or  ten  per  cent.,  were  in  the  restaurant  business.  There  were  73 
caterers  and  71  grocers.  These  four  classes  of  business  constitute 
390  or  35.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  negro  business. 

Below  is  given  a  detailed  statement  of  355  negro  businesses  in 
Philadelphia  and  90  in  Pittsburgh  with  some  personal  information 
as  to  their  proprietors.  These  are  located  chiefly  in  the  section 
where  the  negro  population  is  densest. 


TABLE  XXXIV. 
Negro  Businesses  in  Philadelphia. 
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1.  Barber  shop ,    15 

2.  Hair  shop,    2 

3.  Druggist,  30 

4.  Upholsterer 12 

5.  Botanical  doctor 28 

6.  Restaurant,    4 

7.  Shoe  shining  parlor ,    4 

8.  Barber ,    6  mos. 

9.  Barber,    6 

10.  Druggist,     12 

11.  Merchant  tailor ,   3 

12.  Barber 6 

13.  Restaurant,    10 

14.  Expressman ,    10 

15.  Jeweler,  2 

16.  Restaurant,    10 

17.  Shooting  gallery,   3 

18.  Bakery,    8 

19.  Produce  and  poultry,   ...  4 

20.  Restaurant 1  mo. 

21.  Restaurant,      5 

22.  Caterer,   15 

23.  Wholesale  produce,   3 

24.  Groceries,    7 

25.  Barber,    1} 

26.  Meat  market 15 


$50  00 

1 

$7  00 

Yes. 

500  00 

5 

25  00 

No. 

5,000  00 

2 

15  00 

Yes. 

100  00 

1 

18  00 

Yes. 

500  00 

• . .  • 

200  00 

.... 

150  00 

3 

15  00 

No. 

900  00 

6 

42  00 

No. 

150  00 

3 

25  00 

• ." . . 

3,200  00 

4 

30  00 

No. 

5,000  00 

3 

40  00 

No. 

2,000  00 

6 

60  00 

No. 

400  00 

4 

16  00 
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600  00 

2 

20  00 

No. 

300  00 

1 

10  00 

Yes. 

200  00 

3 

15  00 

No. 

300  00 

1 

10  00 

Yes. 

250  00 

No. 

800  00 

2 

20  00 



50  00 

500  00 

2 

15  00 



1,500  00 

16 

130  00 

Yes. 

1,000  00 

3 

25  00 

Yes. 

700  00 

1 

10  00 

Yes. 

150  00 

No. 

5,000  00 

3 

18  00 

Yes. 
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27.  Hair  store,  3 

28.  5  &  10  cent  store,  notions,  1 

29.  Barber  shop,    10 

30.  Furniture  store,   1 

31.  Chiropodist,  5 

32.  Groceries,   9 

33.  Groceries 2 

34.  House  furnishing,    2 

35.  Restaurant,    3  mos. 

36.  Decorators,    2 

37.  Barber,    11 

38.  Employment  agency,    ...  22 

39.  Employment  agency ,    . . .  6 

40.  Barber,    7 

41.  Pool  room,    9 

42.  Caterers*  supplies,    18 

43.  Restaurant,    6  mos. 

44.  Blacksmith    wheelwright,  35 

45.  Pool  room,    7 

46.  Antiques 25 

47.  Barber,    15 

48.  Cigars  and  confectionery,  33 

49.  Restaurant,    1  mo. 

50.  Restaurant,    10 

51.  Printers 3 

52.  Printer,  20 

53.  Cigar  dealer,   2 

54.  Printer,   2 

55.  Restaurant,    4 

56.  Barber,    18 

57.  Restaurant,    5 

58.  Barber 18 

59.  Furniture  upholstery ,    . .  50 

60.  Barber,    6 

61.  Insurance ,    10 

62.  Importers,    6  mos. 

63.  Real  estate  broker ,    2 

64.  Pool  and  billiard,  23 

65.  Undertaker,    4 

66.  Merchant  tailor ,   7 

67.  Barber 9 

68.  Real  estate,    12 


1,000  00 

2 

10  00 

. . .  . 

1,000  00 

2 

8  00 

. . . . 

800  00 

7 

50  00 

Yes. 

500  00 

2 

16  00 

.... 

Nominal. 

.... 

1,500  00 

4 

32  00 

.... 

5,000  00 

2 

15  00 

Yes. 

3,000  00 

3 

20  00 

Yes. 

100  00 

No. 

1,000  00 

.... 

150  00 

1 

6  00 

No. 

Nominal. 

2 

13  00 

Yes. 

Nominal. 

1 

8  00 

Yes. 

100  00 

1 

8  00 

No. 

800  00 

1 

8  00 

No. 

3,000  00 

2 

15  00 

No. 

250  00 

2 

15  00 

No. 

500  00 

Yes. 

600  00 

2 

16  00 

Yes. 

25,000  00 

5 

40  00 

Yes. 

150  00 

2 

16  00 

Yes. 

300  00 

3 

18  00 

Yes. 

Nominal. 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

1,500  00 

2 

15  00 

No. 

500  00 

.... 

500  00 

1 

5  00 

No. 

300  00 

No. 

150  00 

2 

18  00 

No. 

250  00 

Yes. 

100  00 

No. 

50  00 

1 

8  00 

No. 

2,500  00 

2 

25  00 

Yes. 

500  00 

2 

16  00 

Yes. 

12 

100  00 

No. 

Nominal. 

1 

8  00 

No. 

200  00 

5 

35  00 

Yes. 

1,500  00 

2 

15  00 

Yes. 

3,000  00 

3 

25  00 

No. 

500  00 

3 

20  00 

Yes. 

1,000  00 

5 

40  00 

Yes. 

5,000  00 

14 

125  00 

Yes. 
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69.  Employment  agency,    ... 

70.  Sign  painter 

71.  Artist,    

72.  Grocery,    

73.  Hotel  apartment,   

74.  Hotel,  

75.  Upholsterer ,     

76.  Restaurant,    

77.  Post  card  and  newspapers 

78.  Confectionery,  

79.  Confectionery,   

80.  Second-hand  furniture,    . 

81.  Restaurant,    

82.  Barber,    

83.  Cigar  dealer,   

84.  Decorators  and  painters, 

85.  Restaurant,    

86.  Carpenter ,    

87.  Barber,    

88.  Restaurant,    , . 

89.  Barber 

90.  Apartments 

91.  Barber  shop ,    

92.  Employment  agency,    ... 

93.  Rubber  goods,   

94.  Restaurant,    

95.  Carpenter,    

96.  Employment  office, 

97.  Restaurant ,    

98.  Notary  public  and  insur- 

ance ,  

99.  Insurance,    

100.  B.  &  L.  Association, 

101.  Hotel.     

102.  Restaurant,    

103.  Hotel 

104.  Hair  goods,   

105.  Hair  goods 

106.  Upholsterer,   

107.  Restaurant,    

108.  Shoemaker,    

109.  Botanical  doctor,    


11  1,000  00 

8  400  00 

18  100  00 
15  150  00 

3  3,000  00 

10  2,000  00 

10  Nominal. 

6  mos.  1,000  00 

3  50  00 

1  250  00 

10  200  00 

3  100  00 
2  mos.  100  00 

4  100  00 
10  250  00 

18  mos.  300  00 

5  Nominal. 

1  Nominal. 
15  100  00 

3  100  00 

19  150  00 

2  500  00 
25  150  00 

9  100  00 
34  150  00 

7  150  00 

15  

12  

6  mos.  50  00 

8  

6  

8  

10  2,500  00 

4  

5  500  00 

1  Nominal. 

40  Nominal. 

2i  Nominal. 

1  Nominal. 

3  Nominal. 


12 


15  00  No. 

28  00  Yes. 

No. 

15  00  Yes. 

35  00  Yes. 

No. 

82  00  Yes. 

No. 

No. 

6  00  Yes. 

5  00  No. 

No. 

5  00  No. 

8  00  Yes. 

45  00  No. 

No. 

No. 

8  00  No. 

15  00  No. 

8  00  No. 

10  00  Yes. 

10  00  No. 

No. 

20  00  Yes. 

10  00  Yes. 

Yes. 

5  00  Yes. 
No. 

8  00  Yes. 

20  00  Yes. 

15  00  .... 

40  00  No. 

No. 

5  00  No. 

Yes. 

12  00  No. 

No. 

Yes. 
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110.  Grocery ,    6 

111.  Insurance,    3 

112.  Clothing,     6 

113.  Botanical  medicines,  10 

114.  Restaurant,    2 

115.  Restaurant,    3 

116.  Barber  shop ,   6  mos. 

117.  Tailor,  9 

118.  Confectionery,  3  mos. 

119.  Tailor,     10 

120.  Restaurant,    7 

121.  Tailor,    6 

122.  Insurance,    10 

123.  Cafe,   restaurant,    3 

124.  Furniture,    5  mos. 

125.  Hotel, 6 

126.  Contractor  and  builder,..  13 

127.  Employment  agency, 5 

128.  Collecting   agency,    15 

129.  Fruit  and  produce 11 

130.  Second-hand  goods,   curi- 

osities, antiques 12 

131.  Barber,    2 

132.  Grocery,    5 

133.  Groceries,     2  mos. 

134.  Grocery, 1 

135.  Barber,    30 

136.  Restaurant,    3  mos. 

137.  Gymnasium,  11 

138.  Restaurant 1 

139.  Restaurant,    3 

140.  Second-hand  furniture,..  7 

141.  Restaurant 6  mos. 

142.  Confectionery,   9 

143.  Shoemaker ,    40 

144.  Watchmaker,  jeweler,   ..  12 

145.  Barber  shop 21 

146.  Restaurant,    8  mos. 

147.  Poultry  and  game ,  27 

148.  Publisher  of  newspaper,.  11 

149.  Contractor  and  builder,   .  7 

150.  Pork  and  produce,   18 


150  00 


10 

120  00 

No 

6,000  00 

Yes. 

1,500  00 

10 

150  00 

Yes. 

1 

8  00 

No. 

50  00 

1 

5  00 

No. 

Nominal. 

.... 

100  00 

• . . . 

100  00 

.... 

Nominal. 

1 

6  00 

Yes. 

2,000  00 

7 

60  00 

Yes. 

30,000  00 

10 

100  00 

Yes. 

8 

60  00 

No. 

15  00 

1 

7  00 

No. 

4,000  00 

6 

30  00 

No. 

25 

250  00 

Yes. 

2 

24  00 

Yes. 
Yes. 

2,00Q  00 

2 

20  00 

Yes. 

Nominal. 

No. 

150  00 

1 

8  00 

No. 

150  00 

No. 

500  00 

No. 

300  00 

Yes. 

Nominal. 

1 

8  00 

No. 

Nominal. 

1 

5  00 

Yes. 

300  00 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

1,500  00 

1 

5  00 

No. 

350  00 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

500  00 

No. 

50  00 

1 

7  00 

No. 

50  00 

2 

8  00 

No. 

2,500  00 

5 

50  00 

Yes. 
Yes. 

1,500  00 

5 

100  00 

Yes. 

2,000  00 

3 

30  00 

Yes. 
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152.  Agrency,  coal, 1 

152.  Tailor 17 

153.  Cabinet  maker 9 

154.  Barbershop ,     6  mos. 

155.  Groceries ,    11 

156.  Tailor,  32 

157.  Printer,  1 

158.  Grocery,    1 

159.  Emplojrment  agency,    ...  2 

160.  Grocery, 3 

161.  Confectioners  and  tobacco  6  mos. 

162.  Grocery ,    6  mos. 

163.  Tailor,  20 

164.  Produce ,    1 

165.  Printer,     12 

166.  Express,    8 

167.  Caterer,   15 

168.  Cigar  manufacturing,   ...  18 

169.  Cigar  and  confectionery,  2  mos. 

170.  Express, 10 

171.  Grocery,    5 

172.  Tailor,  25 

173.  Grocer, 22 

174.  Cigars  and  periodicals,..  3 

175.  Pool  parlor 3 

176.  Pool  room,   2 

177.  Jeweler ,    5 

178.  Dyeing  and  cleaning,    ...  30 

179.  Barber  shop , 

180.  Grocery,    5  mos. 

181.  Cigars,  notions.   3 

182.  Grocery,    2 

183.  Jobbing  plasterer 12 

184.  Groceries 7  mos. 

185.  Restaurant,    2 

186.  Real  estate,  2 

187.  Barber  shop,    20 

188.  Grocery,    8 

189.  Notions ,  cigars ,  etc. ,   . . .  30 

190.  Boot  black  parlor,   2 

191.  Tobacco  and  notions, 

192.  Grocery 15 


Nominal Yes. 

1,000  00  3           40  00  No. 

150  00  1   Nominal.  Yes. 

900  00  1           10  00  Yes. 

50  00         No. 

150  00         No. 

500  00         No. 

Nominal No. 

100  00         No. 

150  00  

150  00         No. 

150  00         No. 

Nominal No. 

250  00  2           15  00  No. 

500  00         No. 

2,000  00  5          45  00  Yes. 

900  00  5          70  00  Yes. 

500  00  1            5  00  No. 

200  00         No. 

200  00         No. 

300  00  1          10  00  No. 

500  00         Yes. 

300  00  1            5  00  No. 

1,500  00  2          15  00  Yes. 

500  00  1             8  00  No. 

250  00         No. 

1,000  00         Yes. 

75  00  1            6  00  ... . 

150  00  

2,000  00  4          30  00  Yes. 

200  00         No. 

Nominal No. 

200  00  1            8  00  No. 

100  00         No. 

1          10  00  Yes. 

100  00  2          14  00  Yes. 

800  00  1            7  00  No. 

1,000  00  2           10  00     

150  00  2          15  00  Yes. 

25  00  

200  00  
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193.  Express 17 

194.  Building  and  loan,    6 

195.  Barber  shop 40 

196.  Grocery,    13 

197.  Printing,   grocery,    10 

198.  Notions,    2 

199.  Furniture 20 

200.  Furniture, 12 

201.  Groceries,     16 

202.  Furniture 5 

203.  Upholsterers    and    furni- 
ture,      23 

204.  Decorator,  12 

205.  Confections,     5 

206.  Barber 2 

207.  Upholsterer ,    35 

208.  Restaurant,    2 

209.  Expert  penman,   20 

210.  Barber,    10 

211.  Restaurant,    16 

212.  Milk  dairy 19 

213.  Expressman 2 

214.  Printer,    9 

215.  Restaurant,    1 

216.  Florist, 3 

217.  Musician 1 

218.  Undertaker,   3 

219.  Dyeing  and  cleaning,    ...  3 

220.  Shoe  shining  parlor,    ...  10 

221.  Proprietary  medicines,   ..  20 

222.  Restaurant,     2 

223.  Restaurant 10  mos. 

224.  Expressman,    10 

225.  Barber  shop,   2 

226.  Restaurant,    3 

227.  Insurance ,    3 

228.  Cigar  manufacturers,    ..  20 

229.  Storage,  '      10 

230.  Restaurant,  6 

231.  Bootblack  parlor,  3 

232.  Restaurant,  

233.  Cafe,  restaurant,  4 


150  00  1 

1 

50  00  1 

150  00  1 

6,000  00  12 

200  00  1 

200  00  1 

150  00    

500  00  1 

250  00    

500  00  1 

4 

200  00    

300  00  2 

Nominal 

150  00    

300  00  1 

300  00  1 

500  00  3 

400  00  2 

3,500  00  5 

100  00 

600  00  2 

300  00    

600  00  2 

200  00    

100  00  3 

1,200  00  2 

250  00  1 

500  00  3 

300  00  2 

200  00  2 

100  00  1 

2 

300  00  3 

10,000  00  4 

150  00  2 

75  00  5 

50  00    

100  00  3 


10  00  No. 

2  00  .... 

7  00  No. 

6  00  Yes. 
125  00  No. 

7  00  No. 

8  00  No. 
No. 

8  00  Yes. 
No. 

8  00  No. 

40  00  Yes. 

16  00  No. 

No. 

No. 

8  00  Yes. 

8  00  No. 

Yes. 

16  00  Yes. 

60  00  Yes. 

No. 

15  00  No. 

20  00  No. 

Yes. 

15  00  No. 

20  00  Yes. 

8  00  No. 

18  00  No. 

18  00  Yes. 

15  00  No. 
5  00  Yes. 

16  00  Yes. 
50  00  No. 
40  00  .... 
15  00  No. 
25  00  .... 


20  00   No. 
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234.  Tailor,  23 

235.  Notions 3 

236.  Tailor,    2 

237.  Paperhanger,     2 

238.  Mechanical  dentist,   12 

239.  Grocery 1 

240.  Tailoring,   5 

241.  Real  estate  insurance,   . .  8 

242.  Express,    furniture,    25 

243.  Barber 12 

244.  Hair  store,  15 

245.  Grocery,    1 

246.  Express  and  groceries,  ..  3 

247.  Bakery,     3 

248.  Barber  shop,   1 

249.  Furniture,    3 

250.  Boot  black,    7 

261.  Cigar  maker,    10 

252.  Restaurant,    1 

253.  Hair  store 4  mos. 

254.*  Millinery,    6  mos. 

255.  Antiques,    25 

256.  Gents  furnishings,    7 

257.  Caterer,    20 

258.  Ladies  tailoring,    5 

259.  Painting,    3 

260.  Barber  shop,   4 

261.  Cigars,   etc.,    2 

262.  Cigars,   etc.,    2 

263.  Cigars,  etc 1 

264.  Caterer 20 

265.  Real  estate,    25 

266.  Plastering  and  cement,   .  5 

267.  Barber,    5 

268..  Confectionery 

269.  Confectionery, 3 

270.  Confectionery,     6  mos. 

271.  Barber  shop,   2 

272.  Furniture 6 

273.  Restaurant,    1 

274.  Bootblack 1 

275.  Furniture 5 


100  00 

2 

20  00 

No. 

50  00 

100  00 

1 

5  00 

Yes. 

200  00 

\\\\ 

300  00 

1 

6  00 

Yes. 

100  00 

3 

35  00 

.... 

1,000  00 

3  00 

.... 

500  00 

2 

18  00 

Yes. 

200  00 

2 

15  00 

No. 

250  00 

2 

10  00 

No. 

350  00 

1 

8  00 

No. 

150  00 

.... 

200  00 

1 

6  00 

No. 

25  00 

.... 

200  00 

.... 

100  00 

3 

20  00 

No. 

40  00 

3 

15  00 

No. 
No. 

50  00 

Yes. 

1.000  00 

1 

7  00 

Yes. 

1,000  00 

1 
2 

7  00 

No. 

250  00 

8 

40  00 

No. 

50  00 

1 

5  00 

No. 

150  00 

1 

8  00 

.... 

200  00 

1 
2 

8  00 

No. 

1,000  00 

10 

70  00 

Yes. 

7,000  00 

2 

20  00 

Yes. 

9 

No. 

100  00 

2 

15  00 

No. 

150  00 

1 

5  00 

No. 

250  00 

1 

8  00 

No. 

100  00 

No. 

350  00 

3 

25  00 

No. 

600  00 

3 

15  00 

No. 

250  00 

2 

10  00 

No. 

75  00 



100  00 

No. 
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276.  Restaurant 10 

277.  Barber  shop,   7 

278.  Notions,    2 

279.  Restaurant 2 

280.  Barber  shop, 

281.  Cigars  and  notions,    14 

282.  Furniture,    13 

283.  Furniture 4 

284.  Barber  shop,   2 

285.  Barber,    3 

286.  Barber,    6  mos. 

287.  Restaurant,     1 

288.  Barber,    23 

289.  Barber,    8 

290.  Pool  room 2 

291.  Insurance ,    1 

292.  Tailor,     .• 2 

293.  Shining  parlor,    6 

294.  Barber,    13 

295.  Restaurant,    2 

296.  Pool  parlor,   6  mos. 

297.  Shoe  and  shoe  repair,  ...  15 

298.  Contractor  and  building,  5 

299.  Barber,    1 

300.  Grocery 6 

301.  Organs,   3 

302.  Shoe  shining  parlor, 1 

303.  Barber  shop ,   1 

304.  Shoe  shining  parlor 6  mos. 

305.  Musician,    12 

306.  Cigars,    5 

307.  Restaurant 3  mos. 

308.  Grocer,    2  mos. 

309.  Bakery,    17 

310.  Barber  shop , 

311.  Tailor,     2 

312.  Caterer 15 

313.  Barber,    15 

314.  Restaurant,    5 

315.  Jeweler ,    7 

316.  Restaurant,  2 

317.  Restaurant,  10 


150  00 
600  00 
250  00 
150  00 
50  00 
15  00 
300  00 
600  00 
50  00 
100  00 
100  00 
150  00 
200  00 
300  00 
250  00 


3 
7 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


3 
1 
2 
1 
5 

Nominal 

150  00  2 

150  00  1 

200  00  2 

150  00  1 

100  00  1 

Nominal.  5 

1,000  00  3 

1,000  00  1 

175  00         

300  00  3 

1,200  00  4 

50  00  2 

500  00  5 

100  00         

500  00         

250  00         

200  00  1 

100  00  2 

150  00  .    3 

1,200  00  3 

100  00  4 

Nominal 

500  00        

Nominal 

100  00  1 


30  00  Yes. 

75  00        No. 

7  00  No. 
10  00  No. 
10  00  No. 

15  00  No. 

8  00  No. 
8  00  No. 
5  00  No. 
8  00  No. 

No. 

20  00  No. 

8.00  No. 

16  00  No. 
8  00  No. 

40  00  No. 

No. 

16  00  Yes. 

8  00  No. 

15  00  .  No. 

8  00  Ko. 

10  00  No. 

76  00  No. 
30  00  No. 

5  00  No. 
No. 

24  00  No. 

35  00  No. 

12  00  No. 

100  00  No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

8  00  Yes. 

15  00  No. 

24  00  No. 

20  00  Yes. 

30  00  No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

6  00  No. 
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ai8.  Restaurant,    3 

319.  Second-hand  goods,  6 

320.  Dressmaking,    2 

321.  Cigars 2 

322.  Restaurant,    1 

323.  Barber,    6 

324.  parber,    8 

325.  :bootblack  parlor 

326.  Hotel  and  restaurant, ...  2 

327.  Employment  agency, 

328.  EiHiployment  agency ,    . . .  3 

329.  Bricklaying 

330.  Laundry,  6 

331.  Employment  agency,    ...  6 

332.  Employment  agency, 

333.  Upholsterer,     25 

334.  Expressman,    1 

3?5.  Expressman ,    6 

336.  MUlinery,     8 

337.  Barber  shop,  pool  room,  12 

338.  Tailor 2 

339.  Employment  agency,    ...  3 

340.  Restaurant,   1  wk. 

341.  Express 15 

342.  Employment  agency, 

343.  Boot  black,    10 

344.  Barber 35 

345.  Barber 5 

346.  Restaurant,    1  wk. 

347.  Restaurant,    5  mos. 

348.  Restaurant,    2 

349.  Restaurant,    1 

350.  Barber,    25 

351.  Second-hand  stoves 3 

352.  Restaurant,    7 

353.  Restaurant,    9 

354.  Bootblack  and  news ,    . . .  4  mos. 

355.  Barber , 

356.  BHirniture,    8  mos. 

357.  Coal  Co 17 

358.  Cafe,    5  mos. 

359.  Cigar  and  paper,  2 

8 


Nominal. 

2 

16  00 

No. 

150  00 

No. 

Nominal. 

1 

6  00 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

175  00 

2 

16  00 

No. 

150  00 

1 

8  00 

No. 

100  00 

No. 

1,200  00 

3 

21  00 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

Nominal. 

1 

8  00 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

Nominal. 

No. 

1,200  00 

2 

20  00 

Yes. 

1,500  00 

3 

30  00 

No. 

200  00 

No. 

600  00 

2 

16  00 

No. 

500  00 

2 

11  50 

No. 

500  00 

No. 

150  00 

No. 

150  00 

3 

20  00 

No. 

400  00 

2 

24  00 

No. 

200  00 

1 

No. 

300  00 

Yes. 

150  00 

1 

10  00 

No. 

150  00 

3 

20  00 

No. 

200  00 

5 

27  00 

No. 

100  00 

No. 

150  00 

No. 

200  00 

1 

8  00 

Yes. 

500  00 

1 

10  00 

No. 

300  00 

5 

30  00 

Yes. 

200  00 

1 

3  50 

Yes. 

300  00 

3 

8  00 

No. 

150  00 

3 

8  00 

No. 

500  00 

1 

8  00 

No. 

5,000  00 

5 

75  00 

Yes. 

1,000  00 

3 

15  00 

No. 

250  00 

1 

6  00 

Yes. 
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360.  Publisher 29 

361.  Barber  shop,   2 

362.  Groceries,     5 

363.  Contractor 22 

364.  Barber  shop 7 

365.  B^sh  produce,    3  wks. 

366.  Druggist 3 

367.  Groceries 7 

368.  Hair  culture,  8 

369.  Real  estate,   12 

370.  Tailor,     3 

371.  Manicuring,    6 

372.  Steward 10 

373.  Pool   room 10 

374.  Restaurant,    

375.  Cafe,    1  mo. 

376.  Sign  painting,  15 

377.  Upholsterer,  8 

378.  Baker 6  mos. 

379.  Cigar  Mfg.,   20 

380.  Junk  dealer,  15 

381.  Cigar  store,   5  mos. 

382.  Newspaper,   1  mo. 

383.  Music  publisher,    11 

384.  Shoemaker,    5 

385.  House  cleaning,    10 

386.  Groceries 10 

387.  Groceries 1 

388.  Contractor,     5 

389.  Paper  hanger 2 

390.  Fish  dealer,  restaurant,.  6 

391.  Florist,    26 

392.  Groceries 2 

393.  Funeral  director,    8 

394.  Cafe,  3 

395.  Ice  cream  mf g. ,    3 

396.  Groceries,     3 

397.  Barbershop,   1 

398.  Carpenter  and  builder,    .  2 

399.  Barber,    25 

400.  Barber  shop,    1 


20,000  00 

6 

100  00 

Yes. 

150  00 

1 

6  00 

No. 

1,500  00 

2 

15  00 

No. 

100  00 

1 

5  00 

No. 

100  00 

1 

5  00 

No. 

250  00 

1 

5  00. 

No. 

5,000  00 

3 

45  00 

No. 

250  00 

1 

5  00 

Yes. 

100  00 

6 

20  00 

•  •  •  • 

3 

18  00 

Yes. 

4 

28  00 

.... 

300  00 

2 



6 

135  00 

No. 

2.000  00 

2 

40  00 

Yes. 
No. 
No. 

2,000  00 

1 

12  00 

Yes. 

350  00 

Yes. 

250  00 

1 

5  00 

No. 
No. 

Nominal. 

0 

Yes. 

150  00 

2 

15  00 

No. 

200  00 

2 

15  00 

Yes. 

2,000  00 

1 

6  00 

Yes. 

500  00 

1 

5  00 

No. 

500  00 

4 

50  00 

Yes. 

200  00 

1 

10  00 

No. 

300  00 

1 

6  00 

Yes. 

2,500  00 

2 

12  00 

No. 

150  00 

No. 

8,000  00 

Several. 

60  00 

Yes. 

1,000  00 

4 

16  00 

Yes. 

300  00 

1 

5  00 

Yes. 

100  00 

1 

5  00 

No. 

200  00 

No. 

100  00 

1 

7  00 

Yes. 
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Business. 


OQ 
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'd 

« 

a 

5 

I 

o 

09 

d 

O 

•r^ 

r-^ 

>» 

>k 

1 

3 

1 

o 
ft 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 

38. 

39. 


Barber 

Merchant  tailor. 
Tailor  shop,  .. 
Restaurant,    . . . 

Barber ,     

Drug  store,    . . . 

Barber 

Printing,    

Lunch  counter, 

Insurance,    

Barber  shop,  . . 
Barber  shop,   .. 


14       $800  00 


5 

14 

6 

8 

23 

3 

3 

10 

3 

6 

Tailor,    10  mos. 


Gents'   furnishing, 

Barber  shop,   

Restaurant,    

Lunch ,     

Undertaker,   

Barber ,    


8 

37 

18 

18 

18 

20 

Restaurant,    3  mos. 

Merchandise,     3 

Club  house,   2 

Real  estate,   6 

Tailor,     8 

Tailor,     14 

Express,   coal ,   ice,    5 

Barbershop,   20 

Restaurant,    5  mos. 

Restaurant,    1  mo. 

Newsdealer ,   10 

Barber,    5 

Millinery,   5 

Restaurant,    4  mos. 

1 

1 

8 

4 

4 

8 


Restaurant,    

Funeral  director. 

Barber .    

Grocery,    

Lunch  room,   

Restaurant,    


1,600  00 
200  00 

5,000  00 
500  00 
500  00 
700  00 

300  00 
800  00 
300  00 
3,200  00 
900  00 

'4,000  00 

2,000  00 

600  00 

125  00 

5,000  00 

30,000  00 

1,000  00 

3,500  00 
500  00 
900  00 
900  00 
300  00 

3,500  00 
250  00 
500  00 
250  00 
150  00 

3,000  00 
200  00 

1,300  00 
400  00 
300  00 


5  $125  00  $35  00 


4  40  00 

5  150  00   35  00 


60  00 

200  00 

50  00 
95  00 
50  00 
75  00 


200  00 

75  00 

30  00 

200  00 

500  00 
100  00 
600  00 

45  00 
200  00 

30  00 
20  00 
50  00 
30  00 
15  00 
50  00 
25  00 
175  00 
30  00 
50  00 


42  00 
16  00 
10  00 
20  00 
30  00 
12  00 
45  00 
20  00 
8  00 


30  00 
20  00 
20  00 

5  00 
72  00 
26  00 

30  00 

110  00 

200  00 

20  00 

45  00 

17  00 
10  00 

8  00 

1  00 
12  00 

9  00 

3  00 

6  00 


8—10—1913. 
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Business. 
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CO 
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8 

fl 

Si 
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>k 

OQ 

5 

0 

a 

1 

1 

0. 

Weel 

CD 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
66. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


Tailor,     

Uniform ,  regalia ,    

Coal  dealer ,    

New,   second  furniture, 


15 

12 

5 

4 


Restaurant,    3  wks. 

Tailor  shop ,    10 

Barber,    6 

Barber  shop,   7 

Lunch  room,   8  mos. 

Icecream,   2 

Ice  cream,   4 

Ice  cream 7 

Ice  cream,   6  wks. 

Tailor,    9  mos. 

Barber,    25 

Ice  cream,   2  mos. 


Ice  cream 

Drugs,  pharmacy. 

Drug  store,    

Newspaper ,    

Poultry,  sea  food. 

Milliner,    

Insurance,    

Hair  goods 

Ice  cream ,    


1 

2 

16 

4 

20 

1 

9 

40 

6 

Second-hand  store,    18  mos. 


General  hauling,    

Restaurant, 

Grocer ,    

Grocer,    

Barber  shop ,  

Barber  shop ,   

Shoemaker ,    

Poultry ,    

Cemetery,     

Restaurant,    3  mos. 


22 
20 

2 
25 
46 

5 
24 

3 


1,500  00 

2,000  00 

150  00 

500  00 

100  00 

700  00 

400  00 

2,500  00 

300  00 

400  00 

500  00 

200  00 

100  00 

100  00 

500  00 

200  00 

2,000  00 

3,000  00 


500  00 
60  00 

10.000  00 

150  00 

1,000  00 

250  00 

100  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

500  00 

200  00 

50  00 

400  00 


15 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
3 
3 

1 
2 
4 

3 
6 
1 
2 
1 


400  00 
60  00 

16  00 

100  00 
50  00 
18  00 
60  00 
10  00 
35  00 
75  00 
20  00 
35  00 


190  00 

Conini. 

5  00 

15  00 

20  00 

10  00 

5  00 

17  00 

5  00 
7  00 
3  00 
5  00 


4  00 

2  00 

20  00 

50  00 

25  00 

8  00 

20  00 

35  00 

45  00 

38  00 

200  00 
75  00 
35  00 
20  00 
30  00 


1  200  00 
. .  25  00 

2  50  00 

1  50  00 


Express ,    . . 
Fish,  etc.. 
Dry  goods. 
Barber ,    . . . 
Pool  room. 
Fish 


4 
2 
2 
4 
1 
59 


150  00 

250  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 


45  00 

12  00 

15  00 

7  00 


10  00 

20  00 

4  00 


25  00 
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82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 


Barber ,    

Barber  shop,   

Barber  shop  and 
Newsdealer,   ..... 

Pool   room,    

Hotel,    

Hotel,    

Pool   room ,    . . . . , 
Barber 


pool, 


600  00 
600  00 
800  00 


14 

16 

1 


400  00 
250  00 


10  00 
50  00 
45  00 
12  00 


50  00 
13  00 


TABLE  XXXVI. 
Business  Men — Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


<£, 

to 

a 

CO 

Business. 

i 

u 
o 

Schooling. 

fn 

cd 

•o 

I 

0> 

3 

bO 

a 

Z 

< 

n 

1^ 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


1.  Barber,    

2.  Merchants  tailor, 

3.  Tailor   shop,    

4.  Restaurant,    

5.  Barber 

6.  Drug  store,    


Printing,   

Lunch  counter,   . . . 

Insurance,    

Barber  shop 

Barber  shop ,    

Tailor 

Gents'  furnishing, 


33  Virginia,    

. .   See  former   slip. 

37  W'sh'gt'n,  D.  C, 
36  W'sh'gt'n,  D.  C, 

38  Virginia,    

38  Virginia,    


38  Allegheny,  Pa., 
28  Allegheny,    Pa., 

39  Tennessee,    

34  New  Jersey ,  ... 
49  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
39  Pennsylvania,    . 

33  Georgia,  

..  Pittsburgh,    Pa., 


M.  Eighth  grade. 


M. 
S. 
M. 


Fourth  grade. 


S.  Hampton,   Andover. 

Williams  College. 

Western  U.  of  P. 
M.  Seventh  grade. 
S.  Seventh  grade. 
M.  Seventh  grade. 
M.  Grad.  high  school. 
M.  Eighth  grade. 
M.  Eighth  grade. 
M.  Sixth  grade. 
S.  Grad.  high  school. 
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Business. 

6 

O 

Schooling. 

1 

03 

as 
ft 

t 

s 

1 

u  ■ 

^ 

1 

15.  Barber  shop ,    

16.  Restaurant 

17.  Lunch,   

18.  Undertaker 

19.  Barber ,    

20.  Restaurant 

21.  Merchandise,    

22.  Club  house,    

23.  Real  estate 

24.  Tailor,    

25.  Tailor 

26.  Express,     coal     and 

\qq  

27.  Barber  shop,    

28.  Restaurant 

29.  Restaurant,    

30.  Newsdealer ,    

31.  Barber,    

32.  Millinery 

33.  Restaurant,    

34.  Restaurant,    

35.  Funeral  director ,   . . 

36.  Barber  shop ,    

37.  Grocery,    

38.  Lunch  room 

39.  Restaurant,    

40.  Tailor ,    

41.  Uniform     and     re- 

galias. 

42.  Coal   dealer 

43.  New      and      second- 

hand furniture,  .. 

44.  Restaurant 

45.  Tailor  shop 

46.  Barber 

47.  Barber  shop ,    

48.  Lunch  room 

49.  Ice  cream ,    

60.  Ice  cream ,    

61.  Ice  cream ,    

62.  Ice  cream 

63.  Tailor,    


60  Pennsylvania,    .  M.  Fourth  grade. 

45  Tennessee,    ....  M. 

46  Virginia,    M.  None. 

..  Virginia M.  None. 

44  Phila.,  Pa.,   S.  Fourth  grade. 

38  Virginia,    M.  Seventh  grade. 

40  Louisiana,     M.  Fifth  grade. 

29  Virginia,    M.  Eighth  grade. 

..   Canada,    M.  College  graduate. 

27  Virginia,    S. 

28   M.  Graduate  high  school. 

..   Virginia,    S.  Seventh  grade. 

..   Virginia,    S.  Six  months. 

31  Virginia,    College. 

..   Virginia M. 

36  New  Jersey ,  . . .  M.  Fourth  grade. 
35  Pennsylvania,  .  S.  Eighth  grade. 
63  Pennsylvania,     .  S. 

65  Virginia,    M.  No  schooling. 

63  Virginia,    M.  Eighth  grade. 

30  Maryland,    M.  Eighth  grade. 

41  Virginia,    M.  Sev'fenth  grade. 

26  Virginia M.  Eighth  grade. 

37  Pennsylvania,    .  M.  College. 

49  Virginia,    M.  Second  grade. 

41  Virginia,    M.  Public  school. 

45  Missouri,   M.  Eighth    grade   and    busi- 

ness. 

44  Virginia,    M. 

32  Maryland ,    M.  Fourth  grade. 

28  Virginia,    M.  Finished  public  school. 

37  Georgia,     M.  Eighth   grade. 

27  Pennsylvania,    .  M.  Eighth   grade. 

42  Virginia,    W.  Fifth  grade. 

39  Ohio M.  Fifth  grade. 

30  Virginia S.  Eighth  grade. 

35  Ohio,   S.  Two  years. 

41  Virginia M. 

37  Virginia,    M.  Fifth  grade. 

23  North    Carolina,  S. 
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Business. 
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Schooling. 
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54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 

61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 


90. 


Barber ,    45 

Ice  cream,    27 

Ice  cream,    21 

Pharmacy,    27 

Drug  store 48 

Newspaper,     44 

Poultry   and    sea 

foods,   45 

Milliner,    33 

Insurance 34 


Pennsylvania, 

.     M. 

Virginia 

.     M. 

Fourth  grade. 

Pennsylvania, 

.     S. 

College. 

Virginia,    

.     M. 

High  school  and  college. 

Virginia,    

.     M. 

College  and  college  phai 

Pittsburgh,    ... 

.    W. 

Hair  goods,    

Ice  cream,    

Second-hand  store, . 
General  hauling,  . 
Restaurant,    


65 
39 
44 
55 
60 

28 

Grocer 46 

Barber  shop,    69 

Barber  shop 32 

Shoemaker,    42 

Poultry 

Cemetery 46 

Restaurant 50 

Express,    

Fish,   etc.,    30 

Druggist 29 

Barber 

Pool  room 

Fish 50 

Barber 43 

Barber  shop ,    42 

Barber  shop,    45 

Newsdealer 38 

Pool  room, 

Hotel,     

Hotel 

Pool  room,   55 

Barber  shop,    24 


Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  . 
Pennsylvania, 

Virginia,    

Tennessee,    . . 

Virginia,    

Virginia 


Virginia,    

Maryland,    

South    Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  . 


Virginia, 
Virginia, 
Virginia, 
Virginia, 


Pittsburgh,   .. 

Georgia,  

Pennsylvania, 

Georgia,   

Georgia,  


M.  Grammer  school. 
M.  High  school  (1  year). 
M.  High  school  and  college. 
W.  High  school. 
S. 

M.  Eighth  grade. 
M.  No  schooling. 
M.  Slave. 
M.  Seventh  grade. 
M.  Seventh  grade. 
S.  No  schooling. 
M.  Eighth  grade. 
S.  1st  grade. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
S. 


M. 
M. 


Georgia,  . 
Virginia, 


M. 


M. 
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TABLE  XXXVII. 
Business  Men — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


C'* 

e— 

t.1 

C« 

s 

^ 

•a 

o 

a 

Business. 

s 

Former  Business. 

s 

s 

8 

a 

1 

OQ 

1.  Barber : 

2.  Merchant  tailor, 

3.  Tailor  shop,  Yes. 

4.  Restaurant Yes. 

6.  Barber 

6.. Drug  store,    Yes. 

7.  Barber,    Yes. 

8.  Printing,    No. 

9.  Lunch  counter,    No. 

10.  Insurance, Yes. 

11.  Barber  shop,  No. 

12.  Barber  shop,  No. 

13.  Tailor No. 

14.  Gents  furnishings, No. 

15.  Barber  shop,   Yes. 

16.  Restaurant,   ^ . . 

17.  Lunch,   No 

18.  Undertaker,     Yes. 

19.  Barber Yes. 

20.  Restaurant,   

21.  Merchandise,  Yes. 

22.  Club  house,   Yes. 

23.  Real  estate,   Yes. 

24.  Tailor,  Yes. 

25.  Tailor, 

26.  Express,  coal,  ice,  No. 

27.  Barber  shop ,  No. 

28.  Restaurant,  No. 

29.  Restaurant,  No. 

30.  News  dealer ,  No. 

31.  Barber,  No. 

32.  Millinery,     Yes. 

33.  Restaurant,   No. 

34.  Restaurant,  No. 

35.  Funeral  director No. 

36.  Barber,  No. 

37.  Grocery No. 

38.  Lunch  room,    No. 


Farmer, 


Hotel, 


Hotel 

Repairing,  cleaning. 


No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 

Butcher,  Yes. 

No. 

Teaching No. 

Hotel  work Yes. 

No. 

Public  works .... 

Restaurant,    No. 

Barber 

No. 

No. 

Teicher ,    No. 

Housekeeping,  No. 

Housekeeping No. 

No. 

Porter ,  No. 

No. 

Tailor  shop ,  No. 
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•^■^-^ — 

C'* 

>- 

u 

a 

s 

^ 

xs 

o 

Business. 

s 

Former  Business. 

s 

s 

03  . 

t^ 

M 

0» 

<o 

JC2 

S3 

g 

u 

:?: 

tf 

OQ 
•— 1 

39. 
40. 
41. 

42. 
•43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
69. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 


Restaurant,   

Tailor, 

Uniform  and  regalia,  

Coal  dealer,    

New ,  second-hand  furniture , 

Restaurant,   

Tailor  shop, 

Barber 

Barber  shop ,   

Lunch  room,  

Ice  cream,   


Ice  cream. 
Ice  cream. 

Tailor, 

Barber ,   . . . 
Ice  cream, 


No. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 


House  work,  . . 

Painter 

Clerk  in  office. 


Yes. 


Poultry,  barber,  laundry. 


Barber  shop,    

Housekeeper 

Housekeeper ,   

Hotel  cook ,    

Food  exposition  cook. 

Rooming  house ,    

House  work 

Tailor,   


Pharmacy ,    , 

Drug  store 

Newspaper ,    , 

Poultry,  sea  food. 

Milliner,    

Insurance 

Hair    goods, 

Ice  cream,   

Second-hand  store, 
General  hauling,   . . 


Grocer ,    

Barber  shop. 
Barber  shop. 
Shoe  maker. 

Poultry,    

Cemetery,  . . 
Restaurant,  . 

Express,    

Fish,  etc.,  .. 
Dry  goods,  .. 
Barber ,  


Yes. 

No 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 


Housekeeper,   . 

None, 

School  teacher, 


Poultry, 


No. 


Millinery,    

Porter ,  

Farming 

Porter ,  

Laborer , 

Tailor,    

Hotel  manager,  

Miller,    

Barber,    

Grocery  store.  2  or  3  times. 
Porter ,  


No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 


Butler, 


No. 
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C'* 

b 

Ot 

5 

g 

1 

o 

d 

Business. 

i2 

Former  Business. 

1 

S 

8 

3 

1 

u 

:z; 

tf 

1-^ 

80.  Pool  room 

81.  Fish 

82.  Barber Yes.   Grocery  store, 

83.  Barber  shop No 

84.  Barber  shop ,   Yes 

85.  News  dealer ,  No 

86.  Pool  room,    

87.  Hotel 

88.  Hotel 

89.  Pool  room Yes. 

90.  Barber  shop No. 


KINDS  OF  BUSINESS. 

The  list  shows  371  businesses  reported  in  Philadelphia  and  82  in 
Pittsburgh.  These  do  not  represent  the  total  number  of  businesses 
conducted  by  negroes,  but  chiefly  those  in  the  sections  largely  in- 
habited by  negroes.  The  count  is  most  complete  in  Philadelphia  in 
wards  7,  26,  30,  and  36,  where  about  30,000  negroes,  or  about  a  third 
of  the  negro  population  of  Philadelphia  live.  There  is  about  one 
business  firm  to  every  82  negroes.  The  following  table  gives  the 
kinds  of  business  conducted  by  negroes  in  I^hiladelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh : 

TABLE  XXXVIII. 
Kinds  of  Business  Conducted  by  Negroes  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 


03 

.d 

A 

Oi 

bO 

rs 

t^ 

2 

1 

PL< 

^ 

Artists,  1 

Antiques ,   1 

Apartments 2 

Berbers,  , . . , 57 


20 
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03 

J3 

A 

A 

bo 

t^ 

0) 

1 

■M 

^ 

■!-> 

Oh 

dH 

Bakeries,   4 

Building  and  loan,    2 

Boot  black,    12 

Blacksmith,    '.  1 

Bricklayer,    1 

Caterers   5 

Caterers'  supply , 1 

Chiropodist,    1 

Cigars  and  tobacco,   19 

Carpenters,   3 

Coal  dealers 2 

Contractors,    6 

Confectioners,    8 

aothing,  • 1 

Club  house, 

Cabinet  makers,    1 

Collecting  agency ,    1 

Cemetery  companies,  

Dairy,  .* 1 

Decorators  and  paper  hanging,   6 

Druggist 3 

Dyeing  and  cleaning 2 

Dressmaking,     1 

Dry  goods ,    

Ehnployment    agencies 13 

Express, 11 

Pish 2 

Florist, 2 

Fruit  and  produce,    1 

Furniture,   12 

Grocers,   32 

Gents  furnishings ,   1 

Gymnasium,     1 

Hair  shop ,  7 

Hotels ,    5 

House  cleaning,  1 

Insurance,     7 

Icecream,  X 

Importers,     1 

Jewelers, ' 4 

Junk  dealers, 1 

Laundry  agencies,    1 

Manicuring,    1 

Milliners,  2 
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<a 

.a 

d 

Oi 

U) 

'Tt 

Pi 

1 

1 

fi 

Merchandise,  general 

Mechanical  dentist,    1 

Music ,     2 

Newsdealer 3 

Notions 5 

Notary  public ,   1 

Organs,  1 

Painters 3 

Penmen,     1 

Plasterer,    2 

Pool  room 8 

Produce  and  poultry 2 

Produce  (wholesale) 1 

Printers  and  publishers ,    7 

Post  cards 1 

Poultry  and  game ,   2 

Real  estate,  * 6 

Regalia  mfg.,   

Root  and  herbs,  patent  medicine,   4 

Restaurants 61 

Rubber  goods 1 

Steward 1 

Shoemaker,  4 

Shooting  gallery 1 

Storage,   1 

Second-hand  goods,    6 

Tailors, 17 

Upholsterers 8 

Undertakers,  3 

Total  reported , 400 


1 
1 

15 


1 

8 

2 
89 


The  most  numerous  of  business  in  Philadelphia  are  restaurants, 
which  number  61.  Then  follow  57  barbers,  32  grocers,  17  tailors,  19 
cigar  and  tobacco  stoie.s,  12  furniture  stores,  chiefly  second  hand 
furniture,  13  employment  agencies,  12  bootblack  parlors,  11  express 
and  hauling  places,  8  confectionery  establishments,  7  printers,  8  pool 
rooms,  7  insurance  agents  and  companies,  7  hair  shops,  5  hotels,  5 
notion  shops,  6  real  estate  dealeis,  8  upholsterers,  5  each  of  caterers, 
contractors  and  decorators.  From  the  variety  of  business  conducted 
by  the  negioes  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
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provide  for  the  negro  trade  of  these  four  wai  d«.  Perhaps  the  near- 
est approach  comes  in  the  57  barbershops,  61  restaurants  and  5  hotels. 
Owing  to  prejudice  against  the  negro  race  in  eating  bouses  and 
barber  shops,  the  negro  barber  and  lestaurant  keeper  have  a  prac- 
tical monopoly.  The  monopoly  of  the  negro  barber  is  complete, 
while  there  is  some  small  competition  by  Greeks  and  Jews  for  the 
negro  restaurant  trade  in  the  negro  section.  The  negro  insurance 
coini)anies  do  a  large  part  of  the  business  among  negroes,  as  also 
\he  building  and  loan  associations.  The  17  tailors  and  32  grocers 
have  but  a  \ery  small  portion  of  the  business,  not  having  been  able 
to  put  up  any  appreciable  competition  against  the  large  establish- 
ments. 

LENGTH   OP   ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  length  of  time  the  negro  busi- 
ness  reported,  have  been  established: 


TABLE  XXXIX. 
Years  of  Establishment  of  Negro  Business  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 


03 

% 

ri 

Number  of  Years  Established. 

t£3 

• 

1 

s 

1 

1 

^ 

S 

H 

1  year  and  under,  

2  years 

3  years 

4  years,    

5  years, 

6  years,    

7  years ,    

8  years , 

9  years,    

10  to  14  years,  

15  to  19  years,  

20  to  29  years,  

30  to  39  years,  

40  to  49  years 

50  and  over ,   

Number  of  firms  reporting. 


75 

18 

93 

60 

,   6 

56 

40 

5 

45 

9 

8 

17 

24 

6 

30 

19 

6 

24 

14 

4 

18 

13 

6 

19 

9 

1 

IC 

68 

9 

62 

33 

7 

40 

32 

9 

41 

10 

2 

12 

4 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

386 


89 
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Eighty-nine  firms  in  Pittsburgh  and  386  in  Pbiladelphia  reportcMl 
their  age.     Seventy-five  or  19.4  per  cent,  of  those  in  Philadelphia, 
and  18  or  20  per  cent,  of  those  in  Pittsburgh,  had  been  established 
one  year  or  less,  while  198  or  51.3  per  cent,  of  those  in  Philadelphia, 
and  43  or  48.3  per  cent,  of  those  in  Pittsburgh  were  established 
during  the  past  five  years.    Fifteen  firms  in  Philadelphia  were   re- 
ported as  being  over  30  years  of  age  and  6  in  Pittsburgh.     The  number 
of  the  businesses  is  larger  than  this,  as  the  count  was  made  in  the 
neighborhoods  chiefly  inhabited  by  negroes,  while  some  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  negro  business  houses  are  not  in  the  negro  districts   at 
all.       In  Pittsburgh  a  hairdressing  establishment  had  been  in  ex- 
istence 75  years,  and  a  fish  and  oyster  business  had  existed  over 
53  years,  both  of  these  in  the  same  family.     In  Philadelphia  an  un- 
dertaking business  had  been  run  by  members  of  the  same  family 
for  more  than  100  years,  another  undertaking  establishment  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  a  catering  establishment  over  75  years.     An 
upholsterer  has  the  business  of  his  father  started     more  than   50 
years  ago,  while  smaller  businesses  have  been  conducted  by  persons 
who  have  been  in  business  over  25  years. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

The  estimate  of  the  capital  employed  in  negro  businesses  is  re- 
ported by  themselves,  and  in  some  cases  may  be  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. In  every  case  where  the  exaggeration  was  obvious  the  investi- 
gator has  taken  the  liberty  to  revise  the  estimates  of  the  business 
men  after  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  the  stock, 
etc.,  so  as  to  conform  more  nearly  to  this  actual  condition.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by  seventy  Pitts- 
burgh firms  and  firms  in  Philadelphia. 
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TABLE  XL. 
Capital  Invested  by  Negro  Businesses  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 


^ 

J3 

a 

A 

to 

Amount  of  Capital  Invested. 

•3 

53 

2 

5 

A 

•>i4 

o 

dH 

dH 

^ 

Under  $100,    65 

$100-$250 98 

$250-$500 67 

$500-$750,     9 

$75041,000 23 

$1,000-11.500,     18 

$l,500-$2,500,     14 

$2,500-$5,000 13 

$6,000  and  over,   9 

Total   firms   reporting,    316 


5 

70 

16 

114 

29 

87 

4 

13 

10 

33 

4 

22 

5 

19 

8 

21 

2 

11 

74 


390 


From  the  table  showing  the  kinds  of  businesses  in  which  negroes 
were  engaged  it  may  be  expected  that  the  amount  of  capital  is  not 
large. 

As  the  table  above  shows,  the  amount  of  capital  employed  by 
negro  business  is  comparatively  small,  316  businesses  in  Philadel- 
phia reported  employing  |284,395  capital;  and  74  Pittsburgh  firms 
reported  a  capital  of  |108  085.  More  than  half  of  the  Philadelphia 
firms  had  a  capital  of  $250  or  less,  while  only  86  had  more  than 
1500.00.  In  Pittsburgh,  21  firms  had  invested  f250  or  less,  while  41 
or  over  50  per  cent,  had  $500  or  less.  Fifty-four  firms  in  Philadel- 
phia and  19  firms  in  Pittsburgh  employed  more  than  |1,000.  Those 
employing  the  largest  amount  of  capital  in  Philadelphia  were  a  drug- 
gist 15,000,  a  merchant  tailor,  f5,000,  a  meat  dealer  |5,000,  a  cigar 
manufacturer  a  real  estate  dealer,  f5,000,  a  clothing  store,  |6,000, 
a  printer  and  publisher  |6,000,  a  storage  company  |10,000,  a  real 
estate  broker  |7,000.  In  Pittsburgh  only  a  dealer  in  general 
merchandise,  a  hair  dealer  and  a  druggist  have  employed  f5,000 
capital. 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 

Negro  businesses  are  conducted  chiefly  in  negro  settlements  and 
the  patronage  is  almost  exclusively  of  negroes.  They  employ  negroes 
almost  exclusively.  In  Pittsburgh  72  businesses  employ  188  negroes 
beside  the  employers.  In  Philadelphia  263  businesses  employed  713 
negroes  as  follows: 
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TABLE  XLI. 

Number  of  Persons  Employed  by  Negro  Business  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 


s 

>» 

CQ 

o 

E 

A 

^ 

a 

9 

^ 

«-i 

o 

O 

o 

6 

!z; 

25 

1 102  102            27            27 

2 67  134            19            38 

3 42  126              6             18 

4,    12  48             10             40 

5 18  90              7            35 

6,    6  80              1              6 

7,    4  28 

8,    2  16 

9, 1  9 

10 4  40 

11,    

12 3  36 

14, 1  14 

16, 1  15 

18, 

20, 25 

Total,    263  713            72          188 


15 


Half  of  the  firms  in  Philadelphia  employ  two  or  less  negroes,  102 
employ  only  1,  and  67  employed  2  persons,  42  employed  3,  12  em- 
ployed 4,  18  employed  5,  while  22  firms  employed  more  than  5  per- 
sons each,  up  to  25  making  a  total  of  213  or  nearly  one- third  of 
those  employed.  In  Pittsburgh  27  or  about  37  per  cent,  employed 
1  person ;  19  employed  2  persons,  and  6  firms  employed  3,  while  only 
3  firms  employed  more  than  5  persons;  46  negro  shops  hire  98  bar- 
bers, and  34  restaurants  and  cafes  have  97  negroes  employed.  The 
largest  number  of  employees  is  with  the  caterer  who  has  10  per- 
sons, a  printing  office  employing  12,  a  contractor  and  builder  which 
has  25  negro  mechanics  while  one  restaurant  has  12  employes. 
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WAGES. 

The  wages  paid  negroes  average  about  the  same  as  paid  by  white 
firms  for  similar  work.  The  totfd  amount  of  wages  paid  in  Philadel- 
phia by  229  firms  and  in  Pittsburgh  by  53  firms  is  as  follows: 


TABLE  XLII. 
Wages  Paid  by  Negro  Firms  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 


ci 

A 

^ 

D. 

M 

Gross  Weekly  Wages  Paid. 

2 

1 

dH 

Pk 

Under  $3.00,  1  1 

$3.00  to  $4.99,    2  3 

$5.00  to  $9.99,    87  12 

$10.00  to  $14.99,    24  10 

$15.00  to  $19.99,    56  5 

$20.00  to  $29.99 84  11 

$30.00  to  $39.99 15  7 

$40.00  to  $49.99,    14  6 

$50.00  to  $69.99 5  3 

$60.00  to  $69.99,  4 

$70.00  and  over,    18  4 

Total  firms 260  62 


Of  260  Philadelphia  firms  reporting  90,  or  about  one-third,  paid 
a  total  of  less  than  f  10  per  week  in  w^ages,  24  paid  between  f  10  and 
|15  per  week,  56  between  |15  and  f20,  34  between  |20  and  f30,  and 
56  firms  paid  f30  or  more  per  week.  In  Pittsburgh  16  firms  paid 
less  than  flO  per  week,  15  paid  from  |10  to  |20;  11  paid  from  |20 
to  f30,  20  paid  over  f30.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  firms  in  Phila- 
delphia paid  |5,928  per  week  in  wages,  and  62  firms  in  Pittsburgh 
paid  f  1,356.30.  On  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that  the  negro  firms 
of  these  two  cities  pay  in  wages  chiefly  to  employees  of  their  race 
about  f30,000  per  week. 

Thirty  business  men  in  Pittsburgh  and  102  in  Philadelphia  were 
reported  as  owners  of  real  estate  while  43  were  reported  as  not 
owning  any  real  property.  Questioned  as  to  the  effect  of  race  preju- 
dice in  business,  44  Pittsburgh  business  people  claimed  that  they 
felt  that  their  race  was  not  handicapped  while  7  asserted  that  it 
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was.  Of  those  who  said  race  prejudice  is  a  handicap,  there  were 
some  who  claimed  that  negroes  are  barred  from  the  larger  and  more 
important  business  organizations.  One  barber  claimed  that  because 
of  race  handicap  the  barber  business  is  not  now  flourishing  as  it 
was  before  white  barbers  began  to  compete.  The  opportunity  for 
acquaintance  with  the  clientelle  is  not  so  great  for  negro  barbers  as 
for  white.  Hence  many  negroes  lose  to  whites.  Fifty-six  out  of  77 
business  people  were  married,  while  21  were  single  or  widowed. 

In  Pittsburgh  76  businesses  reported  their  birth  place  as  follows: 
1  in  Philadelphia ;  6  in  Allegheny  county,  11  in  other  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 4  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  4  in  the  Western  States,  1 
in  foreign  country,  36  in  Virginia,  1  in  North  Carolina  and  17  in 
other  Southern  States.  As  with  the  population  so  with  the  en- 
trepreneurs the  South  is  their  source. 

Co-operative  and  corporate  businesses  are  few  among  negroes.  In 
1907  there  were  in  Philadelphia  24  negro  businesses  incorporated,  18 
of  which  were  incorporated  in  1906.  Half  of  these  were  not  doing 
business  in  1912.  The  most  successful  incorporated  business  con- 
ducted by  negroes  are  insurance  societies,  cemeteries  and  building 
and  loan  associations.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  eight  building  and 
loan  associations  while  Pittsburgh  has  two. 


BUSINESS   FAILURES. 

Of  100  business  places  listed  by  the  writer  in  Pittsburgh  in  1907, 
47  had  completely  disappeared  in  1912  or  had  moved  away  so  far 
that  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  them ; 
6  businesses  had  changed  hands,  but  under  new  management,  were 
still  at  the  same  place,  while  47  were  found  in  the  same  place  con- 
ducted by  the  same  persons.  Of  those  which  were  discontinued,  no 
definite  information  could  be  secured  as  to  the  time  they  went  out  of 
business.  These  firms  which  failed  had  been  in  business  from  a  few 
weeks  to  more  than  23  years  at  that  time  when  last  visited. 

Of  17  firms  which  had  at  that  time  been  in  existence  12  months 
or  less  only  one  of  them  was  in  existence  in  October,  1912. 

Every  year  a  large  number  of  business  enterprises  come  into  ex- 
istence. In  1906-1907,  17  men  began  business  in  the  colored  settle- 
ment, and  16  of  them  failed  or  moved  within  five  years.  In  the  year 
just  closed  1911-1912,  18  entered  business  who  were  doing  business 
at  the  time  of  this  study,  while  only  7  who  began  before  were  still 
engaged. 

In  Philadelphia  group  of  the  businesses  listed  in  the  Philadelphia 
Colored  Directory  of  1908,  being  negroes  who  were  in  business  in 
1907,  a  large  per  cent,  could  not  be  found  in  1912. 
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The  causes  for  failure  of  negro  business  men^are  numerous  but 
may  be  brought  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  Lack  of  experience.  Most  of  the  negroes  who  had  gone  into 
business  and  failed  have  corae  from  pursuits  very  different  from 
that  in  which  tliey  are  engaged,  and  have  not  had  the  necessary  ap- 
prenticeship to  qualify  tliem  to  conduct  the  business. 

2.  Lack  of  capital.  Others  venture  with  a  very  few  dollars, 
enough  to  purchase  a  small  stock  and  only  pay  a  few  months'  rent, 
nothing  for  advertising,  and  but  little  for  the  period  of  building  up 
the  business.    Hence  most  of  the  failures  come  in  the  first  year. 

3.  Lack  of  attention  to  business.  Failure  kfter  the  first  two  years 
comes  chiefly  from  lack  of  attention  to  business.  Many  negroes  go 
into  business  to  be  "their  own  boss,"  and  lacking  discipline  they 
therefore  neglect  their  business;  others  count  too  largely  on  the 
value  of  "race  pride,"  expecting  that  other  negroes  will  voluntarily 
patronize  one  of  their  own  race  in  preference  to  others,  which  they 
find  in  time  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  fact.  Others  become  intoxi- 
cated with  success  and  either  enlarge  their  business  beyond  the  im- 
mediate needs,  or  leave  it  into  other  hands  while  they  use  the  pres- 
tige gained  by  meagre  success,  for  social  purposes. 

Failures  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  line.  Those  that  had 
failed  or  moved  and  of  which  no  account  could  be  had  in  Pittsburgh 
were  as  follows: 


Printing,    2 

Barber 4 

Pool  room .   4 

Saloon 1 

Real  estate 2 

Dressmaker ,  1 

Restaurant  and  hotel 2 

Restaurant  and  lunch ,   7 

Millinery,    1 

Grocery 4 

Fish  and  poultry,    4 

Newspaper ,     1 


Tailoring     and      second-hand 

clothes,    3 

Hair   preparations ,    1 

Hauling,    1 

Confections ,    2 

Photographer ,    1 

Drug  store 1 

Detective  agency ,   1 

Loan  company ,    1 

Caterer 1 

Insurance  and  benefit,    2 


Among  those  who  had  failed  or  moved  were  printers,  barbers,  pool 
room  and  saloon  keepers,  real  estate  dealers,  restaurant  and  hotel 
keepers,  milliners,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  table  above. 


9—10—1913. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS. 

The  building  and  loan  association  is  the  most  successful  co-opera 
tive  business. 


TABLE   XLIII. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations  Conducted  by  Negroes.    From  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Banking  and  Insurance  for  1911. 
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Banneker,  Phiadelphia,   1906 

Century,    Philadelphia 1886 

Cherry,    Philadelphia.    1904 

Colored  of  North  Philadelphia,  1906 
Eighth  Ward  Settlement,  Phila- 
delphia,      1906 

Pioneer,  Philadelphia,   1889 

William  sun,  Philadelphia,  ...  1905 

Berean,  Philadephia,    1888 


62 


214 


4,052  30 


108 

531 

4 

12,846  69 

42 

136 

1 

3,130  08 

81 

343 

2 

4,908  00 

186 

867i 

6 

23,335  28 

29 

76i 

1 

1,946  66 

523 

2,8728 

27 

86,944  09 

The  following  are  the  latest  complete  statements  of  the  two  largest 
of  these  associations:  the  Pioneer  and  the  Berean  Building  and  Loan 
Association. 

The  Berean  Building  and  Loan  Association  is  the  largest  associa- 
tion of  this  kind  conducted  by  negroes. 


Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pioneer  B.  and  L.  Association, 
Ending  November  4,  1912. 

Receipts. 

Balance  at  last  report |3 ,  674  30 

Entrance   fees 55  38 

Pines 161  66 

Interest,     3 , 200  00 

Dues,  Installments 12,130  00 

Interest  on  bank  account,  73  40 

Loans  paid  on  account,    10, 156  00 


Year 
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Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pioneer  B.  and  L.  Association  Year 
Ending  November  4,  1912 — Continued. 

Rent,    14  00 

Fire   Insurance, 13  00 

Borrowed,    1,276  71 

Total,    130,754  35 

Disbursements. 

Mortgage  loans,    116,900  00 

Stock  loans 838  00 

Matured  stock,    8,100  00 

Withdrawals 2,410  47 

Bills  payable  and  Interest,    2,066  65 

Salary,  rent,  etc.,  307  65 

Real  estate,  taxes,  water  rent,  repairs,    118  58 

Fire  insurance,   ' 13  00 

Total,    $30,754  35 


Assets. 

Mortgage  loans  held  last  report,   |59 ,400  00 

Mortgage  loans  made  this  year,   16,900  00 

Total,    176,300  00 

Paid  on  account,  8,500  00 

Balance,  167,800  00 

Stock  loans  held  last  report |4,453  00 

Stock  loans  made  this  year ,  838  00 

Total,    15,291  00 

Paid  on  account,    1 , 286  00 

Balance, |4,005  00 

Pines,    150  00 

Interest,    225  00 

Dues,  Installments,   450  00 

Real  estate,    1 ,495  00 

12,220  00 


Total,    174,025  00 

Liabilities. 

On  l,002i  shares,  153,874  00 

Bills  payable, 2,076  71 

Advance  payment,   220  00 

156,170  71 
Balance,     17,854  29 

Total,    : 174,025  00 
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The  Berean  Building  and  Loan  Association  is  the  largest  association  of 
this  kind  conducted  by  negroes. 

Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Berean  Building  and  Loan  Association. 

Receipts. 

Balance  cash  in  hand  last  report |458  87 

Dues,  interest  and  fines  from  all  series 47,708  18 

Entrance  fees,   229  32 

Mortgage  loans  returned  on  account 21,100  00 

Stock  loans  returned  on  account 4,171  00 

Special  loans  returned  on  account,   525  00 

Special  deposits 2,324  49 

Rents  received 501  85 

Interest  on  balances  in  bank,    53 .  14 

Satisfaction  fees,    : . . .  3  50 

Total,    177,075  35 

Disbursements. 

Withdrawn  9  shares  22nd  series  stock  (matured),   ..  |1,800  00 

Withdrawn  57  shares  23d  series  stock  (matured),   ..  11,400  00 

Withdrawn  45^  shares  24th  series  stock  (matured),  9,100  00 

Other  withdrawals,    20 ,569  18 

Total  withdrawals,    $42,869  19 

Mortgage  loans,    27 ,950  00 

Stock  loans,   1,714  00 

Special  loans 500  00 

Special  deposits  and  interest,    2,320  55 

Taxes,  water  rent  and  repairs,    204  00 

Interest  on  mortgage  and  borrowed  money 877  73 

Expense  account,    605  08 

Satisfaction  fees ,    3  50 

Balance  cash  on  hand  January,   1912 25  00 

Sheriffs  writs,    6  30 

Total, $77,075  35 

Expense  Account. 

Dr. 

Entrance  fees,    $229  32 

Due  balance,    375  76 

Total 1605  08 

Cr. 

Printing  and  advertising,   $78  08 

Rent  for  year  ending  January,  1912,   60  00 

Salary  of  secretary  for  year  ending  January,  1912,  . .  300  00 

Professional  services ,  assistant  solicitor ,    50  00 

Stationery  and  postage,    12  00 

Special   services,    55  oo 
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Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Berean  Building  and  Loan  Association — 

Continued. 

Constitutions   (300) ,    45  00 

Dues   in   Building   Association    League    of   Pennsyl- 
vania  (1  year) ,    5  00 

Total $605  08 


Assets. 
Mortgage  loans  held  last  report: 

Flat $3,600  00 

Stock 172,875  00 

$176,475  00 
Mortgage  loans  made  this  year,    27 ,950  00 

$204,425  00 
Mortgage  loans  paid  on  account,    21,100  00 

183,325  00 

Stock  loans  held  last  report $9,962  00 

Stock  loans  made  this  year,    1, 714  00 

$11,676  00 
Stock  loans  repaid,   4,171  00 

7,505  00 

Special  loans  last  report ,    $176  80 

Special  loans  made  this  year 500  00 

$676  80 
Special  loans  repaid,    525  00 

151  80 

Real  estate,  911  Rodman  St.,  valued,  $2,200  00 

Real  estate,  Buist  Ave.  bet.  82d  and  83d  Sts.,  valued 

at,    1 ,  200  00 

Real  estate,  526  S.  16th  St.,  valued,   2,800  00 

Cash  in  hand 25  00 

Dues,  interest  and  fines  in  arrears,    5,875  00 

12,100  00 


$203,081  80 


Liabilities. 

82i  shares  25th  series  stock  @  132  months ,   $10 ,  890  00 

171    shares  26th  series  stock  @  126  months ,   ... 21 ,  546  00 

73 J  shares  27th  series  stock  (g)  120  months,   8,820  00 

73    shares  28th  series  stock  (g)  114  months 8,322  00 

78    shares  29th  series  stock  (g)  108  months,   8,424  00 

41    shares  30th  series  stock  @  102  months,   4,182  00 

51    shares  31st  series  stock  @    96  months,   4,896  00 

58}  shares  32d    series  stock  @    90  months 5 ,  287  50 

35}  shares  33d    series  stock  @    84  months 3,003  00 
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Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Berean  Building  and  Loan  Association — 

Continued. 

83    shares  34th  series  stock  @    78  months,   6,474  00 

97}  shares  35th  series  stock  @    72  months,   7.038  00 

60i  shares  36th  series  stock  #    66  months 3,993  00 

187    shares  37th  series  stock  @    60  months,   11,200  00 

132f  shares  38th  series  stock  @    54  months,   7,168  50 

185i  shares  39th  series  stock  (Q)    48  months, 8,504  00 

54    shares  40th  series  stock  (§    42  months, 2,268  00 

193i  shares  41st  series  stock  @    36  months,   6,952  50 

232i  shares  42d    series  stock  (Ql    30  months,   6,967  50 

229    shares  43d    series  stock  @    24  months 5,496  00 

210    shares  44th  series  stock  @    18  months,   3,780  00 

419i  shares  45th  series  stock  @    12  months,   5,034  00 

322i  shares  46th  series  stock  @      6  months 1,933  50 

1152,199  50 

Special  deposits  and  Interest  on  same 7,859  04 

Money  borrowed 10,000  00 

Surplus   (gain),    33,023  26 

1203,081  80 


WORK  OF  NEGRO  WOMEN. 

Previous  tables  show  the  work  of  negro  women.  It  is  shown  that 
in  1900  in  the  United  States  four  times  as  many  n^ro  women  were 
in  gainful  occupations  in  proportion  to  their  number  as  white  wo- 
men; that  the  number  of  negro  women  who  work  after  marriage  is 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  white  married  women  in  proportion  to 
numbers;  that  the  number  of  female  child  workers  between  10  and 
15  years  of  age,  and  the  number  of  aged  female  workers  of  from 
60  years  and  over,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  white,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  negro  men  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations  is  also  higher  than  that  of  whites.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  same  holds  true.  In  1900  there  were  24,624  negro  females  10 
years  of  age  and  over  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  were  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations.  This  was  38.9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  negro  females  in  the  State  10  years  of  age  and  over.  In 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  in  1900  the  number  of  negro 
females  at  work  was  as  follows: 
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TABLE  XLIV. 

Negroes  and  White  Females  10  Years  and  Over  In  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Total  number  of  females, 

Females  10  years  and  over, 

Total  females  10  years  and  over 
in  gainful  occupation,    147,653 


33,673 
28,761 


7,613 
6,158 


14,095      9.5     23,618      1,724      7.3 


There  were  147  females  in  Philadelphia  and  7  in  Pittsburgh  who 
were  reported  in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  was  only  one  negro 
female  engaged  in  this  sort  of  labor  in  1900  and  she  was  in  Philadel- 
phia. There  are  however  many  more  in  1912.  Beside  those  working 
exclusively  in  agriculture,  many  do  gardening  and  raise  poultry  in 
addition  to  their  housework  or  other  occupation,  and  considerable 
income  is  derived  from  the  same.  On  the  outskirts  of  both  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh  many  negro  women  work  chiefly  in  garden- 
ing during  the  summer. 

In  professional  service  there  were  reported  in  Philadelphia  170 
negro  females  as  follows:  8  actresses  and  professional  show  women, 
5  artists  and  teachers  of  art,  2  clergymen,  2  literary  and  scientific 
persons,  36  musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  3  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, and  109  teachers  and  professors  in  schools  and  colleges.  In 
1900  in  Pittsburgh  there  were  reported  35  negro  females  in  pro- 
fessional service,  as  follows:  17  musicians  and  teachers  of  music, 
7  teachers  and  professors  in  college,  and  11  persons  in  other  pro- 
fessional occupations. 

In  1912  there  were  about  80  negro  women  teachers  in  the  Phila- 
delphia public  schools.  The  great  majority  had  come  into  the  system 
within  ten  years,  while  within  a  year  one  teacher  was  retired  who 
had  been  in  the  school  service  more  than  forty-six  years,  and  a  prin- 
cipal 42  years.  Another,  a  kindergartner,  has  been  teaching  con- 
tinuously for  36  years.     Also  in  retirement  is  Fanny  J.  Coppin,  a 
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graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  and  for  38  years  principal  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Colored  Youth,  and  for  two  years  superintendent  of  the  A.  M. 
E.  Schools  in  Soutli  Africa,  who  is  especially  revered  by  the 
teaching  fraternity,  as  she  was  the  trainer  of  a  large 
number  of  the  negro  teachers  of  the  past  and  present  generations, 
both  in  this  State  and  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  are 
several  other  women  who  have  been  retired  after  teaching  thirty  or 
more  years  in  the  school  systems  of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  House  of  Industry,  a  school  conducted  by  the 
Quakers,  in  Philadelphia;  also  the  Raspberry  Street  School,  the 
oldest  negro  school  in  the  country,  and  several  other  smaller  private 
schools  have  negro  teachers.  In  the  public  schools  there  are  several 
negro  female  principals:  The  Joseph  V.  Hill,  with  6  teachers,  the 
Meehan  School  with  four  teachers,  the  Pollock  School,  nine  teachers, 
are  among  the  public  schools  having  negro  women  principals.  There 
is  also  a  school  nurse,  and  a  home  and  school  visitor.  One  woman 
has  been  ten  years  a  probtaion  officer  and  now  has  an  assistant. 
The  Spring  Street  Settlement  has  a  negro  woman  head  resident  and 
others  assisting.  The  Eighth  Ward  Social  Settlement  has  several 
negro  social  workers.  All  the  coloi  ed  settlements  have  negro  women 
workers.  Three  day  nurseiies,  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  home,  and  working 
women's  homes,  in  Oermantown  and  South  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
the  Home  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons,  and  the  Priscilla 
Old  Folks  Home,  have  negro  women  superintendents.  Two  hospi- 
tals have  negro  head  nurses.  One  woman  conducts  a  drug  store.  In 
Pittsburgh  there  are  no  public  school  but  private  school  negro  teach- 
ers, a  head  nurse  for  Lincoln  Hospital,  a  probation  officer,  superin- 
tendent for  woman's  home.  A  young  woman  edits  a  column  each  week 
in  the  Sunday  Leader. 

Of  the  live  women  physicians,  three  are  natives  of  Philadelphia, 
two  of  the  West  Indies.  Number  one  graduated  from  the  college 
department  of  Oberlin  College  in  1868.  After  teaching  several  years 
she  studied  medicine  in  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  graduating  from  the 
latter  institution  in  1878.  For  one  year  she  was  intern  in  the  New 
England  Hos])ital  for  Women  and  Children,  and  began  practicing 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  in  1879.  She  married  a  minister  the  year 
following  her  graduating,  is  the  motlier  of  five  children,  and  the 
assistant  principal  and  medical  director  of  a  manual  training  and 
industrial  school  for  Negroes  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  her  husband 
is  founder  and  principal.  She  still  practices.  Number  two,  also  a 
Philadelphian,  graduated  from  tlie  Woman's  Medical  College,  Phila- 
delphia, is  now  the  superintendent  of  the  Home  for  the  Homeless  in 
Philadelphia;  number  three  graduated  from  the  American  Medical 
College,   Chicago,   in   1906;   practiced   five  years  before  marrying; 
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married  last  year,  has  no  children  and  still  practices;  number  four 
has  been  practicing  four  years;  she  is  a  West  Indian,  a  graduate 
of  Tufts  Medical  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  specialized  in 
ear,  eye  and  throat  diseases,  is  unmarried.  Number  five  was  for 
several  years  a  public  school  teacher  in  Philadelphia  who  while  still 
teaching  attended  school  and  graduated  from  Temple  Medical  Col- 
lege in  1912,  and  is  single.  There  are  no  female  la\\7^ers,  but  one 
notary  public.  Several  itinerant  preachers  engage  the  attention 
of  both  the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  public.  The  most  successful 
of  these,  a  Methodist  evangelist,  in  her  recent  report  to  her  con- 
ference reported  during  the  year  nearly  1,000  meetings  held,  1,100 
conversions  and  f  9,000  raised.  She  is^an  author  as  well  as  a  preacher. 
She  travels  considerably,  having  her  business  attended  to  by  her 
private  secretary,  who  is  also  a  woman.  Pittsburgh  has  one  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Missionary  paper  of  the  African  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  who  receives  o  small  salary.  Women  form  a  iarge  pro- 
portion of  the  musicians,  organists  and  choristers  for  churches  and 
singers  in  local  entertainments.  A  large  number  of  Negro  women 
have  recently  qualified  as  professional  graduate  nurses.  There  are 
26  such  in  Philadelphia,  most  of  whom  are  graduates  from  one  or 
the  other  of  the  nurse  training  schools  connected  with  the  Fred- 
erick Douglass  Memorial  Hospital  or  the  Mercy  Hospital,  which 
are  operated  by  Negroes.  Other  schools  represented  are  Provident 
Hospital  and  Training  School,  Chicago,  and  Freedmen's  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Lincoln  Hospital  and  Training  School,  New 
York.  The  head  nurse  at  the  Frederick  Douglass  Hospital  and  of 
the  Mercy  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  are  Negroes,  one  a  graduate  of 
Freedmen's  Hospital  and  the  other  of  Provident,  Chicago;  while 
the  Pittsburgh  Negro  Hospital  has  a  Negro  head  nurse,  graduate 
from  Freedmen's  Hospital.  As  a  rule  Negro  nurses  are  limited  to 
hospitals  conducted  by  their  race  for  training  and  hospital  practice. 
Negro  physicians  are  the  principal  users  of  Negro  nurses,  though 
some  have  white  practice. 

In  trade  and  transportation  22,270  women  were  reported  in  1900 
in  Philadelphia;  of  these  108  were  Negroes.  In  Pittsburgh  32  Negro 
females  out  of  4,889  females  were  in  trade  and  transportation.  The 
women  in  this  branch  of  work  in  Philadelphia  were  engaged  as 
follows:  9  agents,  10  bookkeepers  and  accountants,  20  clerks  and 
copyists,  3  forewomen  and  overseers,  3  saleswomen,  3  stenographers 
and  typewriters.  In  1912  the  number  has  greatly  increased.  A 
canvass  of  Negro  places  of  business  resulted  in  the  following  list 
of  young  women,  chiefly  products  of  the  public  and  private  schools, 
who  are  employed  in  clerical  service  in  Philadelphia. 
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TABLE  XL.V. 
Negro  Women  Employed  in  Clerical  Service  in  Philadelphia. 


Graduate  of— 


Employed  By — 


Nature  of  Employment. 


Tears    in 
This    PUce. 


1.  Oommercial   High School CTlerk 1  year. 

2.  Wm.    Penn    High,     Ometery  Go Bookkeeper 3  weeks. 

8 Window  Gleaning  Go.,    ..  Bookkeeper,    2  yearn. 

4.  Hampton  Institute Employment  office,    Glerk 8  months. 

5.  Wm.   Penn  High,    A.  M.  B.  Z.  church Bookkeeper 8  months. 

6.  Howard    University,    Lawyer Typewriter,     5  years. 

7.  Glean    High    School A.  M.  B.  Z.  church Bookkeeper 4  years. 

8.  Gommerclal    High A.   M.  B.  Z.  church Stenographer,     5  years. 

9.  Gommercial    High,    Insurance Bookkeeper,    7  years. 

10  Girls'  High  School Married Public  work,    

11 Insurance Bookkeeper,    2  weeks. 

12.  Howard    University.    Insurance Bookkeeper 4  montlis. 

IS.  Darby  High  School,    Laundry Bookkeeper,     Smooths. 

14.  C'Ommercial    High Goal  Go - Bookkeeper,    sten.,    6  years. 

15.  Commercial    High,    Public   school,    General  office,    C  months. 

16 Insurance General   office 2  weeks. 

17.  Gommercial    High,    Carpet  Gleaning  Go Bookkeeper 3  years. 

i8.  Wm.    Penn  High,    Hospital,     Stenographer,    6  months. 

19.  Wm.    Penn   Hleh,    Clotnlng      manufacturers.  General   office,    1  year. 

20.  Gheltenbam    H%b Lawyer Stenographer,    2  months. 

21 Printers General  office,    6  years. 

22.  Gommercial  High,    Insurance,     Stenographer,     2  months. 

23.  Wm.   Penn  High Lawyer Stenographer,    

24.  Wm.    Penn   High,    PbyHician,    General,     6  months. 

26.  Wm.    Penn  High Self Pub.   stenographer 2  years. 

26 .«. Insurance Bookkeeper,    sten 1  year. 

27.  Wm.    Penn  High.    Publisher Stenographer,     2  years. 

28.  Institute  Golored  Youth,    ..  A.  M.  B.  church Bookkeeper 20  years. 

29.  Girls'    High    School Eman.    Gommlssion Typewriter,     7  months. 

30.  Gommercial    High,     Insurance Stenographer 1  year. 

31 Employment  bureau Bookkeeper 3  years. 

32.  Girls'   High,    Self Stenographer 15  years. 

38.  Wm.   Penn   High A.   M.   E.   Zion  church,..  Typewriter 3  weeks. 

3t.  Virginia,     Loan   office Sten.    and    Bookkeeper, . .  4  years. 

85.  Wm.    Penn,    Employment  office,    Clerk 5  months. 

86 A.  M.  B.   church,    Stenographer 1  year. 

87.  Girls'   High In.^uranr^ Bookkeeper 10  years. 

88.  Girls*   High,    Insurance Bookkeeper,     11  years. 

39.  Bercan,    (>>untry    club,     Bookkeeper,    .'>  months. 

40.  Darby  High  School Laundry Bookkeeper,     8  months. 

41.  Oberlln    College Bank * Bookkeeper 4  years. 

42 Married,    Public  work 10  years. 

43.  Washington    High Church Stenographer,     6  months. 

44.  Ithica  High A.    M.    B.    Z.    church,    ..  Stenographer 5  years. 

45 In-^urance General  office,   4  years. 

46.  Harrisburg   High Lawyer Bookkeeper 2  years. 

47.  Temple Inxuranee Bookkeeper 2  years. 

48.  Oommercial.     Caterer Stenographer 6  years. 

49.  Darby  High Insurance.    Typewriter 1  year. 

50.  Ithica    High,     Knights  of  Pythias,    ....  Bookkeeper,     2  years. 

51.  Washington,    D.  O.   High,..  Church Private    secretary,     2  years. 

52.  Ga.   State  College,    A.   M.  E.  church Typewriter 3  years. 

58.  Girls'    High   School Sta  te   Commission Stenographer I  year. 

54.  Wilberforce   University,    ...  Real    estate.     Clerk 2  months. 

55.  Girls'    High    School State   Commission Bookkeeper 8  months. 

56.  Gommercial    High Odd    Fellows Stenographer 5  years. 

57.  Wm.    Penn    High Lawyer Bookkeeper 1  year. 

58.  Temple  University Insurance,    Bookkeeper,     1  year. 

59.  Gommercial    High Caterer,     6  years. 


These  young  women  are  employed  in  the  following  capacities:  23 
bookkeepers,  1  private  secretary,  15  stenographers,  3  bookkeepers 
and  stenographers,  12  general  office  work,  5  typewriters.  These  rep- 
resent about  one-half  of  the  young  Negro  women  employed  in  clerical 
work  in  Philadelphia. 
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As  to  their  educational  qualifications  most  of  them  are  products 
of  our  public  schools,  11  having  graduated  from  the  Commercial 
High  School,  and  11  from  William  Venn  High  School,  8  from  Girls 
Hi^  School,  others  from  Darby  High  School,  1  from  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
High  School,  Washington  (D.  C.)  and  Harrisburg  High  Schools, 
Cheltenham,  Olean  and  Georgia  State  College,  Wilberforce  and  How- 
ard Universities,  Hampton  Institute,  etc. 

The- wages  range  from  |4  per  week  to  |13  per  week,  averaging 
f7  to  f8  per  week.  A  few  Negro  women  work  with  white  firms  but 
their  wages  are  usually  less  than  that  paid  by  Negroes.  They  were 
employed  by  N^ro  insurance  companies,  by  church  organizations, 
by  Negro  lawyers,  and  the  others  in  various  capacities. 

In  Pittsburgh  a  number  of  Negro  women  are  clerks  in  lawyers 
offices,  newspaper  offices,  insurance  societies,  all  conducted  by  Ne- 
groes.   Three  are  transcribing  clerks  in  county  offices. 

The  above  do  not  represent  all  the  Negro  women  employed  in 
these  capacities.    The  number  is  fully  four  times  as  great. 

Negro  women  are  engaged  to  a  large  extent  in  business,  mostly 
small  restaurants,  lunch  rooms,  boarding  houses,  employment  agen- 
cies, and  have  dressing  shops,  where  they  eke  out  a  small  livelihood 
and  help  to  support  their  families.  Two  large  barber  shops  are 
conducted  by  women  who  controlled  the  estate  of  their  husbands. 
One  woman  does  a  mail  order  hair  culture  business  running  into 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year.  Some  of  the  principal  businesses  in 
which  Negro  women  were  engaged  in  1912  were: 


TABLE   XLVI. 
Negro  Women  In  Business  in  Philadelphia,   Seventh  and  Thirtieth  Wards. 
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1.  Hair  shop 2  |500 

2.  Hair  shop,    3  1,000 

3.  Five  and  ten  cent  store 1  1,000 

4.  Chiropodist, 

5.  Emplojrment  agency,    22        

6.  Restaurant,    10  ..'.... 

7.  Employment  agency,    11  1,000 

8.  Hotel,    3  3,050 
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9.  Restaurant,    5 

10.  Employment   agency ,    9 

11.  Employment   agency,     13 

12.  Hotel,    10 

13.  Hotel  and  restaurant 5 

14.  Hair  store 

15.  Grocery ,    6 

16.  Restaurant 2 

17.  Restaurant 3 

18.  Restaurant,    7 

19.  Restaurant,    1 

20.  Restaurant,    3 

21.  Restaurant *6 

22.  Employment  agency,    2 

23.  Restaurant 2 

24.  Restaurant,    1 

25.  Musician,    1 

26.  Milliner *6 

27.  Tailoring,     5 

28.  Confectionery,    *6 

29.  Dressmaking,    . : .• : . . .      *    2 

30.  Restaurant,    1 

31.  Employment  agency 3 
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DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

It  is  in  domestic  service  that  most  of  the  Negro  females  are 
engaged.    The  census  of  1900  gave  them  as  follows : 

TABLE  XLVII. 
Negro  Females  In   Domestic   Service,    Philadelphia  and   Pittsburgh    (1900), 


Occupation. 
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Total  in  domestic  service,    ....  52,057  12,920  24.8  11,722       1,539     13.1 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 260  28  10.8        ♦              ♦           

Housekeepers  and  stewardesses,  3,345  392  11.7  622            66     10.6 
Boarding    and     lodging     house- 
keepers,      1,357  104  7.6  408            39      9.5 

Janitors  and  sextons,    332  71  21.4  125            13     10.4 

Laborers   (not  specified),    635  166  26.1  319            58     18.2 

Laundresses,    4,277  1,344  31.4  1,071          242     22.6 

Nurses  and  midwives,   4,183  176  4.2  618            14      2.3 

Restaurant  keepers,  136  30  22.2     

Saloon  keepers,   78  

Servants  and  waitresses ,   36,793  10 ,  522  28.6  8 ,  368      1 ,  070    12.8 

Other  occupations 

In  domestic  and  personal  service  there  were  in  the  two  cities 
63,779  females  employed  in  1900,  of  whom  14,459  or  22.7  per  cent, 
were  Negroes.  There  were  52,057  in  Philadelphia,  of  whom  12,920 
were  Negroes,  being  24.8  per  cent.,  and  11,722  in  Pittsburgh,  of 
whom  1,539  or  13.1  per  cent,  were  Negroes.  Negro  females  were 
9.1  per  cent,  of  the  working  female  population  of  Philadelphia  and 
7.3  per  cent,  of  the  working  population  of  Pittsburgh.  Hence  it 
is  seen  that  they  comprise  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the 
workers  in  this  particular  line  of  endeavor  than  their  numbers  would 
seem  to  warrant.  The  concentration  of  Negro  females  in  domestic 
service  is  emphasized  not  only  by  comparison  with  the  white  females 
in  the  same  class  of  occupation  but  also  by  comparison  with  the 
number  of  Negro  females  engaged  in  other  occupations.  The  total 
number  of  Negro  female  workers  in  Philadelphia  was  14,095,  of 
whom  12,920  or  91.6  per  cent,  were  in  domestic  service,  while  the 


♦Not  given  by  the  census. 
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total  number  of  Negro  females  at  work  in  Pittsburgh  was  1,724, 
of  whom  1,539,  or  89.0  per  cent,  were  in  domestic  and  personal 
service,  as  compared  with  35.2  per  cent,  of  all  the  female  workers 
(whites  and  colored)  in  Philadelphia,  and  49.6  of  all  the  female 
workers  in  Pittsburgh  who  were  in  domestic  and  personal  service. 

The  particular  classes  of  domestic  service  in  which  Negro  females 
were  engaged  were:  for  Philadelphia,  28  barbers  and  hairdressers, 
392  housekeepers  and  stewardesses,  104  boarding  and  lodging  house- 
keepers, 71  janitors  and  sextons,  166  laborers  not  specified,  1,344 
laundresses,  176  nurses  and  midwives,  30  restaurant  keepers,  10,522 
servants  and  waiters.  There  were  78  female  saloon  keepers  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  none  were  Negroes,  nor  were  there  any  Negro  female 
saloon  keepers  in  Pittsburgh.  The  great  majority  of  Negro  females 
in  both  cities  are  servants  and  waitresses.  70.7  per  cent,  of  all 
domestic  servants  in  Philadelphia  and  71.4  of  all  in  Pittsburgh  are 
servants  and  waitresses,  while  81.4  per  cent  of  the  Negro  female 
domestic  and  personal  servants  of  Philadelphia,  and  695  of  those 
in  Pittsburgh  are  returned  as  servants  and  waitresses.  The  Negro 
females  of  Philadelphia  have  a  larger  percentage  while  those  of 
Pittsburgh  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  number  in  domestic 
and  personal  service  who  are  "servants  and  waitresses"  than  the 
whites  in  the  respective  cities.  But  for  all  concerned,  domestic 
service  practically  means  "servants  and  waitressess."  And  for  Ne- 
groes these  are  chiefly  household  employes.  These  women  as  a  rule 
work  in  the  middle  class  families.  Their  hours  are  long,  often  being 
from  6  A.  M.  to  12  midnight.  Their  pay  is  usually  from  |3.50  to 
f  7.00  per  week. 

Most  of  the  migration  of  Negro  women  from  the  South  is  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  employment  in  domestic  service.  Philadelphia 
had  more  women  than  men  because  of  the  great  demands  for  women 
household  employes.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  about  30  employment 
agencies  whose  specialty  is  the  supplying  the  demand  for  Negro 
servants.  In  Pittsburgh  the  number  is  not  nearly  so  large  and 
domestic  service  of  Negro  women  shares  with  general  labor  of  men 
in  importance. 

There  are  many  agencies  for  the  aid  and  training  of  Negro  work- 
ing women.  The  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Colored  Women 
makes  a  specialty  of  looking  after  immigrant  colored  women  from 
the  South. 

The  Berean  Training  School,  Avery  Institute,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and 
the  public  schools  have  classes  in  domestic  art. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  NEGRO  INDUSTRY. 

1.  Organizations  of  Negro  Labor.  The  large  majority  of  Negro 
working  people  now  work  as  individuals.  They  neither  belong  to 
the  great  organizations  of  trades  unions  nor  do  they  have  any  strong 
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labor  organization  of  their  own.  The  genius  for  popular  organiza- 
tion as  it  has  shown  itself  in  the  colored  race  in  this  State,  has 
been  exhibited  in  two  directions — the  church  organization  and  the 
fraternal  organizations.  This  shows  that  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion is  present,  and  the  meagre  beginning  at  labor  organization  show 
that  Negroes  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  of  exercising 
that  power. 

The  first  thing  like  a  trade  organization  was  the  organizations 
of  Negro  caterers  of  Philadelphia  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  then 
the  most  powerful  industrial  and  social  organization  among  Negroes. 
Out  of  this  organization  have  grown  several  organizations  in  exist- 
ence to-day.  The  Caterers  Supply  Co.  is  a  business  conducted  by 
the  Caterers  Association,  which  is  an  association  of  employers  rather 
than  employes.  The  other  associations  are  employes.  The  Public 
Waiters  Association  and  the  Private  Waiters  Association  consist, 
the  one  of  men  who  do  public  work  and  the  other  of  those  who  act 
as  waiters  in  private  families.  Each  maintains  a  headquarters 
usually  open  all  day  and  where  men  may  congregate  for  social 
amusement  and  to  learn  of  work.  They  pay  sick  and  death  benefits 
but  no  benefit  for  time  out  of  work.  They  do  but  little  collective 
bargaining  for  their  labor.  The  Coachmen's  Club  and  the  Pullman 
Car  Porter's  Club  are  social  rather  than  industrial,  as  is  also  the 
Hotel  Brotherhood,  the  largest  and  oldest  general  organization  of 
hotel  workers,  in  which  there  are  also  industrial  and  beneficial  as- 
pects. 

The  Hotel  Brotherhood  was  organized  October  16,  1884.  Its  pur- 
pose was  primarily  social  and  for  the  payment  of  sick  and  death 
benefits.  All  persons  who  had  worked  in  a  hotel  in  any  capacity 
or  at  any  time  were  eligible  to  membership.  When  a  member  is  sick 
he  receives  |4  per  week  for  the  first  six  weeks;  |2.50  for  the  next 
six  weeks  and  f  1  per  week  thereafter  until  recovery  or  death.  At 
death  the  widow  or  heirs  receive  |30.00.  The  Hotel  Brotherhood 
has  purchased  a  property  worth  $20,000  which  is  used  as  a  club 
room  and  headquarters.  Many  Negroes  Who  are  successful  in  other 
lines  of  business  and  profession  are  members  of  the  organization 
by  virtue  of  once  having  worked  in  a  hotel.  There  are  about  400 
members  of  this  organization. 

The  Public  Waiters  Association  is  composed  of  men  who  are  chiefly 
hotel  waiters.  It  is  chiefly  social  and  beneficial.  It  was  organized 
April  18, 1893,  and  has  about  a  hundred  members.  It  is  not  a  trades 
union  though  it  is  a  distributing  agency  for  work.  The  caterers 
as  a  rule  also  secure  their  workers  from  this  association. 

The  Private  Waiters  Association  was  organized  in  1889,  its  object 

is  also.beneficial  and  social.    There  are  about  100  members.    They  are 

men  who  work  chiefly  in  private  families  as  waiters  and  butlers. 

They  pay  dues  of  25  cents  per  month  and  an  assessment  of  15  cents 
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per  member  at  the  death  of  a  member  or  his  wife.  Benefits  to  mem- 
bers are  |5  per  week  for  the  first  eight  weeks  of  sickness,  f 2  per 
week  for  the  next  eight  weeks  and  f  1.00  thereafter  until  recovery 
or  death.  At  death  the  heirs  get  f50,  which  is  usually  applied  on 
funeral  expenses.    At  the  death  of  a  member's  wife  he  is  paid  f 25. 

In  mechanical  trades  there  are  organizations  of  the  portable  and 
stationary  engineers,  also  the  carpenters,  and  general  mechanics. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  Pittsburgh  in  1900  to  organize  The  National 
Association  of  Afro-American  Steam  and  Gas  Engineers  and  Skilled 
Laborers  in  America.  This  association  was  composed  chiefly  of 
hoisting,  steam  and  gas  engineers.  Its  headquarters  were  in  Pitts- 
burgh, where  two  locals  were  established  with  smaller  locals  in  other 
cities.  On  account  of  lack  of  funds  the  organization  has  been  unable 
to  attend  its  work.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  an  independent  organi- 
zation of  Negro  stationary  engineers  numbering  about  20  men,  most 
of  whom  hold  positions  paying  from  f50  to  f  150  per  month.  There 
is  also  a  painters',  carpenters',  bricklayers'  and  hoisting  engineers' 
organizations  having  from  10  to  25  members.  The  purpose  is  chiefly 
to  help  one  another  in  securing  work.  They  have  none  of  the  other 
distinctive  features  of  the  labor  unions. 

Allied  with  the  general  labor  movement  and  therefore  associated 
with  workmen  of  other  races  and  nationalities,  there  is  principally 
the  hod  carriers  union.  In  Pittsburgh  there  are  about  200  Negroes 
in  this  union.  The  locals  have  white  and  Negro  officers,  and  meet 
in  the  same  headquarters.  The  business  maliager  is  a  Negro.  The 
same  is  true  of  Philadelphia,  where  there  are  upward  of  1,000  Negro 
hod  carriers,  all  unionized,  having  white  and  colored  officers.  In 
both  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  however,  the  Negroes  have  practi- 
c'ally  a  monopoly  of  hod  carrying,  as  there  are  very  few  whites  who 
engage  in  this  line  of  very  laborious  work.  The  asphalt  pavers  are 
also  largely  Negroes,  being  about  300  in  Philadelphia  and  half  as 
many  in  Pittsburgh.  They  are  unionized  and  their  unions  comprise 
white  and  Negro  members.  Negroes  are  also  members  of  the  miners 
unions,  where  they  are  accepted  on  equal  terms  with  whites.  There 
are  a  few  individual  Negroes  who  are  members  of  various  other 
unions,  such  as  the  plasterers,  carpenters,  cement  layers,  tile  layers, 
painters,  blacksmiths,  bricklayers,  hoisting  engineers,  also  printers, 
cigar  makers,  lathers,  hard  wood  finishers,  bookbinders,  marble* pol- 
ishers, stone  derrick  men.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  number  of 
union  Negro  workers  in  the  skilled  trades  is  small,  limited  to  one 
or  two.  In  some  cases  a  Negro  has  special  skill  and  upon  the  insist- 
ence of  the  employer  he  has  held  his  place.  In  some  cases  Negroes 
worked  in  shops  before  they  were  unionized  and  when  the  uni6ns 
became  established  in  these  shops  these  Negroes  became  members. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  policy  of  the  union  is  to  discourage  Negro 
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membership.  A  well  established  bookbinder  reports  concerning  "an 
experienced  cutter,"  who  is  a  Negro,  that  "the  bookbinders'  union 
refused  to  accept  this  paper  cutter,  but  were  willing  to  give  him  a 
certain  kind  of  card." 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  Negro  workers  that  they  are  discrim- 
inated against  by  labor  unions.  The  union  as  a  rule  will  not  admit 
new  Negro  members  and  those  which  have  Negro  members  give  them 
no  advantages.  Membership  in  the  union  limits  the  average  Negro 
mechanic  from  working  with  non-union  men,  or  at  non-union  rates, 
or  non-union  hours,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Negro  worker  finds 
the  union  men  not  disposed  to  work  with  him  except  in  very  rare 
cases.  Therefore  the  great  movement  for  the  uplift  of  labor  discour- 
ages Negro  labor. 

There  are  but  few  unions  now  which  have  legal  discrimination 
against  Negroes  though  in  years  past  many  of  the  unions  had.  But 
the  methods  of  election  are  quite  as  effective  in  keeping  Negroes  out 
as  constitutional  restriction.  Negroes  are  thus  debarred  from  the 
railway  organizations,  both  steam  and  electric.  Hence  there  are  no 
Negro  engineers  or  firemen,  nor  conductors  or  miotormen,  though 
there  are  hundreds  of  Negroes  who  might  qualify  for  this  kind  of 
iabor.  The  attitude  of  Negroes  is  shown  in  the  following  communi- 
cation from  one  of  the  Philadelphia  Typographical  Unions:  "Phila- 
delphia has.  no  Negro  member;  there  is  no  legal  restriction,  but 
attempts  to  organize  them  (Negroes)  have  not  availed  principally 
for  the  reason  that  they  could  see  no  advantage  to  be  gained  through 
such  membership.  With  few  exceptions  Negroes  eligible  to  member- 
.ship  are  employed  in  what  might  be  termed  ^Negro  establishments,' 
that  is,  an  office  the  proprietors  of  which  are  Negroes." 

The  principal  cause  given  for  discrimination  against  Negroes  is 
the  feeling  that  they  are  inefficient.  It  is  therefore  in  place  to  give 
a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  efficiency  of  Negroes,  and  none  are 
better  able  to  express  opinion  on  this  subject  than  those  who  employ 
the  Negro. 

EFFICIENCY. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  six  hundred  firms  in  Phila- 
delphia and  half  as  many  in  Pittsburgh  were  interviewed  for  state- 
ments with  regard  to  their  Negro  employes.  In  some  cases  it  was 
not  possible  to  secure  all  the  information  desired.  The  business  re- 
porting represent  such  varying  size,  quality  and  kind  of  business 
that  it  is  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  reproduce  the 
whole  in  the  following  tables: 
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The  businesses  reporting  as  to  their  Negro  employes  represent  a 
very  large  range  of  interests  as  to  kind,  capital,  organization  and 
persons  employed.  They  represent  the  small  grocer,  tailor,  shoe 
dealer,  who  hire  a  total  of  two  or  tliree  persons,  to  the  great  depart- 
ment store,  and  steel  works,  hiring  tliousands  of  people.  The  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  firms  reporting  was  41,045  in 
Philadelphia  and  16,078  in*  Pittsburgh.  The  179  firms  reporting  in 
Philadelphia  represent  over  70  different  kinds  of  business,  so  the 
distribution  is  very  general.  In  Pittsburgh  32  establishments  rep- 
resent 16  kinds  of  business.  The  number  of  Negroes  employed  was  as 
follows: 


TABLE  LIV. 
Negroes  Employed  in  175  Philadelphia  and  32  Pittsburgh  Firms. 


CO 

.a 

^ 

A 

M) 

Firms  Employing — 

1 

1 

A 

■M 

CU 

s 

1,  

2-4 

5-10,     

11-20 

21-30,     

31-40 

41-50,     

51-100,     

101-200,     

201  and  over, 


59 

5 

53 

11 

25 

3 

17 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

7 

6 

5 

1 

2 

.... 

175 


32 


There  were  in  all  2,954  Negroes  reported  hired  by  the  175  Phila- 
delphia firms,  and  722  by  the  32  firms  in  Pittsburgh. 

Sixty-four  firms — 59  in  Philadelphia  and  5  in  Pittsburgh  employed 
only  one  Negro;  64  firm,  53  in  Philadelphia  and  11  in  Pittsburgh 
employed  2,  3,  or  4  Negroes  each,  while  79  firms,  63  in  Philadelphia 
an  16  in  Pittsburgh,  employed  5  or  more  Negroes.  The  largest  num- 
ber employed  in  any  one  of  the  places  reported  in  Philadelphia  was 
241  by  the  street  car  company;  200  and  130  in  department  stores; 
150  by  fruit  company  in  Pittsburgh;  105  by  a  steel  company  and  100 
in  a  department  store. 

The  capacities  in  which  the  Negroes  are  employed  are  usually 
those  of  a  menial  or  unskilled  class.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  kinds  of  labor  employed  by  the  various  firms: 
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TABLE  LV. 
Capacities  in  Which  Negroes  are  Usually  Employed. 


03 

^ 

^ 

a 

bD 

fM 

1 

0 

^ 

-M 

CU 

Ph 

Baker,    , 1        

Bill  or  order  clerk 

Bookkeepers,    .^ 2         

Bellmen,    .' 2  1 

Bootblack,     1        

Cooks, 13         

Caulkers,  3  .... 

Cleaners,    14  1 

Chauffeur , 1  1 

Clerk, ; 1 

Checkman ,    1        

Coachman,    ., 1  .... 

Cutters  (paper) , 2         

Dusters,     2         

Dressmakers, 1        

Dog  catcher,    1         

Drivers  and  teamsters 35  .   4 

Dishwashers 2         

Doorman ,    1         

Drillers,     2  .^r. 

Engineers 1  :<p. 

Elevator  operators, 26  2. 

Electrician ,     1 

Firemen , 4  2 

Foremen,    . ; 4  .... 

General   housework 4        

Gardener , 1   ^  :  .  ^ . , 

Hostlers  And  stablemen , ^ ,  .  ; ,  /  ? 

Inspector 1  .  |. . . , 

Janitors,    f!  . .  JJ^ 

Kitchen  help, :..  ^     ^^  --    -^ 

Laborers  and  general  help,   i ...:.. '.   ■  '    41'  '7 

Laundry  workers -. ."  )    f?'-:  :..i.i 

Maids, ,.,,,7   .-.       ? 

Machinist, ,     ,1  .^..^-^ 

Meissengers, '. .'  '       13  i 

MoKilders, .i '  ;1  ['".l 

Porters :..'..:....*•'    ^'6i  --■-  U 

Posters,,-... ...•.,.•;/.  ti   at  ■' L. , , 

Packers, r  •!••.', -.vMrfn,  j>  :.f,P^^!;'r.l'4 


12—10—1913. 
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id  ^ 


Photographers,    

Rafla  makers,    

Receiving  clerks 

Rollers,    

Roughers,    

Side  dispenser 

Salesman ,    

Strainers  and  catchers, 

Stockmen ,   

Shippers,   

Shippers'  assistant,   

Tube  workers 

Tailor 

Watchmen ,    

Waiters 

Stitcher,    

Patrolmen ,    

Sewing,    


1 
1 

3 

4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
15 
1 
1 
1 


Of  the  175  firms  in  Philadelphia  and  32  in  Pittsburgh  in  which 
Negroes  were  reported  to  have  worked,  75  of  them,  61  in  Philadel- 
phia and  14  in  Pittsburgh,  employed  one  or  more  Negroes  in  the 
capacity  of  porter,  the  most  general  capacity  in  which  Negroes  were 
employed;  48  firms,  41  in  Philadelphia  and  7  in  Pittsburgh,  had 
Negroes  as  general  laborers;  28,  26  in  Philadelphia  and  2  in  Pitts- 
burgh, had  elevator  operators;  29,  25  in  Philadelphia  and  4  in  Pitts- 
burgh, had  drivers  and  teamsters;  13  in  Philadelphia  as  cooks; 
15,  14  in  Philadelphia  and  1  in  Pittsburgh,  as  cleaners;  17,  15  in 
Philadelphia  and  2  in  Pittsburgh,  as  waiters;  15,  4  in  Philadelphia 
and  11  in  Pittsburgh,  as  janitors;  14,  13  in  Philadelphia  and  1  in 
Pittsburgh,  as  messengers.  Here  and  there  a  Negro  was  employed 
in  a  position  requiring  mechanical  skill,  such  as  a  photographer 
in  a  film  Co,,  a  paper  cutter,  an  electrician,  rollers  on  steel  mills, 
a  tube  maker,  tailor,  or  in  a  clerical  position  of  shipper,  or  book- 
keeper, but  these  are  but  a  very  small  percentage.  More  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  Negroes  reported  as  working  in  these  firms  are 
engaged  in  more  or  less  unskilled  work. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  Negro  workmen,  161  of  179  employers  in 
Philadelphia  answered  the  question:  "Are  Negroes  as  efficient  as 
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whites  in  the  same  grade  of  work?"  136  employing  approximately 
2,000  Negroes  answered  in  effect,  yes;  10  firms  hiring  643  Negroes 
said  Negroes  were  more  efficient;  and  15  firms  hiring  127  Negroes 
said  they  were  less.  Those  reporting  Negroes  as  more  efficient  were 
businesses  in  which  they  were  employed  as  follows:  "More  so  in 
some  cases"  porters,  engineer,  laundry  maids,  cooks;"  "better  for 
janitors,"  "better  for  cook,"  "more  so"  for  porter;  "better"  for 
general  utility;  "better"  for  porter  and  duster;  "better"  for  asphalt 
laborers;  "better"  for  porters  and  bootblack;  "better"  for  shipping 
derk;  "bettei*"  for  railroad  porters,  waiters  and  cleaners.  Those 
reporting  Negroes  as  less  efficient  were  businesses  as  follows:  "Not 
up  to  Americans  in  school  training,"  "not  satisfactory  as  sewers," 
"not  quite"  as  driver,  "no"  on  account  of  old  age,  "no"  for  coal 
drivers,  "better  than  native  Americans,  but  not  as  good  as  foreign- 
ers;" "no"  for  porters;  "no"  for  caulkers  and  drillers. 

Regularity  and  punctuality  are  two  traits  of  character  which  were 
not  deeply  impressed  upon  the  Negroes  by  slavery,  and  a  study  of  the 
answers  of  employers  as  to  those  traits  of  character  will  show  much 
as  to  the  Negro's  progress  during  freedom  in  acquiring  an  economic 
as  well  as  a  mpral  character.  As  to  regularity,  162  employers  an- 
swered the  question:  "How  do  Negroes  compare  with  whites  as  to 
punctuality?"  152  said  favorably,  3  said  Negroes  were  more  regular 
and  7  said  they  were  less  so.  As  to  punctuality,  165  answered,  152 
saying  that  there  was  no  difference  among  the  races,  10  said  Negroes 
were  not  as  good  as  whites  in  this  respect,  and  3  said  they  were 
better.  As  to  their  restlessness,  or  desire  to  change,  153  answered 
128  saying  they  observe  no  difference  between  their  black  and  white 
workmen,  and  24  saying  that  Negroes  were  more  restless  than  whites 
and  one  saying  the  Negro  workmen  were  less  restless  than  whites. 

In  Pittsburgh  22  firms  reported  Negroes  quite  as  efficient  as  white, 
in  the  same  work,  while  four  firms  employing  199  Negroes  reported 
Negroes  better  in  some  respects  than  whites,  one  stating  that  Negroes 
were  better  as  waiters,  another  they  were  better  in  repair  work  in 
steel  mills  and  two  that  they  were  better  as  janitors.  Two  firms 
employing  four  Negroes  said  they  were  not  efficient. 

As  to  regularity,  28  employers  in  Pittsburgh  gave  the  Negro  em- 
ployes a  good  record,  some  saying  they  were  in  this  respect  "very  sat- 
isfactory," while  2  said  they  were  less  regular  than  other  employes. 
Twenty-eight  Pittsburgh  employers  said  the  Negroes  were  all  satis- 
factory in  regard  to  punctuality,  while  two  employing  5  Negroes 
declared  they  were  not.  As  to  whether  the  Negroes  stick  to  their 
work  or  make  frequent  changes,  29  reported;  4  reported  that  the 
Negroes  were  not  as  restless  as  the  whites,  while  5  reported  that 
they  were  more  restless,  and  20  reported  that  the  Negroes  stick 
well  to  their  work. 
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Some  of  the  statements  of  employers  who  added  a  note  of  expla- 
nation to  their  answers  of  questions  regarding  efficiency,  regularity, 
punctuality  and  restlessness,  are  given  in  the  paragraphs  which 
follow: 

A  bookbinder  in  Philadelphia  says:  "The  three  men  we  have  are 
very  satisfactory  in  their  line  and  seem  about  equal  to  others  (white) 
doing  the  same  work." 

A  restaurant  keeper  says:  "Our  discipline  is  such  tliat  all  employes 
are  required  to  be  punctual,  or  the  position  is  taken  away  from  them. 
No  exception  with  Negroes." 

'  A  hospital  wrote:  "For  the  same  grade  of  persons  T  do  not  think 
there  is  much  difference  in  tlie  above  mentioned  kinds  of  work" 
(porters,  doormen,  elevatormen,  engineer,  laundry  work,  maids, 
cooks). 

Another  hospital  says  Negroes  are  "in  some  cases  more  eflScient" 
than  whites. 

A  publisher  writes  as  to  efficiency:  "Indoor  work,  janitor  service 
better  (than  whites)  on  labor  or  brain  use,  slow." 

Another  bookbinder:  "They  are  not  up  to  the  American  or  English 
who  have  had  school  training." 

A  hotel  said  Negroes  are  as  efficient  "but  not  as  cleanly,"  adding, 
"I  have  found  this  colored  cook  better  than  any  of  several  white 
cooks  tried  before  her." 

An  Express  Co.,  which  hires  only  one,  answers  the  question  as 
to  efficiency,  "yes,  at  least  tliis  one  I  have." 

Drug  keeper:  "One  in  our  stock  room  is  very  efficient;  has  been 
jvith  us  ten  years,  day  porter  has  been  fifteen  years,  is  reliable  in 
his  work,  punctual,  but  not  as  regular  as  whites." 

A  department  store,  which  has  200  Negroes  who  are  efficient,  says 
that  "summer  hotel  work  tempts  them." 

A  coal  company  says  they  are  efficient  "when  tliey  want  to  work," 
but  "they  cannot  be  depended  ui>on  for  attendance." 

Another  coal  company  "in  this  yard  we  find  them  good  workers," 
though  "more  restless." 

Another  coal  company,  hiring  the  largest  number,  writes  "when 
a  better  class  of  whites  did  this  work  they  were  more  efficient;  the 
class  that  does  it  now  is  less  efficient  than  Negroes." 

An  auctioneers  writes  "this  one  is  most  industrious  and  efficient." 

A  dairy:  "No  the  average  is  not  so  good,  but  Northern  Negroes 
are  much  better  or  more  reliable  than  Southern  Negi'oes.  Some  of 
ours  are  quite  as  reliable  though  not  as  efficient  as  white  men,  except 
as  teamsters  where  they  excel."  He  adds:  "We  find  a  great  differ- 
ence in  Negroes,  but  to  generalize  would  say  that  they  are  more 
loyal  under  good  treatment  than  whites." 

A  grocer  writes  of  colored  errand  boy  who  gets  f3.00  per  week: 
"Best  I  ever  had  " 
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Caterer  has  two  cooks  who  have  been  with  him  20  years  says  they 
are  "all  right.'' 

Cue  clerk  and  salesman  among  20  whites  is  said  to  be  "one  of  the 
best,  very  highly  thought  of." 

A  supply  company  adds  that  two  boys  they  employ  are  also 
"honest." 

Printing  Co.  gives  all  five  of  its  employes  a  good  record  for  effi- 
ciency, regularity,  punctuality,  etc.,  "except  one." 

A  funeral  director  says  "our  man  is  an  exceptionally  good  one." 

A  trunk  dealer  says  his  porter  compares  "favorably."  He  has 
been  in  the  employ  24  years  and  gets  .$8  per  week. 

Firm  selling  religious  articles  says  its  porter  does  not  compare 
as  well  as  to  efficiency,  "probably  due  to  lack  of  education."  He  gets 
18.00  per  week. 

A  steel  company  employing  105  Negroes  writes  they  are  "more 
restless  and  inclined  to  make  more  changes  than  whites;"  another 
steel  company  writes  they  are  "not  as  restless  as  whites  and  stick 
better  to  their  work." 

Another  in  Pittsburgh  adds  "our  Negro  helj)  always  have  been 
punctual." 

A  department  store  writes  in  Pittsburgh,  "I'hey  are  as  efficient 
as  whites  for  the  class  of  work  they  are  doing"  and  "they  are  as 
punctual  as  whites." 

A  Coal  Co.,  employing  20  Negro  drivers:  "We  find  the  Negroes  are 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  American  white  drivers,  but  not 
as  dependable  as  the  foreign  white  men.  They  are  more  efficient 
otherwise  and  more  intelligent  than  the  foreigner. 

A  Negro  plumber  received  the  following  recommendation  on  leav- 
ing his  employer — "has  been  employed  by  me  as  a  plumber  for  the 
past  seven  years.  He  has  put  in  all  the  plumbing  as  well  as  the  steam 
fitting  in  Rockefeller  Hall  and  the  New  Library  Building.  I  have 
built  for  Bryn  Mawr  College  as  well  as  several  residences.  He  has 
done  other  work  as  large  for  me,  in  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago 
and  Atlanta.  He  is  a  most  competent  workman  and  a  paying  man. 
The  only  reason  why  he  is  leaving  me  now  is  that  I  have  gone  out  of 
business." 
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WAGES. 

Wages  as  reported  by  employers  corroborated  the  report  of  wages 
as  given  in  the  table  from  the  house  canvass.  They  are  grouped 
as  follows:  Work  by  the  hour,  which  is  more  or  less  irr^ular,  work 
by  the  day,  by  the  week  and  by  the  month. 

BY  THE  HOUR,  work  more  or  less  unsteady: 
20    cents  per  hour,  janitor. 


21 

" 

chairman  steel  company. 

22 

« 

"      laborers. 

24 

<« 

"      caulkers. 

27i       " 

<• 

t*             •• 

30 

(1 

"      laborer. 

35 

<i 

"      foreman  of  laborers. 

BY  THE  DAY: 

$1.75  per 

day  laborers,  two  firms. 

$1.75    " 

« 

cook. 

11.85    " 

«« 

laborers. 

12.00  .  " 

<« 

drivers. 

$2.50    " 

" 

caulker. 

$2.75     " 

« 

fireman. 

$3.75     " 

ti 

open  hearth  workers. 

$3.00     " 

•< 

patrolmen. 

BY  THE  WEEK.     (The  figures  in  parenthesfts  represent  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  various  capacities  at  the  specified  wages.) 

errand  boy. 

general  work. 

errand  boy  (2),  assistant  shipper,  handy  man. 

errand  boy,  porters  (5),  general  utility  man. 

kitchen  man,  delivery  boy,  elevator  boy,  cooks,  (2)  por- 
ters (3) ,  side  dispenser  in  drug  store. 

driver,  porter  (6),  stockman,  nightman  (2),  cleaners,  as- 
sistant shippers  (2),  elevator  man,  handy  men  (2). 

porter. 

elevator  operator  (4),  cook,  driver  (5),  porter  (6),  lumber 
handlers,  sewing  wool  sacks,  helpers  general  work. 

janitors. 

teamster,  packer,  driver  (2),  cleaners,  elevator  operator, 
stockman,  stableman. 

porter. 

porter  (4),  dog  catcher,  elevator  operators  (3),  drivers 
(5),  tailor,  w^ashmen,  shipper,  cutter,  laborers  (2), 
stitchers,  general  utility. 

driver. 

night  watchmen. 

bagging  coal,  laborers. 

packers,  cook,  foreman  (2),  washmen. 

shippers  (2),  photographer,  washman,  head  porter,  handy 
man,  cutter,  printing  office,  chauffeur. 


$4.00 

per  wee 

$4.50 

tt       « 

$5.00 

«        tt 

$6.00 

tt        tt 

$8.00 

tt       tt 

$9.00 

tt       tt 

$9.50 

tt       tt 

$10.00 

tt       tt 

$10.50 

tt       tt 

$11.00 

tt       tt 

$11.50 

tt       tt 

$12.00 

tt       tt 

$12.50 

tt       tt 

$13.00 

tt        tt 

$13.50 

tt        tt 

$14.00 

tt       tt 

$15.00 

tt       tt 
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ne.oo  ' 

« 

* 

hauling  book  plates  in  printing  office,  laborers 

118.00     " 

" 

odorless  excavator. 

?20.00     " 

« 

bill  clerk. 

$24.00     " 

M 

foreman. 

125.00     " 

« 

fireman. 

BY  THE  MONTH: 

$30.00  per 

month,  check  room  assistant,  cook  (2),  orderly. 

$35.00 

t 

• 

janitor. 

$36.00 

( 

• 

billman. 

^40.00 

* 

1 

coachman,  elevator  man. 

$45.00 

< 

< 

porter. 

$50.00 

« 

< 

cook. 

$55.00 

i 

« 

engineer. 

$75.00 

u 

* 

head  waiter. 

BY  THE  YEAR: 

$1,020  per  year,  chief  of  watch. 

These  represent  the  best  paid  working  men,  whose  average  wage 
would  be  about  |12.  The  average  of  the  other  workmen  would  be 
about  f8  to  |10  per  week,  or  about  |450  per  year.  Compared  with 
the  wages  paid  by  the  Negro  firms  this  is  somewhat  higher. 


INDUSTRIAL  CONTACT  OF  RACES. 

The  report  shows  that  the  Negroes  in  but  few  cases  constitute 
a  majority  or  the  larger  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  businesses 
reported.  While  nearly  all  firms  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
state  that  the  Negroes  and  whites  work  together  and  that  the  whites 
willingly  work  with  the  Negroes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  work  is 
only  closely  related  but  not  of  the  same  kind.  The  Negroes  as  a 
rule  do  the  unskilled  work  and  in  large  establishments,  or  they 
work  in  groups  organized  by  themselves.  In  the  department  stores 
they  are  cleaners,  janitors,  elevatormen;  in  the  hotels  they  are 
janitors  or  porters.  When  changes  are  made  in  these  lines  of  work — 
not  one  Negro  but  all  Negroes  are  changed.  Instances  most  usual 
are  in  the  hotels  where  all  Negro  waiters  or  bellmen  may  be  changed 
for  whites,  or  vice  versa. 

In  none  of  the  businesses  are  Negroes  employed  as  apprentices 
nor  are  any  organized  except  here  and  there  a  Negro  belongs  to  a 
labor  union.  This  complete  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  apprentice- 
ship in  mechanical  and  business  endeavors  is  one  of  the  most  discour- 
aging aspects  of  Negro  development.  The  trades  and  business  are 
learned  to-day,  not  so  much  in  the  schools  as  in  store  and  shop 
apprenticeship.    Lack  of  ihis  apprenticeship  opportunity  causes  un- 
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told  loss  to  Negroes  who  Try  to  learn  trades  and  who  enter  business, 
having  to  suffer  much  loss  because  of  ignorance  and  by  experiment- 
ing, which  would  have  been  saved  had  an  opportunity  for  apprentice- 
ship been  at  hand. 

The  sentiment  which  has  grown  up  and  demands  that  a  Negro 
and  a  white  man  shall  not  work  side  by  side  at  the  same  work  for 
the  same  pay,  puts,  of  course,  the  Negro  minority  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  finding  work.  It  not  only  tends  to  segregate  Negroes 
in  certain  definite  lines  of  menial  labor,  but  limits  Negroes  even  in 
tbese  lines  of  industry.  A  housekeeper  has  three  servants — ^a  cook 
and  two  maids;  the  cook  may  be  a  Negro  but  the  maids  will  be  either 
both  whites  or  both  colored,  rarely  ever  one  white  and  one  colored. 
This  is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  Negroes  and  whites  will 
not  M'ork  together.  Exceptions  to  this  are  found  in  the  work  of 
railway  laborers  and  laborers  in  the  steel  mills.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.  Chas.  J.  Harrah,  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  shows  how  the  two  races  may  be  taught  to  work  together 
in  harmony  if  high  minded  employers  so  desired.  Before  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission  in  1900  he  testified  as  follows:  **We 
have  fully  800  or  1,000  colored  men.  The  balance  are  American, 
Irish  and  Cermans.  The  colored  labor  we  have  is  excellent.  They 
are  lusty  fellows;  we  have  some  with  shoulders  twice  as  broad  as 
mine.  The  men  come  up  here  ignorant,  totally  untutored  and  we 
teach  them  the  benefits  of  discipline;  we  teach  the  colored  men  the 
benefit  of  thrift,  and  coax  them  to  open  a  bank  account,  and  he  gen- 
erally does  it  and  in  a  short  time  has  money  in  it,  and  nothing  can 
stop  him  from  adding  money  to  that  bank  account.  We  have  no 
colored  men  who  drink."  As  to  friction,  Mr.  Harrah  said,  "Not  a 
bit  of  it.  They  work  cheek  by  jowl  with  Irish,  and  when  the  Irish 
has  a  festivity  at  home,  he  has  the  colored  men  invited.  We  did  it 
by  trepidation.  We  introduced  one  man  at  first  to  sweep  up  the 
yard  and  we  noticed  the  Irish,  Germans  and  Americans  looking  at 
him  askance.  Then  we'  put  in  another.  Then  we  put  them  in  the 
boiler  room  and  then  we  got  them  in  the  ofien  hearth  and  in  the 
forge  and  griidually  we  got  them  everywhere.  They  are  intelligent, 
docile  and  when  they  come  in  as  laborers  unskilled  they  gradually 
become  skilled  and  in  the  course  of  time  we  will  make  excellent 
foremen  out  of  them."  And  he  added,  "There  is  absolutely  no  difl'er- 
euce  between  the  wages  of  the  blacks  and  the  whites." 

Exclusion  of  efficient  Negroes  on  account  of  color  is  not  only  not 
rare,  but  so  usual  that  in  recent  years  it  has  tended  to  develop  a 
sort  of  enervating  tendency  among  Negroes,  making  them  less  aggres- 
sive than  formerly.  The  best  indication  of  this  is  that  part  of  this 
investigation  with  regard  to  the  labor  union.  In  1896  an  investiga- 
tion in  Philadelphia  instanced  a  large  number  of  Negroes  who  had 
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applied  to  the  union  for  admission  and  had  been  refused  member- 
ship. In  this  investigation  very  few  Negro  mechanics  were  found 
who  had  applied  in  recent  years  for  admission  to  the  unions.  There 
was  however  a  settled  conviction  that  the  unions  were  against  the 
Negro  and  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  secure  membership  in  the  unions. 
For,  invariably,  the  Negro  who  had  applied  had  been  turned  down, 
or  if  through  pressure  he  was  admitted  he  found  that  membership 
gave  him  no  advantage  so  far  as  securing  work  was  concerned.  80 
now  the  attitude  is  fast  assuming  the  shape  of  a  sentiment  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  Negroes  in  certain  lines  of  labor.  One  of  the 
principals  of  the  Philadelphia  Trade  School  recently  asserted  that 
there  was  little  chance  for  Negroes  in  the  trades,  and  many  Negroes 
think  this,  so  they  will  not  prepare  for  such  opportunities  as  do 
exist. 

This  means  a  distinct  lowering  of  the  wages  and  consequent  income 
of  Negroes,  and  their  ability'  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living, 
which  is  not  only  detrimental  to  them  individually  but  is  socially 
demoralizing. 

Not  only  has  this  practical  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  more 
lucrative  lines  of  labor  the  effect  of  lowering  the  general  standard 
of  living,  but  it  also  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  crime  of  Negroes. 
The  writer  has  not,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  attempted  to  study 
the  relation  between  Negro  crime  and  the  industrial  repression  of 
the  Negro,  but  instances  of  the  relation  have  been  frequently  called 
to  his  attention.  The  following  was  clipped  from  a  Philadelphia 
afternoon  paper: 

"Bertha  Grant,  colored,  aged  19,  of  No.  1008  Rodman  Street,  at- 
tempted suicide  shortly  after  midnight  this  morning  by  swallowing 
laudanum.  She  was  taken  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Later 
Bertha  was  taken  before  Magistrate  Macken  who  discharged  her  with 
a  reprimand.  Her  excuse  was  that  she  has  been  out  of  work  since 
October  last." 

SOME    SPECIAL    STUDIES    OF   NEGRO   WORKERS    IN   PHILADELPHIA 

AND  PITTSBURGH. 

To  give  a  concrete  picture  of  labor  and  social  conditions  among 
Negroes  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  the  following  facts  based 
upon  a  house  to  house  canvass  are  given.  They  were  gathered  in 
the  7th  and  BOth  wards  of  Philadelphia,  two  most  thickly  settled 
sections  of  the  city,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  thickly  settled  portions 
of  Pittsburgh,  so  far  as  Negroes  are  concerned.  In  these  neighbor- 
hoods will  be  found  all  types  of  Negroes  and  all  the  occupations 
most  generally  followed.  Some  idea  is  also  gained  of  the  social  and 
living  conditions.  There  were  canvassed  1,547  persons  in  Philadel- 
phia and  485  in  Pittsburgh. 
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The  following  is  the  table  of  occupations  of  persons  15  years  and 
ovei*: 

TABLE  LVI. 


Philadelphia. 

Pitteburgh. 

Occupation. 

6 

6 

•2 

1 

3 

o5 

1 

s 

ei 

0) 

^ 

09 

o 

S 

fa 

H 

^ 

fa 

H 

Minister,    11 

Artist 2 

Architect,    

Instructor  in  physical  culture 

Teacher  of  music 

Physician, 6 

Pharmacist,    

School  teacher,   1 

Musician 3 

Ice  and  coal  dealer,    

Insurance  agent 1 

Bookkeeper ,    

Clerk,  post  office,    20 

Timekeeper 

Bricklayer ,    

Carpenter 

Painter,   

Paperhanger ,    

Puddler,    

Hod  carrier 

Stationary  engineer ,    4 

Teamster 16 

Heater 

Packer 7 

Plasterer,    2 

Butler,    10 

Barber , » 13 

Baker,    

Porter,    73 

Messenger ,    10 

Hairdresser ,   

Laborer ,     102 

Fireman,    2 

Janitor,    16 

Elevator  operator ,    14 

Waiter,     51 

Watchmen,    3 

Miner,    

Policemen ,    


14 


11 


4 
6 

9 

4 

1 
20 


3 

4 

1 

16 

14 

, . 

1 

7 

2 

2 

.. 

10 

2 

13 

6 

2 

73 

33 

10 

1 

.02 

26 

2 

4 

16 

12 

14 

1 

65 

12 

3 

3 

1 

, , 

4 

1 

7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
14 
1 


2 
6 
2 

33 
1 
2 

26 
4 

12 
1 

12 
3 
1 
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Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

Occupation. 

<D 

CJ 

OS 

03 

o 

.a 

a? 

s 

o 

q5 

a 

0} 

1 

^ 

^ 

H 

S 

;^ 

H 

Chauffeur 10 

Stable  boss 

Lod£:ing  house 1 

Dressmaker 

Cook 22 

Days*  work,   

Laundress 1 

Domestic 

Nurse,    

In  school,    106 

At  home,    80 

Hairdresser,     

Butcher,     1 

Lather,     2 

OfDce  boy 10 

Kitchen  help,    2 

Florist,     1 

Machinist,     1 

Maid,    

Milliner,    

Official,  secret  society,  1 

Manager,     1 

Scaffold  builders, 1 

Dentists,    1 

Manager  billiard  room,   1 

Physicians,    6 

Coal  dealer ,   1 

Printer,    3 

Rigger,    1 

City  employe,    3 

Shipping  clerk 1 

Gardener,    1 

TaUor 2 

Lawyer,    1 

Jimk  dealer,    2 

Restaurant 1 

Undertaker,    1 

Pensioner,     3 

Steward,    5 

Masseur , 1 

Huckster,    1 

Cleaner,     1 

Bartender,     ; 1 

> 


2 
43 
26 
75 
21 
10 

2 
116 
409 

6 


10 

3 

43 

48 

75 

22 

10 

2 

222 

489 

6 

1 

2 

12 


11 

2 


1 
10 

5 
23 

8 

1 

13 

105 


1 
2 
1 

10 
'6 

23 
9 

1 

24 

107 
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Occupation. 

Philadelphia. 

PItteburgh. 

9> 

6 

6 

a 

3 

6 

»5 

B 

3 

^ 

S 

g 

08 
1^ 

e 

& 

Freight  reader ,    1 

Bootblack,     1 

Seamstress 

t)ramatlc  reader ,    

Actress,    

Charwoman ,    

Hotel   keeper,    1 

Houseman ,    1 

Sign  hanger 1 

Stevedore 5 

Farmer 1 

Mail  carrier ,    2 

Bellman,    10 

Coachman 1 

Caterer 11 

Contractor  and  builder 

Business ,   - 1 

Railroad  porter,    22 

Salesman,    2 

Sexton 1 

Blacksmith 1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
10 
1 
12 

1 

22 

2 

1 
1 


The  occupations  represented  bj  these  two  comparatively  small 
groups  vary  very  greatly  in  their  nature,  and  requirements  as  to 
skill  and  training.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  largest  number  are  un- 
skilled workers  and  personal  and  domestic  servants.  There  were 
in  the  Philadelphia  group  102  laborers,  73  porters,  65  waiters  and 
waitresses,  75  women  at  "day's  work."  In  Pittsburgh  there  were 
33  porters,  26  laborers,  12  waiters,  14  teamsters,  etc.  Among  them 
there  are  reported  but  few  skilled  workmen. 
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The  1,547  persons  in  Philadelphia  represented  292  families,  and 
the  485  in  Pittsburgh  represented  110  families,  whose  sizes  were  as 
follows: 

TABLE  LVII. 
Size  of  FamUies  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh   (Selected  Localities). 


Size. 


Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

CO 

CO 

i-H 

a 

CO 

SJ 

SR 

O 

xJ 

XJ 

IS 

> 

13 

V 

a 

xJ 

B 

'O 

g 

a 

i 

d 

1.  

2 

3, 

4 

5 

6,    

7 

8 

9 

10,    

11,    

12,    

13,    

14,    

15,    

Total,    . 
Average  size. 


3 

3 

.... 

.... 

28 

56 

20  . 

40 

47 

141 

26 

28 

50 

200 

24 

96 

39 

195 

9 

45 

45 

270 

13 

78 

25 

175 

6 

42 

25 

200 

6 

27 

14 

126 

3 

20 

9 

90 

2 

11 

3 

33 
2 

1 

2 

28 

.... 

2 

30 

92 

1,547 

110 

485 

5.3 

4.4 

It  is  seen  by  this  table  that  the  average  family  in  the  Philadelphia 
group  js  5.3  persons,  and  that  in  the  Pittsburgh  group  4.4  persons. 
Of  the  202  families  in  Philadelphia,  167  had  five  or  less  members, 
while  of  the  110  in  Pittsburgh,  there  were  79  which  had  5  or  less  mem- 
bers. These  "families'^  included  all  persons  living  in  the  same  apart- 
ment, that  is,  included  lodgers  as  well  as  immediate  blood  relations. 
In  most  cases  the  lodgers  merely  contributed  to  the  family  a  portion 
of  the  rent  which  they  paid  for  the  use  of  a  room.  The  following 
tables  will  show  the  number  of  families  having  lodgers,  and  those 
not  having  lodgers,  and  the  average  size  of  the  natural  family. 
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TABLE  LXIIl. 
Number  of  Families  Having  No  Lodgers  and  Average  Size  of  Natural  Family. 


Philadelphia. 

PItteburgh. 

• 

1 

i 

Size  of  Family. 

.^ 

1 

1 

1 

<w 

0 
•a 

£ 

•O 

"S 

■P 

•s 

? 

1 

1 

1,   16  16  1 

2 77  154  32 

3,    53  159  29 

.4, 52  208  21 

5,    22  110  6 

6,  .; 27  162  8 

7,    19  133  6 

8 14  112  1 

9, 4  36  3 

10,    6  50  2 

11.    3  23  1 

Total 292  1,163  110          422 

Average,    3.98        3.8 


1 
64 
87 
84 
36 
48 
42 

8 
27 
20 
11 
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The  following  table  gives  the  families  which  have  lodgers,  showing 
the  number  of  lodgers  in  each  family  and  average  number: 


Lodgers  in  FamUy. 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

8 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

43 

43 

19 

17 

6 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

43 
86 
57 
68 
30 
12 
21 
18 
18 
13 
28 

12 
4 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 

12 

2 

6 

3. 

24 

4^ 

8 

5. 

5 

6. 

5 

7. 

6 

8» 

9, 

33, 

14. 

TntAl  ^ 

• 

139 

384 
2.76 

28 

63 

AveraflTft 

2.2 

The  tables  above  show  tliat  there  were  fn  the  Philadelphia  group, 
in  292  families,  1,162  persons  of  blood  relations,  making  an  average 
of  the  natural  family  3.98  persons.  In  the  Pittsburgh  group  110 
families  reported  422  persons,  or  an  average  for  the  natural  family 
of  3.8.  In  this  natural  family  there  are  included  brothers,  sisters, 
fatliers,  mothers,  mothers-in-law,  fathers-in-law,  grandparents,  etc., 
of  heads  of  family.  If  these  were  deducted  and  the  members  of  the 
"family"  confined  to  parents  and  children  the  size  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  Allowing  for  children  living  elsewhere,  it  would  appear 
doubtful  that  the  Negro  population  reproduced  itself. 

There  were  384  persons  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  Philadelphia 
group  distributed  as  lodgers  among  139  families  and  average  of  2.76 
persons  lodging  with  each  family.  There  were  only  153  out  of  292 
families  who  did  not  have  lodgers.  Forty-tbree  families  had  1 
lodger;  43  otliers  had  2  lodgers;  19  families  had  3  lodgers,  1  family 
had  13  and  2  had  14  lodgers.  In  Pittsburgh  the  average  "natural" 
family  was  3.8  per  cent.,  63  persons  weie  lodgers  and  were  distrib- 
uted among  28  families,  giving  an  average  of  2.2  lodgers  to  each 
family.  Twelve  families  in  Pittsburgh  had  1  lodger  each  and  4 
had  2  lodgers,  and  8  families  had  3  lojgers.  The  highest  number 
of  lodgers  in  the  Pittsburgh  group  was  6  in  1  family. 
13 
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In  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  females 
exceed  males  in  Philadelphia  and  the  males  exceed  females  in  Pitts- 
burgh, which  is  in  accordance  with  the  census  figures  for  the  entire 
Negro  population  of  each  city.  The  following  table  shows  the  sex  and 
age  distributed: 


TABLE  LIX. 
Age  and  Sex  of  Negroes  of  Specified  Districts. 


Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

<v 

Q? 

o5 

B 

3 

V 

a 

3 

^ 

Qi 

o 

a 

a> 

o 

^ 

f^ 

H 

^ 

fe 

H 

Under  10  years,    119  115  234  46  29 

10-14,     58  56  114  27  15 

15-19,     49  62  111  20  19 

20-24,     52  85  137  16  20 

25-29,     81  91  172  23  23 

30-39,     184  187  371  55  56 

40-49.     123  98  221  34  24 

50-59,     43  45  88  14  14 

60-69,     16  24  40  5  6 

70  and  over,   7  10  17  5  2 

Unknown ....  14  6 

Total  reporting 732  773  1,505  259  214          473 


75 
42 
39 
36 
46 
111 
58 
28 
11 
7 
20 


Of  the  1,505  persons  in  the  Philadelphia  group  234  are  under  10 
years  of  age  and  114  between  10  and  15,  that  is  348  or  less  than  25  per 
cent,  were  under  working  age,  while  17  were  over  70  years  of  age.  In 
Pittsburgh  117  or  about  the  same  i)ercentage  were  under  15  years 
of  age,  while  7  were  70  years  of  age  or  over.  In  both  cases  the  num- 
ber of  children  is  far  below  the  average  for  the  white  or  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  country'. 

The  number  of  persons  between  15  years  of  age  and  50  is  1,012 
or  68  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  percentage 
for  the  population  as  a  wliole.  There  are  more  persons  between  20 
and  25  years  of  age  than  between  15  and  19;  and  there  are  more 
between  25  and  30  than  between  20  and  25,  and  a  larger  number 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age  than  between  20  and  30,  or  10  and 
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20  or  under  10  years  of  age,  showing  the  influence  of  migration. 
In  Pittsburgh  there  is  the  same  condition,  290  or  62  per  cent,  of 
465  persons  whose  ages  are  known  were  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
50  years;  while  the  decade  between  30  and  40  had  a  larger  number 
of  persons  than  any  other  decade,  and  the  five  years  between  25 
and  30  had  more  persons  than  any  preceding  five  years. 


CONJUGAL  CONDITION. 

Of  those  who  were  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over,  286  of  1,511 
reported  in  Philadelphia  or  24.3  per  cent,  had  never  married,  while 
719  or  62.5  per  cent,  were  then  married  and  124  or  10.7  were  wid- 
owed. In  Pittsburgh  101,  or  27.7  per  cent,  of  364  persons  reported 
of  15  years  and  over,  had  never  been  married,  while  237  or  65.1 
per  cent,  were  at  that  time  married,  and  20  or  5.5  per  cent,  were 
widowed.  The  following  table  gives  the  detailed  account  of  the 
conjugal  condition  of  persons  of  more  than  15  years  of  age,  of  both 
groups: 

TABLE  LX. 
Conjugal  Condition  of  15  Years  and  Over. 


Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh. 

<u 

a> 

l-H 

0) 

B 

3 

<o 

S 

oiS 

<v 

o 

ed 

<v 

o 

^ 

b 

H 

S 

b 

H 

Married,     

Single,    

Widowed ,    

Divorced ,     

Separated ,  

Total  reporting, 


369 

152 

29 


555 


350 
134 

95 
4 

13 


719 

286 

124 

4 

18 


110 

68 

1 

2 


127 

33 

19 

2 

2 


596       1,151 


181 


183 


237 

101 

20 

4 

2 


364 


CONCLUSION. 

In  this  study  several  conditions  stand  out  very  prominently.  They 
will  be  merely  mentioned  and  not  discussed. 

1.  The  majority  of  Negroes  in  the  State  are  located  in  two  cities, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

2.  The  Negro  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  workers  than  the  total  population,  showing  that  the  Negro  race 
is  therefore  no  economic  burden  to  the  State. 

13—10—1913. 
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3.  The  large  proportion  of  the  Negroes  are  immigrants.  These 
immigrants  come  to  th^  State  and  to  the  largest  cities^  as  a  rule, 
after  they  reach  the  age  of  15.  The  State  therefore  gets  Negro 
workers  without  paying  for  their  training  in  childhood. 

4.  The  Negroes  furnish  a  kind  of  labor  for  which  Pennsylvania 
stands  greatly  in  need — unskilled  laborers  who  do  the  rough  work, 
and  domestic  servants. 

5.  The  great  mass  of  Negroes  being  unskilled  receive  small  wages 
and  have,  therefore,  to  supplement  their  income  by  taking  lodgers. 
That  this  is  done  to  the  moral  detriment  of  tlie  group  Is  the  observa- 
tion of  the  investigator. 

6.  The  size  of  the  Negro  family  does  not  show  that  the  race  repro- 
duces itself.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  wage  and  the  necessity 
for  such  a  large  number  of  Negro  women  to  work,  marriage  is  unduly 
postponed  and  children  are  consequently  few. 

7.  The  labor  unions  have  practically  shut  Negroes- out  of  skilled 
mechanical  trades,  and  in  commercial  work,  almost  robbing  the 
group  of  an  incentive  to  improve. 

8.  By  the  testimony  of  large  employers  of  labor  the  Negroes  as 
workers  are  efficient,  punctual,  regular  and  reliable  in  the  lines  of 
menial  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged.  May  it  not  be  that 
if  opportunity  were  gi^•en  for  better  work  they  would  prove  equally 
eflScient?  They  are  a  native  American  population,  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  endeavor  to  live  as  best 
they  can  up  to  the  American  workingman's  standard  and  they  are 
not  inclined  to  make  industrial  disturbance. 

RACE  AND  LABOR. 

And  finally  it  might  be  asked,  since  race  effects  the  Negroes  in 
their  attempt  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  industrial  situation,  what 
does  the  ultimate  result  indicate?    The  conclusion  appears  to  be: 

1.  The  Negro  is  effectively  shut  out  of  opportunities  for  apprentice- 
ship both  in  the  trades  and  in  business,  chiefly  on  account  of  racial 
identity.  Negroes  who  are  able  to  "pass  for  white"  have  been  able 
to  secure  better  consideration  than  those  whose  racial  identity  is 
easily  recognized.  Many  Negroes  who  have  been  denied  work  be- 
cause of  race,  now  work  as  Spaniards,  Mexicans  or  other  foreigners. 

2.  Race  seems  also  to  affect  the  kind  of  employment  in  which 
Negroes  are  engaged,  which,  as  this  study  has  shown,  are  the  lines 
requiring  least  skill.  Few  Negroes  are  able  to  advance  in  the  skilled 
lines  and  into  the  business  and  professions;  but  their  service  is 
confined  chiefly^to  a  small  group.  Very  few  indeed  are  the  Negroes 
who  rise  to  the  higher  skilled  trades.  Here  the  labor  unions  and 
public  sentiment  put  an  effective  barrier  to  the  rise  of  the  Negro 
race,  limiting  their  competition,  and  therefore  lessening  their 
efficiency. 
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3.  As  to  regularity  of  employment,  race  affects  this  only  as  it 
affects  the  lines  of  employment  and  limits  the  competition.  The 
Negroes  being  limited  chiefly  to  unskilled  labor  have  therefore  the 
less  regular  employment,  and  their  families  are  consequently  less 
able  to  advance. 

4.  The  wages  of  Negroes  are  affected  largely  by  racial  considera- 
tions. The  competition  being  limited,  the  choice  of  occupation  is 
not  open  to  the  Negro  as  to  the  white  man.  Therefore  an  employer 
could  retain  a  Negro's  services  for  less.  This  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  difference  between  the  wages  of  Negroes  and  whites,  but  in  many 
cases  difference  in  efficiency  plays  a  part.  As  a  rule,  however,  for  the 
same  kind  of  work,  the  Negro  gets  less  pay  than  the  white. 

5.  The  sentiment  against  Negroes  in  certain  lines  of  industry 
affects  the  promotion  of  the  Negro.  Faithful  service  on  the  part 
of  a  Negro  as  a  rule  does  not  secure  the  same  recognition  in  promo- 
tion in  position  or  increase  in  wages  as  it  does  in  white  employes. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  important  hindrances  to  lack  of  efficiency 
among  Negroes.  Negroes  have  worked  for  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years  with  one  establishment  without  promotion  or  advance,  above 
doing  menial  work. 
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SKETCHES  OF  SPECIAL  STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  CONCERNING 
INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIOLOGICAL  CONDITIONS  OF 


CORRY  and  UNION  CITY,  HAZLETON,  HUNTINGDON,  LEWIS- 
TOWN    and   TYRONE,    NORTHUMBERLAND    COUNTY, 
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TY, OIL  CITY  and  FRANKLIN 
and  WARREN. 
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FOREWORD. 

Five  years  ago  this  Bureau  made  a  radical  departure  of  its  treat- 
ment of  certain  features  closely  allied  with  the  industrial  life  of 
the  State.  At  that  time  a  plan  was  put  into  effect  which  carried 
with  it  a  number  of  very  desirable  purposes,  chief  among  them  being 
the  promotion  of  greater  local  civic  pride  and  home  esteem,  the  dif- 
fusion of  attractive  information  concerning  many  comparatively 
little  known  communities,  especially  in  remote  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  presentation  of  facts,  in  a  concrete  way,  which 
would  indicate  to  all  to  whom  this  knowledge  would  come,  that  Penn- 
sylvania is  much  greater,  immensely  better  and  farther  advanced  in 
civic  and  humane  betterments  than  was  claimed  by  even  the  best 
friends  of  the  State.  It  was  hoped  that  such  knowledge  would  be  a 
revelation  to  those  who  through  ignorance  or  malice  sometimes  un- 
justly criticised  the  institutions  of  the  State  or  wilfully  cast  asper- 
sions upon  its  good  name. 

This  work  has  progressed  far  enough  and  sufficient  time  has  passed 
to  warrant  the  claim  that  these  theories  were  well  founded.    Assur- 
ance has  been  freely  given  that  many  localities  have  become  more 
favorably  known  and  that  State  pride  has  been  highly  exalted.     Penn- 
sylvania is  now  less  frequently  slightingly  considered  and  praise  or 
honor  has  supplanted  ready  condemnation  or  unjust  estimates,  wher- 
ever these  articles  have  been  well  considered.     Moreover  many  locali- 
ties of  the  State  have  been  directly  benefited  when  it  was  pointed  out, 
in  a  friendly  way,  that  they  lacked  those  elements  which  would  insure 
their  continued  prosperity  or  which  were  so  essential  in  producing 
or  developing  the  best  types  of  citizenship.    A  town  will  never  be 
better  than  the  masses  of  its  people.    The  entire  body  is  made  up  of 
little  aggregations  of  people  of  many  divergent  views  or  inactive 
forces  vhich  must  be  wisely  blended  and  properly  utilized  to  bring 
about  general  benefit.     If  that  object  is  attained  the  well-springs 
created  will  irrigate  thought  and  purposes  beyond  municipal  bounds, 
helpii^  other  communities  in  their  desires  to  advance  to  better  posi- 
tions.   The  town  has  become  the  moulding  force  of  the  State,  contain- 
ing as  it  does  the  greater  population  and  wealth  of  the  State,  and  the 
example  of  a  number  of  good  communities  will  compel  many  spiritless 
or  unenterprising  towns  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  if  they  are  to  sur- 
vive tiey  must  reach  out  for  those  utilities  and  improvements  of  ma- 
terial and  moral  nature  which  will  elevate  and  make  content  their 
citizenship.     Dissensions  seldom  prevail  or  discontent  long  exist 
where  are  provided  those  agencies  which  have  a  direct  purpose  to  aid 
and  make  happier  even  the  most  lowly  of  its  citizens.     In  towns  where 
such  altruistic  ideas  prevail  strikes  and  lockouts  seldom  occur.  Every 
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home  is  its  own  kingdom  but  yielding  generous  loyalty  to  the  State  so 
as  to  promote  its  best  interests. 

Besides  the  sixteen  special  studies  of  localities  given  in  this  book, 
unbiased  and  considerate  attention  was  given  to  social  and  industrial 
conditions  of  thirty-eight  other  communities  of  the  State,  all  of  which 
I'eceived  merited  approbation.  In  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1908 
were  printed  such  sketches  of  Altoona,  Chester,  Lancaster,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Williamsport  and  York,  six  in  all. 

In  the  one  for  1909  appeared  eight  accounts  of  Allen  town,  Brad- 
ford, Erie,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Reading,  Scranton  and  Union- 
town. 

The  Report  for  1910  embraced  ten  such  articles  on  Butler,  Clear- 
field and  DuBois,  Chambersburg  and  Waynesboro,  Easton,  Greens- 
burg,  Lock  Haven,  New  Castle  and  Washington. 

In  the  1911  Report  were  fourteen  such  studies,  namely,  Carbondale, 
Columbia  and  Marietta,  Meadville  and  Titusville,  Cumberland  county 
and  Carlisle,  Mechanicsburg  and  Shippensburg,  Lebanon,  Middle- 
town,  Pottstown,  Schuylkill  county  and  Pottsville. 

Considerable  data  has  been  gathered  for  sketches  of  other  parts  of 
the  State,  suggesting  the  completion  of  the  series  in  a  few  years. 
Included  in  these  unfinished  portions  is  data  for  accounts  of  the  great 
commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 
With  both  are  almost  inseparably  connected  towns  of  large  propor- 
tions and  great  importance,  but  whose  affairs  in  many  things  are 
so  closely  identified  that  a  view  of  the  greater  places  will  necessarily 
embrace  much  that  is  in  the  smaller  ones.  To  the  completion  of  this 
work  will  be  brought  all  the  exi)erience,  tact,  energy  and  resources 
left  at  the  command  of  the  Bureau. 


CORRY. 

In  the  almost  southeasterly  point  of  Erie  county,  on  a  plateau 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  tide  water,  is  the  dty  of 
Corry.  No  natural  beauty  of  location  caused  this  point  to  be  selected 
for  town  building.  As  late  as  1860  tliis  country  was  but  a  tangled 
forest  of  hills  and  swamps,  with  very  few  attractive  features.  The 
place  owes  its  creation  and  existence  as  a  thrifty  industrial  center 
wholly  to  its  selection  as  a  railway  junction  of  four  lines  of  two 
great  systems,  the  Erie  and  the  Pennsylvania.  By  these  routes  the 
city  of  Erie  is  thirty-six  miles  northwest;  Buffalo,  ninety-one  miles 
northeast;  and  Pittsburgh,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles  south. 
Moreover,  Corry  is  just  about  mid-way  between   New  York  and 
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Chicago,  being  a  little  more  than  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
from  either  point.  The  first  railway  development  was  made  in  1858, 
when  this  point  was  reached  in  the  ambitious  purpose  to  join  Erie 
with  Sunbury.  Early  in  1861  this  road  was  here  crossed  by  the 
tracks  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  (now  the  Erie  system), 
thus  forming  a  junction,  and  a  town  was  projected  later  the  same 
year,  on  lands  purchased  from  Hiram  Corry,  whose  name  was  then 
applied  to  the  place.  The  completion  of  a  railway  from  the  oil 
i*egions  at  Titusville  to  Corry,  in  1862,  inspired  hopes  of  rapid  growth 
and  when,  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Samuel  Downer,  a  wealthy 
oil  operator,  located  his  petroleum  refining  and  shipping  interests  at 
Corry,  there  was  such  an  impetus  given  to  the  new  town  that  in  many 
ways  it  partook  of  the  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time  in  the 
oil  regions.  Hordes  of  men  with  speculative  purposes  were  at- 
tracted and  many  evil-minded  came  to  feast  upon  the  prosperity  of 
those  more  fortunate  in  possessing  wealth.  The  legislative  enact- 
ment to  protect  that  part  of  the  State  against  swindlers  and  gamblers 
was  made  to  apply  to  Corry,  and  it  was  some  years  before  proper 
conditions  of  growth  and  real  town  development  took  place.  Even 
as  late  as  1875  there  was  such  a  large  floating  population  that  it  was 
estimated  that  the  little  city  had  8,000  inhabitants.  In  the  course 
of  time  a  proper  level  was  found  and  there  was  gradual  advance- 
ment towards  conditions  now  existing.  The  census  of  1900  gave 
Corry  a  population  of  5,369  and  in  the  next  decade  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  622  inhabitants,  the  1910  population  being  given  as  5,991. 
A  singular  feature  of  this  population  was  that  more  than  one-half 
were  females  and  a  small  proportion  only  were  foreigners.  Of  the 
males  nearly  two  thousand  were  of  voting  age.  There  were  1,629 
families  residing  in  1,547  separate  dwellings.  It  is  said  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  householders  occupy  their  own  homes. 

MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

As  originally  platted,  Corry  had  less  than  one-third  its  present  area 
enclosed  by  municipal  bounds.  Frequent  additions  have  extended 
the  limits  of  the  place  to  embrace  about  3,500  acres,  lying  in  a  body 
nearly  three  miles  in  length  by  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  width, 
so  divided  as  to  constitute  four  wards.  The  need  for  some  positive 
form  of  government  to  direct  and  control  the  elements,  so  quickly 
gathered  after  Corry  was  founded,  caused  the  creation  of  a  borough 
in  August,  1863,  but  only  one  hundred  voters  expressed  interest  in 
such  affairs.  Much  better  measures  were  soon  needed  and  on  March 
8,  1866,  a  city  charter  was  granted  by  the  State  legislature,  which 
also  chartered  a  company  to  provide  water  and  gas  for  the  new  city. 

The  present  form  of  government  provides  a  mayor  at  a  salary  of 
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1150.00  per  year,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  is  under  the 
general  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  cities  of  the 
third  class.  All  municipal  offices  are  located  in  a  city  hall,  a  fine 
three-story  brick  structure  erected  for  this  especial  purpose  at  an 
expense  of  f  65,000. 

The  assessment  of  taxable  property  within  the  city  bounds,  based 
on  two-thirds  of  actual  valuation,  amounted  to  }1,962,220.  On  tliis 
were  levied  tax  rates  as  follows: 

Mills. 

For  general  purposes,  10 

For  interest, 1 .  (> 

For  sinking  fund, 2.6 

Street  improvement  funds, .8 

For  school  taxes,  11 . 0 

State  and  county  tax, 3.0 

Total, 29 

The  total  assets  of  the  city  were  given  as  }124,030.67  of  which 
1117,985.67  pertained  to  real  estate  and  personal  property  owned 
by  the  city.  The  indebtedness  consisted  mainly  of  obligations  for 
city  bonds  and  amounted  to  }78,999.09,  leaving  an  excess  of  assets 
over  liabilities  of  }45,031.58.  The  order  of  the  city  is  efficiently 
preserved  by  three  policemen,  each  receiving  |60.00  per  month. 
Arrests  for  all  causes  in  the  past  year  did  not  exceed  400,  most  of 
them  being  for  slight  disturbances  of  the  peace. 

A  volunteer  fire  department  of  ninety  members,  with  comfortable 
quarters  in  the  municipal  building,  gives  protection  against  fire. 
The  city  employs  two  regular  drivers  at  a  monthly  salary  of  }65.00, 
and  in  addition  f200.00  is  appropriated  annually  for  a  firemen's 
relief  fund.  An  electric  fire  alarm  system  has  been  in  use  for  some- 
time with  satisfactory  results  and  it  is  contemplated  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  by  the  purchase  of  a  fine  modern  hose 
and  chemical  motor  wagon.  In  recent  years  fire  losses  have  been 
very  small. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  of  streets,  a  little  over 
thirty-six  miles  of  streets  are  maintained  in  the  city,  exclusive  of 
the  lanes  and  alleys.  Over  9  per  cent,  of  these  streets,  or  3.53  miles, 
have  been  paved  with  brick  laid  at  a  total  cost  of  }106,549.02.  And 
alleys  have  been  paved  at  a  cost  of  more  tlian  f4,000.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  engineer's  services  and  inspection.  About  twenty 
miles  of  sidewalks  have  been  built  at  a  cost  to  the  owners  of  more 
than  }55,000.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  generally  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  the  place  compares  favorably  in  this  respect  with 
many  larger  localities. 
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The  city  has  a  sewer  system  of  more  than  thirteen  miles,  with 
pipes  varying  from  8  inches  to  48  inches,  and  which  was  secured  at 
a  total  cost  of  }141,856.62,  exclusive  of  inspection  or  engineer's  ser- 
vice. The  present  system  emties  into  a  small  stream  east  of  the  city 
but  plans  have  been  made  for  a  comprehensive  sewer  system  along 
modern  lines  and  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  Health 
Department  of  the  State.  Milk  and  plumbing  inspection  have  been 
adopted  with  very  excellent  results. 


WATER,  FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

Corry  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  supply  of  excellent  water, 
which  is  furnished  by  a  private  corporation.  This  water  is  very 
sui)erior  for  both  domestic  purposes  and  manufacturing  operations. 
It  is  entirely  free  from  the  elements  which  incrust  steam  boilers, 
thus  saving  manufacturers  thousands  of  dollars  yearly.  The  supply 
seems  inexhaustible  and  what  is  now  available  is  sufficient  for  a  place 
of  double  the  size  of  the  town. 

This  water  is  pumped  from  fourteen  artesian  wells  north  of  the 
city  and  forced  through  an  eight-inch  main  to  the  various  distri- 
buting pipes  in  the  city,  the  surplus  flowing  into  a  large  reservoir 
on  a  hill  two  and  a  half  miles  south  from  the  pumps.  There  is  a 
capacity  of  nearly  five  million  gallons,  and  at  times  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  to  permit  a  distribution  by  gravity,  with  a  pres- 
sure of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  square  inch.  This 
unusual  advantage  has  prevented  extensive  conflagations  and  per- 
mitted the  easy  equipment  of  a  fire  department.  In  addition,  furni- 
ture and  chair  factories  operating  here  are  supplied  with  sprinkler 
systems,  thus  securing  insurance  rates  as  low  as  one  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

Approximately  $200,000  have  been  invested  in  the  Corry  water 
plant,  its  service  including  over  twenty-five  miles  of  supply  mains. 
The  rates  of  the  company  are  low  considering  the  fact  that  this 
water  must  be  elevated  three  hundred  feet.  The  minimum  water 
rate  is  f3.75  per  quarter,  with  ten  per  cent,  reduction  for  prompt 
payment.  Eighty-five  public  fire  hydrailts,  well  distributed,  arej 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  f45.00  each. 

Private  enterprise  also  provides  electric  light  and  power.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  illuminated  by  sixteen  1200-candle  power  arc 
lights,  at  a  cost  of  f  72.00  each  per  year ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
25-candle  power  incandescent  lamps  at  f  10.80  each  per  year,  making 
the  cost  for  that  purpose  in  1912,  f4,400.  The  company  provides 
flat  rates  to  same  extent,  based  on  the  amount  of  current  consumed. 
Where  a  meter  is  used  the  charges  vary  from  ten  cents  per  kilowatt 
to  five  cents,  where  more  than  five  hundred  kilowatts  are  used,  with 
a  minimum  rate  of  f  1.00  per  month. 
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Natural  gas  is  the  principal  fuel.  It  is  almost  universally  used 
for  the  purposes  of  generating  power  in  the  city  and  to  some  extent 
it  is  used  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  supply  is  furnished  by 
a  gas  company  whose  main  to  Eiie  passes  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  from  the  gas  fields  of  McKean  and  Elk  counties,  and  Corry 
has  enjoyed  this  service  since  1886.  This  perfect  supply  of  natural 
gas  is  one  of  the  privileges  which  the  city  possesses  and  which  makes 
it  desirable  as  a  location  for  residence  and  manufacturing.  Private 
consumers  are  supplied  with  the  gas  at  twenty-seven  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  while  the  cost  to  manufacturers  has  been  placed 
as  low  as  two-fifths  of  a  cent  per  horse  power  per  hour,  depending 
upon  the  amount  consumed.  It  is  claimed  that  a  heat  unit  of  this 
natural  gas  is  about  one-third  greater  than  a  heat  unit  of  manu- 
factured gas. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  Corry  had  its  origin  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  point  as  a  railway  junction.  In  consequence  there  have 
been  good  transportation  privileges  ever  since,  but  the  importance 
of  this  place  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  railway 
authorities,  who  should  provide  a  better  station  building,  the  one 
now  in  use  being  antiquated  and  inadequate  for  the  business  here 
transacted.  Twenty-eight  passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily 
from  this  local  station  and  there  are  numerous  freight  trains.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  yearly  passenger  receipts  are  |125,000  and 
those  for  freight,  1350,000.  More  than  one  hundred  men  are  em- 
ployed by  the  railway  interests  of  the  city. 

Corry  has  electric  street  railways,  and  there  is  a  suburban  line 
extending  to  Columbia  borough  in  Warren  county.  There  are  two 
express  companies  and  in  1912  more  than  130,000  packages  were 
handled,  weighing  2,500,000  pounds,  on  which  the  charges  amounted 
to  }50,000.  There  are  also  two  telegraph  and  two  telephone  com- 
panies providing  advantages  of  that  nature. 

The  post-office  of  Corry  has  always  been  one  of  its  principal 
features.  Its  importance  has  been  recognized  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, which  has  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  upon  which  a  costly 
building  will  soon  be  placed  to  accommodate  the  growing  business. 
In  1912  the  receipts  were  }26,000  and  in  the  postal  savings  fund 
were  deposits  amounting  to  }10,500.  The  office  had  seven  carriers 
collecting  from  forty-two  mail  boxes,  and  there  were  eleven  rural 
routes.    Twenty-five  mails  were  dispatched  daily. 

The  city  has  long  had  a  well  patronized  progressive  press,  there 
being  at  present  two  daily,  one  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  papers. 
They  are  usually  concerned  in  promoting  local  betterments. 
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Adequate  banking  facilities  are  found  in  Corry.  Two  such  in- 
stitutions have  a  capitalization  of  }200,000,  with  an  equal  amount 
of  surplus  and  undivided  profits.  Through  the  aid  of  these  banks 
proper  assistance  and  financial  support  are  given  to  the  industries 
of  this  place. 

This  small  city  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  home  of  two 
mutual  fire  associations  which  appear  prosperous.  The  professional 
and  mercantile  life  are  well  represented  and  while  the  public  build- 
ings are  not  especially  noteworthy,  in  point  of  construction  and  size, 
there  still  being  too  many  wooden  houses,  a  few  three-story  brick 
structures^  recently  erected,  give  fine  promise  of  what  will  un- 
doubtedly be  done  in  the  future.  At  present,  being  most  conspicu- 
ous, is  the  new  Elk's  Home,  dedicated  a  short  time  ago  with  much 
ceremony.  Other  fraternal  orders  have  less  prominent  but  not  un- 
attractive places  of  meeting,  and  there  is  a  very  fair  development  of 
social  life,  some  being  placed  on  a  higher  plane  than  found  in  other 
towns  of  like  size.  Several  organized  societies  to  promote  musical 
and  literary  culture  have  contributed  to  such  an  end,  and  two  or 
three  civic  bodies  have  aided  to  increase  interest  in  the  general 
welfare  of  ihe  community. 

INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATION. 

Founded  as  an  industrial  town,  on  account  of  the  advantages  of 
transportation  offered  bj  four  lines  of  railways,  Corry  has  become 
favorably  known  as  a  manufacturing  center.  Its  industries  show 
unusual  large  variety  of  products  and  most  of  the  establishments 
appear  to  be  prosperous.  An  expansion  is  possible  and  additional 
enterprises  might  here  find  profitable  location,  as  all  the  elements 
favoring  success  are  available,  including  many  desirable  factory 
sites. 

The  industrial  investments  of  Corry  approximate  }200,000,  of 
which  amount  nearly  one-fourth  was  added  the  past  year.  More 
than  one  thousand  people  are  employed  to  whom  were  paid,  in  1912, 
over  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  about  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars per  month.  The  value  of  the  goods  made  exceeded  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Labor  was  sufficiently  plentiful  and  while  some  of 
it  was  on  an  organized  basis,  it  was  not  unduly  aggressive.  Com- 
paratively few  foreigners  were  employed  and  much  of  the  labor 
gave  evidence  of  intelligence  not  found  in  many  other  places. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

A  large  proportion  of  Corry's  population  belongs  to  the  medium 
class.  Great  wealth  does  not  abound,  neither  is  poverty  prevalent. 
About  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  are  tenants  and  the  provisions 
made  for  them  are  generally  good.  There  are  not  many  crowded 
sections,  most  homes  enjoying  plenty  of  light  and  airspaces.    Bents 
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are  moderate  in  price,  fifteen  dollars  per  month  securing  an  eight- 
room  house  with  modern  conveniences.  Better  ones  may  be  had  in 
more  desirable  locations  for  twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  In  the 
outskirts  plain  homes  may  be  rented  for  six  dollars  or  purchaseil 
at  from  one  thousand  dollars  upwards.  Few  homes  in  the  place 
exceed  six  thousand  dollars  in  value. "  Bordering  on  the  park  of 
Corry  are  many  attractive  and  inviting  homes,  telling  of  the  thrift 
and  comfort  of  their  occupants. 

EDUCATIONAL.   RELIGIOUS  AND  CHARITABLE. 

The  public  schools  of  Corry  have  been  co-existent  with  its  incor- 
poration as  a  borough  in  j863.  That  year  a  school  was  opened  and 
from  it  has  grown  the  present  comprehensive  system.  There  aie 
now  in  use  four  ward  school  houses  and  a  large  modern  high  school, 
whose  combined  valuation  is  }200,000.  A  general  superintendent 
and  twenty-nine  teachers  are  employed  nine  mouths  per  year  and 
the  schools  are  conducted  at  a  yearly  outlay  of  }26,000.  The  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  city  (six  to  twenty  years)  number  1,457, 
and  nearly  nine  hundred  are  school  attendants.  Medical  inspection 
has  been  established  with  beneficial  results  and  but  very  few  working 
certificates  were  granted  the  past  year,  the  prevailing  policy  being 
not  to  employ  minors  in  the  industries  carried  on. 

In  the  high  school  is  a  free  public  library,  maintained  by  the  city, 
which  has  more  than  4,000  volumes  of  well  •selected  books,  and  which 
has  proven  to  be  a  veiy  valuable  adjunct  of  the  school  life. 

Corry  has  ten  churches  having  a  combined  valuation  of  f200,000. 
Within  these  buildings  worship  that  number  of  congregations  repre- 
senting various  denominations,  and  it  is  estimated  that  sixty  i)er 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  city  are  regular  church  attendants. 
Numerous  Bible  and  church  societies  are  maintained. 

One  of  the  most  charitable  features  of  the  city  is  the  Corry  hos- 
pital, which  was  established  in  1896  for  the  alleviation  of  those 
needing  such  care  in  this  community,  and  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing young  women  in  the  art  of  nursing.  During  the  past  year 
two  very  extensive  improvements  have  been  made  which  have  greatly 
modernized  the  institution.  The  building  is  a  fine  three-story  brick 
structure,  well  located,  and  has  a  capacity  of  fifty  beds.  Adjoining 
the  hospital  is  a  nurse's  home,  erected  in  1904,  the  entire  hospital 
property  being  valued  at  more  than  $50,000.  The  total  number  of 
patients  treated  during  the  year  was  400,  of  which  number  325  were 
discharged  as  cured.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated 
required  surgical  operations.  The  average  cost  per  week  per  patient 
was  f  11.35.  There  is  an  indebtedness  on  the  hospital  which  should 
be  removed  and  a  more  liberal  patronage  should  be  extended  for  its 
support,  in  addition  to  the  f7,000  received  for  its  maintenance  from 
the  State. 
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CIVIC  DEVELOPMENTS. 

Improvements  brought  about  by  proper  civic  spirit  have  changed 
the  original  unattractive  appearance  of  Corry  until  now  there  are 
some  pleasant  features  which  merit  especial  notice.  A  public  park 
of  four  acres,  centrally  located,  has  been  planted  with  many  beatiful 
shade  trees,  among  whicn  have  been  placed  means  for  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  of  the  public.  Within  this  park  has  been  erected  a  fine 
soldiers'  monument  to  commemorate  the  valor  of  those  serving  in 
the  Union's  civil  war;  and  nearby  are  several  mounted  cannon  and 
a  fountain  of  water  to  adti  further  attractions  to  this  pleasant  scene. 
A  recently  built  State  Armory  of  fine  proportions  and  pleasing 
architecture  helps  to  develop  the  present  military  spirit  of  Corry. 
Tlie  building  has  a  commodious  drill  room  and  contains  also  com- 
fortable quarters  for  both  men  and  officers. 

An  annual  feature  of  Corry  life,  and,  in  fact  of  much  of  this  part 
of  the  State,  are  the  meetings  of  the  Driving  Park  Association,  held 
on  its  grounds  north  of  the  city.  Twenty-five  acres  of  level  land  have 
been  finely  improved  for  that  purpose,  at  an  outlay  of  many  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  fairs  held  usually  attract  an  immense  attend- 
ance, causing  this  to  be  the  most  popular  assemblage  of  that  kind 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  institution  receives  some  State 
support  which  has  helped  to  promote  its  usefulness.  Much  of  the 
country  surrounding  Corry  is  capable  of  supporting  large  dairy  in- 
terests and  already  vast  quantities  of  such  products  are  shipped 
from  this  point,  with  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  larger  sup- 
plies. 

One  mile  west  of  Corry,  in  a  well  selected  tract  of  ground,  thirty 
acres  in  extent,  is  one  of  the  State's  fish  hatcheries.  New  modern 
buildings  and  devices  are  used  and  and  fifty-two  fish  ponds  are 
maintained  on  these  grounds  to  propagate  various  species  of  fish. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  to  brook  trout,  about  5,000,000  of  that 
kind  being  here  developed  yearly  for  distribution  to  some  of  the 
streams  of  the  State,  making  this  one  of  the  most  commendable 
plants  of  that  kind  in  Pennsylvania. 


UNION  CITY.* 


The  thriving  borough  of  Union  City  had  an  existence  earlier  than 
Corry,  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  best  minor  towns  of  Erie 
county.  It  has  a  good  location  near  the  center  of  Union  town- 
ship, on  both  banks  of  the  South  branch  of  French  creek,  about 
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twenty-six  miles  southeast  from  the  city  of  Erie.  In  this  locality, 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  settlement  was  early  made,  and 
improvements  were  begun  which  have  been  developed  to  make  this 
an  excellent  community.  The  original  saw  and  grist  mills,  which 
gave  name  to  the  place,  were  displaced  by  more  important  ones  in 
1856,  and  when,  two  years  later,  the  Erie  and  Sunbury  Railroad  was 
completed  from  the  former  place  to  Union  Mills,  a  very  substantial 
reason  for  growth  existed.  Subsequently,  after  the  oil  discoveries 
at  Titusville,  about  1859,  and  shipments  of  that  commodity  from 
this  station  were  begun,  the  era  of  growth  was  accelerated.  Future 
possibilities  were  confirmed  when,  in  1862,  three  oil  refineries  and 
large  cooperages  were  located  at  Union  City,  and  this  became  a  most 
important  oil  shipping  point,  especially  after  other  railroads  had 
been  completed  to  here  form  a  junction  point  from  which  commercial 
centers  could  be  reached  readily.  The  town  now  has  three  leading 
railways  affording  superior  transportation  privileges.  As  a  natural 
result  manufacturing  establishments  sprang  up,  especial  development 
being  made  of  the  furniture  industry.  Here  have  sprung  up  chair 
factories,  whose  output  places  them  among  the  largest  in  the  country, 
and  more  recently  iron  manufactories  have  been  started,  with  other 
diversified  occupations,  until  about  sixteen  hundred  people  are  in- 
dustrially employed. 

The  town  had,  in  1900,  3,104  inhabitants.  There  has  been  a  slow 
but  healthy  increase  since  that  time,  the  population  in  1910  being 
3,684. 

MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

Incorporated  in  1863  as  Union  Mills,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Union  City  on  July  4,  1871,  and  the  privileges  of  this  charter  have 
since  been  used  under  that  name.  The  assessment  valuation  of  all 
properties  in  the  borough  is,  approximately,  |800,000,  upon  which 
is  levied  a  tax  rate  for  borough  purposes,  12  mills;  school  tax,  20 
mills;  county  tax,  3^  mills;  total,  35i  mills.  There  is  a  bonded 
debt  of  $40,000,  which  is  being  gradually  reduced. 

The  borough  has  its  own  system  of  water  supply  from  two  spring 
brooks  about  two  miles  distant.  The  location  permits  a  normal 
pressure  by  gravity  of  about  forty-five  pounds,  and  for  protection 
against  fires  this  system  is  augmented  by  two  powerful  Holly  pumps. 
Three  of  the  large  chair  factories  also  have  strong  fire  pumps  con- 
nected with  the  water  mains  and  the  creek,  thereby  procuring  relief 
in  case  of  need.  Two  very  efficient  hose  companies,  a  hook  and 
ladder  company  and  a  fine  fire  police  company  are  maintained.  The 
police  system  is  well  ordered  and  there  is  a  local  board  of  health 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
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Three  of  the  principal  streets  are  paved  with  compressed  shale 
brick  and  sewers  have  been  laid  on  some  of  the  streets  to  drain  into 
the  creek  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  town.  Electric  light  for 
power  and  illuminating  purposes  are  provided  by  private  companies. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS   INTERESTS. 

Union  City  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the  privileges  of  tele- 
phone, telegraph  and  express  companies,  two  or  more  of  each  kind 
being  available. 

The  mail  service  is  provided  by  a  third  class  office,  which  furnishes 
free  delivery  and  also  supplies  seven  rural  routes. 

The  town  has  two  National  banks,  with  an  aggregated  capital  of 
1150,000.    Each  is  supplied  with  safety  deposit  vaults. 

Newspapers  have  been  published  in  this  community  since  1885, 
and  after  various  changes  and  consolidations  the  present  Union 
City  Times-Enterprise  exists  with  a  circulation  of  several  thousand. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Union  City  being  New  Englanders, 
or  descendants  of  New  England  parents,  a  proper  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  has  been  maintained  from  the  beginning.  At  present 
there  is  an  excellent  graded  school  system  which  requires  the  use 
of  three  common  school  buildings  and  one  of  the  finest  high  school 
edifices  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  f40,000.  The  school  enrollment  of  the  borough  is  745, 
of  which  the  high  school  has  an  attendance  of  152,  several  score 
being  from  adjacent  districts. 

In  1908  a  public  library  was  organized  by  the  women  of  the 
several  social  clubs  of  the  borough,  which  has  been  successfully 
maintained  since  that  time,  which  receives  an  annual  appropriation 
of  1300.00  from  the  school  board. 

Since  1811  the  services  of  the  Presbyterian  church  have  been  main- 
tained in  this  community,  the  first  church  edifice  being  erected  in  1831 
on  a  lot  donated  by  William  Miles,  the  founder  of  the  town.  A  large 
congregation  now  worships  in  a  more  recently  constructed  church 
building.  The  forms  of  worship  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
have  been  maintained  since  1817,  there  being  a  church  building  for 
such  use  since  1847.  A  fine  house  of  worship  is  now  occupied  and 
there  is  a  membership  of  more  than  600.  There  are  also  Baptists, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  United  Brethren  and  Free  Methodist  churches 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  each  having  several  hundred  members.  And 
since  1857  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  maintained  worship  in 
this  community.  A  building  for  its  exclusive  use  was  erected  in  1860 
and  the  present  membership  is  more  than  three  hundred. 
14 
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LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

The  residential  sections  of  Union  City  are  ideally  beautiful.  There 
are  many  line  shade  trees  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in  all  parts 
of  this  borough  give  to  it  a  most  attractive  appearance  in  summer. 
There  is  but  one  small  park  in  the  community,  which  was  donated 
by  H.  L.  Church,  Jr.,  but  which  is  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
steadily  increasing  population.  Efforts  have  recently  been  insti- 
tuted to  raise  funds  for  a  larger  plot  of  ground  for  park  purposes. 

A  small  hospital  is  very  urgently  needed,  owing  to  the  employ- 
ment of  so  many  people  in  the  wood  working  industries,  where 
accidents  frequently  occur.  Abundant  building  lots  are  available 
but  there  appears  to  be  an  insufficiency  of  dwellings  for  the  proper 
accommodation  of  the  large  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the 
factories  of  the  town,  and  there  should  be  more  erected  speedily. 

The  wage  earners-  of  this  community  are,  with  few  excej)- 
tions,  native  Americans  and  in  consequence  there  have  been  but  few 
labor  tioubles,  the  relations  between  employer  and  employe  being 
usually  i)leasant  and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 


HAZLETON. 


The  city  of  Hazleton,  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  younger 
municipalities  of  the  State,  is  located  in  tlie  southern  part  of  Luzerne 
county,  nearly  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  richest  coal  deposits  in  the 
world.  The  site  is  a  rolling  plateau,  on  Buck  mountain,  on  the 
divide  between  the  Lehigh  river  basin  on  the  east  and  the  Susque- 
hanna basin  to  the  west,  with  the  Sugar  T^oaf  mountain  on  the  north 
and  Spring  mountain  on  the  south.  The  city  lies  in  the  valley  bottom 
of  this  rolling  plateau  at  an  altitude  ranging  from  1,600  to  1,800  feet 
above  tide  water.  Towards  the  mountains  the  ground  rises  grad- 
ually until  an  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  feet  is  attained  at 
the  southern  boundary,  while  to  the  north  the  slope  is  more  abrupt. 
The  crest  of  Sugar  Loaf  mountain  extends  partly  into  the  city, 
from  whence  the  ground  slopes  rapidly  to  the  north  into  the  valley 
beyond. 

Like  most  towns  in  the  anthracite  regions,  Hazleton  owes  its  origin 
and  success  to  the  coal  industry,  their  history  being  largely  coeval. 
Among  the  first  whites  to  visit  this  region  were  Captain  Klader 
and  his  company  of  Northampton  county  soldiers  who,  in  1780, 
marched  along  the  road  which  is  now  Broad  street,  and  were  later 
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massacred  by  the  Indians  and  Tories  near  the  present  site  of  the 
Country  Club  house.  The  early  settlers  were  principally  Germans 
and  for  many  years  the  majority  of  the  people  were  of  that  nation- 
ality'. They  were  a  very  industrious  and  desirable  class  of  people 
and  their  descendants  are  still  among  the  most  prominent  and  sub- 
stantial citizens.  Hazleton  was  originally  a  part  of  Hazle  township 
and  the  name  had  its  origin  from  the  German  word  "Hasel,"  or  "Hasel 
Swamp,"  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  surrounding  country,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  hazle  bushes.  Through  this 
country  the  Berwick  turnpike,  of  which  Broad  street  is  now  a  part, 
was  constructed  in  1804,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  State  road 
from  Wilkes-Barre  was  built,  joining  the  turnpike  at  what  is  now 
Broad  and  Vine  streets,  tlius  naturally  suggesting  a  point  for  town 
building.  A  saw-mill  was  set  in  operation  within  the  present  city 
limits  in  1910  and  the  first  discover^'  of  coal  in  this  region  was  made 
in  1013  by  some  Welsh  prospectors,  but  immediately  at  Hazleton 
coal  was  not  found  until  a  dozen  years  later.  As  late  as  1834  this 
point  had  four  houses  only.  With  the  incorporation  of  the  Hazleton 
Coal  Company  in  1836  a  town  became  a  reality.  Lots  were  laid  out 
and  sold  by  that  company.  The  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad  was  built 
in  18^^3  and  in  1836-37  the  railroad  running  from  Hazleton  to  the 
Beaver  Meadow  Railroad  at  Weatherly  was  completed  and  the  first 
coal  shipped  in  1838  by  the  Hazleton  Coal  Company,  assuring  a 
future  for  this  place.  But  its  growth  was  slow.  Mining  operations 
were  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
preparing  coal  and  transporting  it  to  market.  Yet,  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  different  conditions  prevailed,  the  newer  develop- 
ments being  brought  about  largely  by  Mr.  Ario  Pardee,  Sr.,  whose 
masterly  efforts  solved  the  problems  of  transportation  and  made 
coal  mining  a  successful  occupation.  In  the  early  fifties  the  village 
of  Hazleton  experienced  a  boom  which  changed  it  to  a  large  town, 
permitting  a  borough  form  of  government  in  March,  1857.  Since  that 
time,  with  the  coal  production  placed  on  a  more  permanent  basis, 
the  further  changes  have  usually  been  steady  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  rapid,  producing  features  noted  in  the  pages  here  following: 


BECOMES  A  CITY. 

In  April,  1892,  Hazleton  relinquished  its  borough  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  became  a  third  class  city.  Since  that  time  its  municipal 
area  was  changed  so  that  in  1912  its  bounds  enclosed  a  trifle  less 
than  six  square  jniles.  This  contained  in  1910  a  population  of 
25,425,  oi^  an  increase  since  the  census  of  1900  of  78.9  per  cent.,  one 
of  the  largest  percentages  of  increase  in  the  State-during  that  decade. 
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Some  of  the  increase  was  because  of  the  annexation  of  a  part  of 
Hazle  township.  But  aside  from  that  the  city  has  had  a  most 
remarkable  growth,  being  especially  vigorous  in  the  past  five  years. 
In  that  period  many  conditions  have  been  changed,  the  influence 
extending  from  the  home  of  the  modest  house  owner  to  the  pretentious 
towering  business  structures  of  sky-scraping  proportions,  the  hand- 
some City  Hall  and  the  attractive  Markle  building  standing  out 
prominently  as  examples  of  the  latter  class,  with  a  half  dozen  others 
claiming  similar  classification.  Adjoining  the  city  is  the  borough 
of  West  Hazleton,  with  a  population  of  4,745,  which,  except  in  the 
matter  of  government,  is  practically  a  part  of  the  Greater  Hazleton. 
This  added,  as  projected,  and  the  natural  increase  since  the  National 
census,  warrants  the  claim  of  being  a  city  of  more  than  thirty-two 
thousand  people,  most  of  them  cherishing  bright  hopes  of  a  great 
future.  This  faith  in  such  possibilities  has  frequently  inspired  efforts 
on  the  part  of  many  citizens  of  this  part  of  Luzerne  to  form  a  new 
county,  with  Hazleton  as  the  shire  town ;  but  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  has  prevented  such  division,  and 
although  the  project  may  again  be  materialized,  it  is  probable  that 
Hazleton  will  not  attain  county-seat  distinction  for  some  years  to 
come. 

SOME  MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

The  general  government  of  the  city  is  vested  in  the  mayor  and  three 
councilmen  from  each  of  the  fourteen  wards  into  which  Hazleton 
is  divided.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  within  the  limits 
was,  in  1912,  f8,113,125,  which  was  subject  to  a  total  tax  rate  of  28 
mills,  distributed  as  follows:  City,  7.8  mills,  including  6  mills  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  and  1.8  mills  for  sinking  fund;  school,  14  mills,  includ- 
ing 5  mills  for  building,  1  mill  for  the  sinking  fund ;  and  i  mill  for 
library  purposes;  county,  6.2  mills.  The  city  has  a  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  1193,000. 

Police  protection  is  provided  by  a  department  composed  of  a  chief, 
at  185.00  per  month ;  one  lieutenant,  at  $75.00,  and  fourteen  patrol- 
men at  $65.00  each,  including  three  mounted  officers.  In  addition 
three  of  the  State  constabulary  men  have  headquarters  in  the  city 
and  their  presence  has  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  order  of  the 
community.  Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  foreigners  resid- 
ing in  the  city  there  is  comparatively  but  little  disorder  and  no  excess 
of  crime. 

Protection  from  flre  is  provided  by  a  department  consisting  of 
three  companies  with  a  membership  of  over  three  hundred  volunteers. 
These  companies  are  well  housed  and  their  equipment  consists  of 
three  steamers;  one  horse  drawn  chemical  wagon;  one  combination 
chemical  and  hose  automobile;  one  hose  cart,  one  hose  wagon,  two 
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hook  and  ladder  trucks;  7,700  feet  of  hose  and  twelve  horses.  The 
city  has  equipped  the  department  and  it  is  fully  under  municipal 
control.  Excellent  as  is  the  volunteer  service  there  is  a  growing 
sentiment  among  many  of  the  leading  citizens  and  business  men 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  installation  of  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment The  loss  from  fire  in  1911  was  estimated  at  f 60,000,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  department  in  the  same  period  was  18,717.67. 
The  city  has  a  modern  fire  alarm  system.  There  are  109  fire  hydrants 
distributed  throughout  the  city,  for  which  an  annual  water  rental 
of  f  12.50  per  hydrant  is  paid.  The  water  supply  is  ample  for  any 
emergency  arising  from  fires.  In  addition  to  this  public  protection 
several  industrial  establishments  maintain  private  fire  companies, 
composed  of  their  young  men  employes. 

Included  within  the  city  limits  are  76.4  miles  of  streets,  20.1  miles 
of  courts  or  avenues,  and  4.2  miles  of  roads.  Much  of  the  annexed 
territory  is  unimproved  but  helps  to  swell  the  city's  mileage  of  streets. 
Broad  street,  the  main  thoroughfare,  is  a  wide  and  beautiful  street 
extending  from  northeast  to  southwest,  the  entire  length  of  the  city, 
through  the  heart  of  the  business  district.  In  the  original  city  the 
streets  run  parallel  to  and  at  right  angles  with  Broad  street.  Dia- 
mond avenue  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  the  annexed 
territory.  This  is  a  wide  residential  street  with  an  almost  east  and 
west  course.  Many  beautiful  homes  are  located  on  it  and  in  this  part 
the  streets  also  run  at  right  angles.  Hazleton  has  4.2  miles  of  paved 
streets,  nearly  all  being  of  brick.  But  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  street  improvements  in  some  of  the  newly  annexed  territory. 
The  paved  streets  are  kept  clean  by  a  street  sweeping  machine  and  the 
Buffalo  cart  system.  In  1912  the  city  expended  $57,000  for  street 
improvements  and  $3,000  lor  street  cleaning.  Excellent  street  illumi- 
nation is  furnished  by  215  arc  lights,  the  current  for  which  is  pro- 
vided by  a  private  corporation  at  a  yearly  rate  of  f55.00  per  light, 
on  a  ten  years'  contract. 

W^ATER,  SEWERAGE  AND  LIGHT. 

One  of  the  greatest  essentials  of  any  community  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  and  in  this  respect  Hazleton  is  well  favored. 
The  city's  water  is  secured  from  mountain  streams,  springs  and 
artesian  wells  and  is  furnished  by  two  private  corporations,  having 
combined  storage  capacity  for  about  450,000,000  gallons.  Each  com- 
pany distributes  into  its  own  territory,  the  city  being  divided  into 
two  districts  for  that  purpose.  Their  water  sheds  are  policed  and 
the  supply  is  free  from  contamination  and  apparently  inexhaustible. 
A  flat  rate  prevails  generally  and  few  meters  are  used,  except  where 
water  is  furnished  in  large  quantities.  The  charges  for  an  ordinary 
modern  residence  are  fl5.00  per  year.     The  natural  sewerage  ad- 
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vantages  of  Hazleton  are  very  unusual.  It  is  said  that  within  the 
city  limits  water  flows  toward  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Although  the  headwaters  of  the  Schuylkill  river  are  only 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  city  the  surface  drainage  of  Hazleton  is 
toward  the  Lehigh  and  the  Susquehanna  rivers,  through  several  small 
streams  rising  within  the  municipality.  The  city  has  8.9  miles  of 
terra  cotta  pipe  and  2.4  miles  of  stone  construction  sewers,  nearly 
all  being  in  the  original  city.  A  number  of  extensions  to  the  system 
have  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  and  many  more  are  pro- 
jected. The  problem  of  sewerage  extensions  into  the  unsewered  parts 
of  the  city  is  an  important  one  and  should  receive  the  early  attention 
of  the  city  authorities.  Plans  for  a  comprehensive  sewerage  system 
and  disposal  plant  are  being  considered  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  Department  of  Health.  At  present,  owing  to  the 
large  amounts  of  mine  drainage  into  the  sti*eams  which  receive  the 
city's  sewage,  the  waters  are  highly  charged  with  chemicals  which 
have  a  greater  or  less  influence  in  neutralizing  sewage  poisons.  Be- 
cause of  this  condition  few  nuisances  prejudicial  to  the  public  health 
are  reported.  The  city  enjoys  an  excellent  climate,  and  barring 
the  milder  epidemics,  like  measles,  &c.,  this  community  has  been 
comparatively  free  from  sickness.  The  death  record  is  about  twelve 
per  thousand,  a  percentage  which  is  comparatively  low.  An  efficient 
board  of  health,  having  a  competent  health  officer,  looks  after  health 
conditions  and  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  f2,300  from  coun- 
cils.   Garbage  is  collected  by  the  city  at  an  annual  cost  of  |1,500.00. 

Hazleton  has  abundant  electric  current  for  light  and  power,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  seventy-five  cents  per  month,  at  a  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  and  cheaper  for  larger  consumption,  with 
discounts  for  prompt  payments.  One  of  the  largest  electrical  plants 
in  the  country  is  located  at  the  Harwood  mines,  using  for  its  fuel 
to  generate  power  the  accumulated  coal  waste  of  many  years.  This 
culm  permits  not  only  a  vast  production,  but  also  so  cheaply  that 
many  mine  operations  are  carried  on  by  electricity  here  made; 
and  the  supply  is  sent  to  j,  score  of  nearby  towns  for  light  and  power. 
In  some  cases  localities  as  far  distant  as  forty  miles  are  also  sup- 
plied with  this  wonderful  modern  agency,  produced  from  a  former 
Avaste  place. 

A  private  company  supplies  gas  for  both  light  and  fuel.  It  has 
an  extended  service,  having  the  patronage  of  more  than  tliree  thou- 
sand customers.  Kates  are  based  upon  the  amounts  consumed 
monthly,  varying  from  $1.25  for  the  first  thousand  cubic  feet  to  ?0  85 
for  four  thousand  or  more  cubic  feet  used  in  that  period. 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

While  Hazleton  is  not  located  directly  on  any  of  the  main  lines 
of  the  State's  great  railways,  it  enjoys  very  good  transportation  facili- 
ties, provided  by  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  sys- 
tems and  their  connections.  By  these  means  delivery  of  freight  is 
made  within  twelve  hours  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  distant  one 
hundred  fourteen  and  one  hundred  forty-five  miles  respectively ;  and 
there  is  abundant  rapid  passenger  service  by  steam  roads.  By  means 
of  a  third  rail  electrical  system  easy  travel  is  afforded  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  thirty-one  miles  away,  and  that  road  also  operates  a  fast 
freight  service  which  has  proven  to  be  useful  and  popular.  All  towns 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  are  connected  with  Hazleton  by  well- 
equipped  trolley  lines. 

The  city  has  also  all  the  usual  privileges  offered  by  express,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  services  and  is  thus  well  prepared  to  act  as  the 
commercial  center  of  at  least  75,000  people.  Considerable  whole- 
sale trade  is  centered  at  Hazleton,  and  retail  mercantile  establish- 
ments convey  the  idea  of  being  thoroughly  up-to-date,  some  having 
metropolitan  features.  A  number  of  foreigners  are  aggressively  en- 
gaged in  business  and  have  achieved  well-merited  success.  All  the 
professions  are  ably  represented  and  an  unusually  high  business  tone 
prevails. 

Hazleton  has  two  strong  National  and  two  State  banks.  All  are 
well  housed  in  modern  banking  buildings,  handsome  in  appearance 
and  equipped  with  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  large  volumes  of 
business.  In  all  respects  they  compare  favorably  with  similar  insti- 
tutions of  many  larger  places.  In  1912  their  combined  capitalization 
was  1525,000;  deposits  $8,446,679,  and  aggregate  resources  |10,- 
308,948. 

Three  aggressive  daily  newspapers  well  represent  the  press  of  the 
city.  These  journals  are  ably  edited  and  being  progressive,  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  community.  All  are  alive 
to  the  needs  of  the  city  and  are  fearless  in  pointing  out  defects  when 
occasion  requires  such  a  course.  There  are  also  several  good  weekly 
publications. 

The  Hazleton  post-office  is  located  in  the  handsome  Federal  build- 
ing on  Broad  street,  completed  in  1910  as  a  cost  of  $75,000.  In 
addition  to  the  postmaster  and  an  assistant,  there  are  nine  clerks  and 
fourteen  carriers.  A  branch  post-office  is  maintained  in  West  Hazle- 
ton, employing  two  clerks  and  two  carriers.  The  city  also  has  three 
postal  stations.  Four  deliveries  and  seven  collections  are  made  daily 
in  the  business  section.  In  the  residential  section  from  one  to  three 
deliveries  and  four  collections  are  made  daily.  Fourteen  mails  are 
dispatched  daily,   while  thirten   are  received.     Mail  is  distributed 
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to  fourteen  fourth  class  offices  from  the  Hazleton  office.  The  follow- 
ing figures  give  some  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  done  during  the 
fiscal  year:  Receipts,  f45,000;  domestic  money  order  business,  about 
1200,000,  foreign  money  orders,  about  f40,000;  registered  letters, 
118,000. 

A  Postal  Savings  Bank  was  opened  in  the  Federal  building  in 
August,  1912,  but  at  the  time  of  this  investigation  the  number  of 
depositors  had  not  grown  very  rapidly,  the  amount  of  the  deposits 
being  but  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Many  of  the  foreigners  cling  to 
the  practice  of  depositing  their  funds  in  foreign  banking  institutions, 
principally  in  the  Bank  of  Rome. 


INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Being  located  in  the  heart  of  a  highly  developed  anthracite  region 
Hazleton  was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry until  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  There  are  in  this  region 
about  sixty-three  coal  mines  in  operation,  giving  employment  to 
over  thirteen  thousand  people.  Three  collieries  are  located  within  the 
municipal  territory,  with  numerous  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Coal  has  been,  removed  also  from  under  the  city  at  a  number  of 
points.  The  use  of  electrical  power  and  modern  machinery  in  the 
mining  operations  has  worked  wonderful  changes  in  the  past  fifteen 
years.  The  output  has  also  been  highly  increased  by  these  modem 
methods  which  has  greatly  enlarged  the  wealth  of  this  community, 
which  is  constantly  assuming  larger  proportions. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  century  there  came  an  industrial 
awakening  in  the  Hazleton  region  which  has  greatly  benefited  the 
city,  and,  if  properly  nurtured,  means  much  for  its  future  success 
as  a  manufacturing  center.  At  present  there  are  here  to  be  found 
large  silk  mills,  shirt  factories,  knitting  mills,  iron  works,  breweries 
and  other  manufacturing  concerns  and  minor  establishments,  giving 
employment  to  several  thousand  people.  The  city  affords  exceptional 
advantages  for  the  location  of  industrial  enterprises,  chief  among 
which  are  comparatively  cheap  fuel,  an  abundant  water  supply,  cheap 
electric  power  and  ample  shipping  facilities.  A  barrier  to  the  un- 
interrupted progress  has  been  the  fear  of  disputes  or  contentioh 
between  operators  and  workingmen  in  the  mining  industry.  How- 
ever, a  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that 
industry  is  that  conditions  are  gradually  growing  better  and  that 
such  troubles,  if  they  should  again  arise,  would  be  settled  with  less 
loss  of  time  and  money  than  usually  attended  similar  occasions  in 
former  years.  In  all  other  ways  relations  were  as  satisfactory  at 
Hazleton  in  1912  as  in  other  cosmopolitan  communities. 
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LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

Hazleton  is  distinctly  a  city  of  homes.  There  are  many  beautiful 
and  commodious  houses  scattered  throughout  the  city,  especially 
along  Diamond  avenue.  In  the  entire  city  are  approximately  5,000 
dwellings  which  shelter  a  little  more  than  that  number  of  families. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  old  city  over  3,000  buildings, 
chiefly  dwellings.  As  a  whole  these  are  of  fairly  good  construction, 
surrounded  by  well  kept  lawns  and  yards,  the  majority  of  homes 
being  of  frame  construction.  The  industries  being  located  mainly 
in  the  eastern  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  city,  each  appears  to 
better  advantage.  The  rental  of  houses  for  the  laboring  classes 
ranges  from  |8.00  to  |15.00  per  month,  while  the  better  class  of 
houses  with  all  the  so-called  modern  improvements  rent  from  |20.00 
upward.    Most  of  the  houses  appear  to  be  owned  by  the  occupants, 

Approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  are  foreign  bom  and 
reside  principally  in  the  southern  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the 
city,  generally  on  the  outskirts.  Their  dwellings  are,  as  a  rule,  of 
good  construction,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  foreigners  owning 
their  homes.  They  are  an  industrious  and  thrifty  class  and  are 
rapidly  becoming  Americanized.  Hazleton  is  one  of  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan cities  in  the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  over  thirty  dif- 
ferent languages  are  spoken  on  the  streets  daily.  Numerically  the 
Italians  lead,  followed*  by  the  Austrians,  Germans,  Russians  and 
Irish,  in  the  order  named.  While  the  foreign  population  is  com- 
paratively large,  the  negro  population  is  exceptionally  small,  there 
being  less  than  fifty  colored  people  in  the  city. 

Although  there  are  no  public  markets,  the  cost  of  living  at  Hazle- 
ton does  not  seem  to  be  any  higher  than  in  other  cities  and  towns  in 
mining  regions.  Nevertheless  the  conveniences  afforded  by  public 
markets  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  community  and  their 
establishment  should  be  encouraged. 

Hazleton  Heights,  a  residential  section  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  city,  is  being  rapidly  developed.  A  number  of  commodious 
homes  with  all  latest  improvements  have  already  been  erected  in 
that  section  and  many  others  will  soon  be  constructed. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The  character  of  a  community  is  usually  determined  by  its  interest 
in  matters  educational.  Tn  that  respect  Hazleton  seems  to  be  wide- 
awake and  progressive.  Ft  enjoys  good  school  privileges.  To  pro- 
perly care  for  the  4,748  pupils  enrolled  there  have  been  provided 
thirteen  buildings  with  ninety-four  schools  and  employing  112  teach- 
ers.   The  tax  rate  for  school  purposes  is  fourteen  mills,  including 
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five  mills  for  building,  one  mill  for  a  sinking  fund,  and  one-half  mill 
for  library  purposes.  Over  $100,000  is  required  annually  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  estimated  value  of  the  school  pro- 
perty is  1500,000,  which  includes  the  magnificent,  well  appointed 
high  school  edifice,  but  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  |100,000. 
In  the  high  school  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pupils  are  enrolled 
and  fourteen  teachers  are  employed.  A  good  commercial  course  is 
available  as  part  of  the  high  school  instruction.  Manual  training 
and  domestic  science,  including  cooking  and  sewing,  are  taught  in 
the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  city  public  schools  are 
managed  by  a  superintendent  and  lour  supervisors,  one  each  being 
devoted  to  music  and  drawing.  The  length  of  the  school  term  is 
ten  months  and  the  school  -debt  is  $160,500. 


A  FRESH  AIR  SCHOOL. 

A  fresh  air  school,  where  children  suffering  with  tuberculosis 
are  tutored,  is  a  feature  of  the  city's  public  school  system.  In  this 
particular  work  Hazleton  is  a  pioneer,  tlie  school  having  been  opened 
several  years  ago  in  a  building  especially  selected  for  such  use.  Four 
rooms  are  used,  two  for  recitation,  one  for  lunch  and  one  for  sleeping 
apartments.  One  regular  teacher  and  one  assistant  are  employeil, 
the  principal  work  of  the  latter  being  to  look  after  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  children. 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society  of  the  city  provided  the  cots  and 
blankets  and  also  furnished  Eskimo  suits  for  the  children.  The 
Society  also  furnishes  something  warm  in  the  way  of  light  nourish- 
ment for  the  children  every  school  day.  All  other  expense  is  borne 
by  the  school  district,  the  cost  averaging  $120.00  per  month.  The 
school  can  accommodate  about  forty  pupils  at  one  time.  That  the 
care  and  training  given  tliese  children,  including  the  rest  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  food  and  fresh  air,  have  been  very  beneficial  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  something  over 
a  hundred,  since  the  school  was  established,  over  seventy  have  been 
returned  to  their  regular  school  rooms.  This  school  is  a  most  com- 
mendable feature  of  the  city's  excellent  school  system,  and  its  work 
has  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  entire  community. 

There  also  are  six  parochial  schools  in  the  city,  including  the 
elegant  St.  Gabriel  building,  recently  erected  at  a  cost  of  |65,000. 
Over  six  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled  in  this  school  alone  and  the 
others  are  all  well  attended.  St.  Gabriel's  has  a  high  school  in 
which  a  commercial  department  is  maintained.  Its  pupils  are  pro- 
vided with  free  text  books,  and  Ihe  length  of  the  school  term  ^'s  ten 
months. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

A  magnificent  new  public  library  building,  erected  and  presented 
to  the  city  by  Mr.  John  Markle,  one  of  Hazleton's  most  prominent 
and  philanthropic  citizens,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  ranks  among 
the  finest  structures  of  that  kind  in  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  justly  an  object  of  local  pride.  The  library  contains  about  14,000 
well  selected  volumes  and  its  reading  room  is  open  to  the  public 
from  nine  A.  M.  to  nine  P.  M.  on  every  week  day.  The  institution 
is  in  charge  of  a  librarian  and  two  assistants.  An  annual  tax  of 
one-half  mill  is  levied  by  the  school  board  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library  and  it  has  also  the  support  of  over  twelve  thousand  sub- 
scribers. 

RELIGIOUS. 

That  a  strong  religious  sentiment  prevails  among  this  people  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  there  are  some  thirty  churches  maintaineil 
in  the  city.  These  are  almost  eciually  divided  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  and  range  in  value  from  several  thousand  to  one 
hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars.  An  Italian  mission  is  sustained 
by  the  Presbyterian  church,  as  is  also  a  free  kindergarten,  and  the 
work  of  each  is  very  gratifying.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
also  conducts  a  very  successful  mission  among  the  Slavish  element. 
The  churches,  as  a  rule,  have  large  memberships  with  successful 
Sunday  schools  and  other  auxiliary  features.  Many  of  these 
churches  have  combined  to  form  a  ministerial  association,  which 
meets  regularly,  whose  influence  helps  to  keep  the  city  clean  morally 
and  otherwise  promotes  the  religious  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  of  Hazleton  has  a  centrally 
located  building  of  its  own,  on  Broad  street.  It  is  a  commodious 
structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  |J)5,000,  and  its  appearance  greatly 
commends  it.  This  building  is  finely  equipped  with  dormitories, 
gymnasium,  a  swimming  pool,  shower  baths,  bowling  alleys,  billiard 
rooms,  three  large  rooms  for  educational  instruction,  a  business  men's 
room,  boys'  game  room,  etc.  The  association  has  a  membership  of 
over  three  hundred.  Among  its  accomplishments  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  night  classes  in  educational  work,  which  are  well  attended 
and  produce  good  results.  The  mechanical  drawing  course  appears 
to  be  most  popular  among  these  students.  The  association  also  does 
successful  extension  work  among  the  foreign  element,  which  benefits 
those  brought  under  such  influences.  Among  other  public  features 
of  the  association  are  the  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  held  in  the 
Palace  theatre,  which  have  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  five 
hundred   interested  young   peoi)le.     Speakers  of   known   rejmtation 
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are  secured  for  these  meetings  and  a  good  orchestra  helps  to  furnish 
the  excellent  music  generally  provided  for  these  occasions. 

The  association  also  did  effective  work  in  organizing  what  is  known 
as  the  Mining  Institute.  This  organization  is  composed  of  mine 
workers  and  meets  in  the  association  building  monthly,  when  lec- 
tures on  the  various  phases  of  the  mining  industry  are  delivered  by 
some  authority  on  these  important  subjects,  which  prove  helpful 
to  the  members  of  the  institute  and  others. 


THE  UNITED  CHARITIES. 

The  charities  of  Hazleton  have  been  systematically  organized  for 
work  among  the  poor  and  unfortunate  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
community.  About  fifteen  years  ago  a  number  of  the  ladies  of 
Hazleton  started  in  a  small  way  the  foundation  of  what  has  since 
grown  to  be  the  United  Charities.  In  this  movement  they  were 
greatly  aided  by  the  late  Hon.  E.  P.  Kisner,  who  came  to  their  as- 
sistance and  gave  them  a  four  room  house,  which  had  been  placed  in 
suitable  condition,  and  a  day  nursery  was  first  started.  These  be- 
came the  first  quarters  of  the  Association.  But  as  its  work  grew 
and  the  demands  upon  the  workers  multiplied,  a  home  in  West 
Hazleton  was  secured,  through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  John  and 
Alvin  Markle,  Mr.  Kisner  donating  two  adjoining  lots  in  order  to 
provide  a  garden  and  play  ground  for  the  children.  Soon  after  this 
property  was  acquired  the  ladies  raised  several  hundred  dollars  at 
a  fair  which  was  used  in  making  improvements.  The  United  Chari- 
ties was  incorporated  in  March,  1902,  and  at  present  about  f6,000 
is  required  annually  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  organization.  A 
new  home  was  erected  in  1912  in  West  Hazleton,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $25,000,  120,000  of  which  had  been  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1,  1912,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Home,  including  sixty 
boys,  forty-nine  girls  and  twenty  adults  (four  men  and  sixteen 
women).  Of  the  number  admitted,  thirty  per  cent,  were  Polish, 
Slavish  and  Hungarian;  twenty  per  cent,  were  Americans,  sixteen 
per  cent.  Italians,  fourteen  per  cent.  Irish,  six  per  cent.  Germans, 
and  the  remainder  were  Greeks  and  other  nationalities.  An  average 
of  fifteen  inmates  daily  were  cared  for  during  the  year.  Tw-enty-five 
of  the  children  admitted  were  under  two  years  of  age,  and  twelve 
of  the  adults  were  over  sixty.  A  physician,  visiting  nurse  and 
humane  officer  are  employed  by  the  association,  in  addition  to  the 
regularly  employed  secretary.  The  nurse  also  visits  the  homes  of 
foreigners  needing  such  visitation,  and  instructs  them  along  the 
lines  of  better  living  and  health  conditions,  and  good  results  have 
been  secured.    The  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Tuberculosis  Com- 
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mittee  is  doing  excellent  work.  During  the  year  it  paid  |500.00 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  Charities,  f200.00  being  contributed 
for  the  work  of  the  Fresh  Air  School. 

The  United  Charities  of  Hazleton  is  conducted  very  creditably 
and  its  membership  embraces  some  of  the  most  representative  and 
enterprising  citizens  of  this  community.  In  addition  to  local  con- 
tributions the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  County  of  Luzerne  also 
appropriate  means  for  the  support  of  this  commendable  institution. 


THE  STATE  HOSPITAL. 

A  State  hospital  for  injured  persons  cf  the  middle  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  is  located  at  Hazleton  and  ranks  among  the  best  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  The  institution  was  erected  under  an  act 
passed  in  1887,  providing  for  its  construction  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
160,000.  The  act  sets  forth  "that  this  hospital  shall  be  especially 
devoted  to  the  reception,  care  and  treatment  of  persons  injured  in 
and  about  the  mines,  workships  and  railroads,  and  all  other  laboring 
men;  provided,  however,  that  no  patient  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
exclusion  of  persons  injured  in  or  at  the  coal  mines  embraced  with- 
in the  territorial  limits  of  the  fourth  inspection  district  of  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania."  In  1907  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  hospital,  not  to  cost 
less  than  $60,000,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  for  treatment  persons 
afflicted  with  sickness  or  disease  other  than  accident  cases.  This 
addition  was  erected  entirely  free  of  expense  to  the  State,  the  money 
for  the  purpose  being  contributed  by  Mrs.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  whose 
charities  have  greatly  endeared  her  name.  The  hospital  is  equipped 
with  about  105  beds  and  the  average  number  of  patients  daily  ranges 
between  ninety-five  and  one  hundred.  A  training  school  for  nurses 
is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  hospital,  where  thirty  months' 
training  is  given  to  women  who  desire  to  become  professional  nurses. 
That  this  feature  of  the  institution  is  appreciated  is  proven  by  a 
recent  statement  that  there  were  forty-two  applicants  for  admission 
to  this  school  during  the  year.  Applicants  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  years,  possess  sound  health  and  unim- 
paired faculties.  Good  character  and  certain  educational  require- 
ments are  also  necessary  to  secure  admission. 

PLAYGROUNDS  ASSOCIATION, 

The  Play  Grounds  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of  a 
number  of  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city,  to  have  in 
charge  two  tracts  of  land  within  the  city  limits,  one  of  three  and 
another  of  six  acres,  where  the  children  may  find  healthful  recre- 
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ation.  The  grounds  are  provided  with  swings,  sand  piles,  base 
ball  diamonds,  &c.  A  swimming  pool  and  bath  house  are  especial 
features  of  the  grounds.  An  attendant  employed  by  the  association 
is  in  charge  to  teach  the  children  how  to  swim.  During  two  after- 
noons each  week  a  lady  attendant  is  in  charge,  when  girls  are  taught 
the  art  of  swimming.  That  the  play  grounds  are  appreciated  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  they  are  so  largely  patronized.  The  land 
for  the  purpose  was  provided  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 
and  the  work  of  the  association  is  supported  by  local  contributions. 
It  is  the  intention  of  those  in  authority  to  improve  the  grounds 
and  add  additional  attractions  and  facilities  during  the  coming 
seasons.  This  important  work  should  receive  the  hearty  commen- 
dation and  liberal  support  of  the  community,  as  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  especially  of  the  children  are  greatly  promoted  by 
these  means. 

CIVIC  FEATURES. 

This  part  of  Luzerne  county  has  always  manifested  reasonable 
degrees  of  civic  spirit  and  patriotic  ardor,  which  has  resulted  in 
splendid  military  service  and  subsequent  proper  commemmoration. 
In  the  civil  war  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Union  about  eight  hun- 
dred men  went  out  from  this  locality  in  defense  of  the  National 
government.  This  was  fully  one-ftfth  of  the  entire  population  of 
that  period.  From  their  ranks  arose  one  general,  one  colonel,  two 
majors,  six  captains  and  eleven  lieutenants. 

One  entire  military  company  was  organized  and  equipped  at  the 
expense  of  Ario  Pardee,  Sr.  In  more  recent  years  a  fine  soldiers' 
monument  was  erected  in  the  small  improved  park  at  Hazleton, 
which  fitly  revives  the  memories  of  those  days.  Another  tract  of 
land  of  larger  area  was  donated  to  the  city  for  park  purposes,  but 
improvement  has  been  deferred.  The  city  has  so  many  semi-park 
privileges,  offered  by  unimproved  ground  within  its  limits,  that  the 
need  for  a  modern  park  system  has  not  been  very  forcibly  impressed 
upon  the  community.  Yet  such  a  movement  should  not  be  too  long 
postponed  if  a  real  city  beatiful  is  desired.  Time  lost  can  never  be 
regained. 

In  the  effort  to  effect  betterments  various  organizations,  some 
of  them  of  purely  social  or  fraternal  natures,  have  been  helpful  in 
such  work;  but  Ilazleton's  Civic  Club,  composed  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred ladies,  has  been  especially  active  in  doing  things.  It  promoted 
the  establishment  of  a  public  library,  the  play  grounds  and  urged 
clean-up  conditions.  Its  annual  prizes  for  well-kept  and  attractive 
yards  and  home  surroundings  have  produced  gratifying  results,  es- 
pecially among  foreigners  who  have  been  successful  contestants. 
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Hazleton  has  bright  prospects  for  the  future,  and  its  opportuni- 
ties, if  carefully  nurtured  and  properly  directed,  will  eventually 
lead  it  to  become  one  of  the  best  industrial  and  most  wholesome 
residential  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  It  has  advantages  of 
location  and  helpful  agencies  not  possessed  by  many  other  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth  which  await  further  development  and  which  can 
be  moulded  into  splendid  success  by  loyal  co-operation.  The  city 
will  then  be,  even  as  it  is  now  in  a  measure,  wonderful  in  its 
achievements  and  one  of  the  best  examples  of  what  will  yet  be  made 
by  intelligent  direction. 


HUNTINGDON. 


Huntingdon,  the  shire  lown  of  Huntingdon  county,  situated  near 
its  central  portion,  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  and  ninety-eight  miles  from  Harris- 
burg,  the  State's  capital.  Thus  located  near  the  center  of  our 
great  State  on  the  waters  of  the  picturesque  "Blue  Juniata/'  and 
encircled  by  the  tree-clad  foothills  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  it 
has  a  healthful  elevation  of  624  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  town  is  comprised  within  an  area  of  one  mile  or  eighteen 
blocks  in  length  by  eight  blocks  in  width,  with  a  gradual  slope  of  its 
surface  toward  the  waters  of  the  Juniata  river,  which  receives  two 
small  affluents  within  the  borough's  limits.  Two  bridges  over  the 
Juniata  connect  Huntingdon  with  the  borough  of  Smithfield,  a 
place  of  some  five  hundred  inhabitants,  located  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river.  Huntingdon  is  regularly  laid  out.  The  streets  extending 
north  and  south  are  numbered  from  one  to  eighteen.  Of  the  thor- 
oughfares intersecting  those  the  most  prominent  are  Allegheny, 
Penn,  Washington  and  Mifflin. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

The  valley  of  the  Juniata  abounds  in  interesting  historical  inci- 
dents. At  various  points  trading  posts  were  established  early  in 
the  Colonial  period  around  which  were  clustered  many  stirring 
events.  Although  settlements  could  not  be  made  lawfully  in  this 
valley  prior  to  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  to  the  land,  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  treaty  of  1754,  yet  many  bold  adventurers 
had  pushed  into  the  Juniata  forests  before  that  event  and  began 
settlements  wherever  inclination  or  fertile  lands  and  abundance  of 
game  attracted  them.  This  disregard  of  Indian  rights  led  to  many 
conflicts  between  the  two  races,  some  of  which  were  of  a  bloody 
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nature.  For  the  protection  of  the  whites  forts  were  erected,  one 
being  on  the  site  of  the  present  borough,,  which  was  called  Standing 
Stone,  because  the  Indians  had  formerly  so  designated  this  locality 
by  putting  up  a  slender  column  of  stone,  which  was  inscribed  with 
their  peculiar  hieroglyphics.  The  first  Warrant  for  the  land  on 
which  the  borough  of  Huntingdon  now  stands  was  issued  by  the 
Proprietary  government  of  Pennsylvania  on  December  15,  1764, 
and  was  for  4,286  acres,  which  became  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  who  laid  out  a  town  several  years  later,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Huntingdon,  in  compliment  to  Selina,  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  in  England,  who  had  liberally  donated  to  the  funds 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Dr.  Smith  was  the 
provost.  At  that  time  this  locality  was  a  part  of  Cumberland 
county,  but  in  1771  became  a  part  of  Bedford  and  when,  sixteen 
years  later,  another  new  county  was  formed  to  embrace  this  section, 
it  took  the  name  of  Huntingdon  from  the  town  which  was  designated 
as  the  county  seat  by  the  act  of  1787. 

While  the  new  town  had  some  advantages  of  location,  it  did  not 
attract  large  settlement,  owing  to  its  location  on  the  line  of  pro- 
gress westward.  Yet  some  of  the  early  improvements  were  of  such 
a  permanent  nature  that  a  certain  distinction  of  stability  was  given 
the  place  which  still  characterizes  it.  In  1810  there  were  about 
five  hundred  inhabitants  and  an  account  of  the  town  in  1830,  when 
the  canal  was  completed,  credited  it  with  having  two  hundred  dwel- 
lings, sixteen  stores,  twelve  taverns,  three  printing  offices,  six 
churches  and  an  academy  chartered  in  1816.  This,  and  some  other 
public  buildings,  were  brick.  The  trade  of  the  town  was  already 
large  but  was  reported  as  increasing  rapidly. 


GREATER  GROWTH. 

The  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  main  line  railway  about  1850 
and  the  building  of  the  Broad  Top  Railroad  soon  after  gave  the 
borough  its  first  great  impetus  for  growth.  While  at  no  time  rapid, 
there  was  almost  uniform  increase  until  the  present  time,  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  hundred  per  year.  In  1910  Huntingdon  had  a  popu- 
lation of  6,861,  constituting  1,627  families,  living  in  1,545  dwellings. 
The  females  outnumbered  the  males  by  253,  and  but  a  few  more 
than  five  hundred  inhabitants  were  other  than  of  native  birth.  The 
few  foreigners  living  here  were  mainly  railway  employes.  The  people 
of  color  scarcely  exceeded  a  hundred.  The  town  had  nearly  two 
thousand  males  of  voting  age  and  the  citizenship  was  characterized 
by  habits  of  thrift  and  sobriety  which  produced  desirable  conditions 
of  home  life. 
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SOME  MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

Huntingdon  was  first  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1793.  After 
nearly  a  century  enlarged  privileges  were  obtained  May  23,  1S93, 
by  means  of  a  new  charter  under  which  the  borough  affairs  are  now 
conducted,  practically  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  other  munici- 
palities of  a  like  nature.  Most  of  the  officials  serve  without  com- 
pensation. 

On  a  basis  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  true  value  the  taxable  pro- 
perty of  the  borough  was,  in  1912,  Jf 2,021 ,600.  This  was  subject  to 
a  tax  rate  of  28  mills,  10  mills  being  for  borough  purposes;  10  mills 
for  school  purposes;  and  8  mills  being  for  State  and  county  expenses. 

In  an  orderly  community  like  Huntingdon  there  is  but  little  need 
for  a  modern  police  department.  Such  affairs  are  here  in  the  care 
of  two  o'fficials  who  are  paid  respectively  JfGO.OO  and  f 55.00  per  month 
for  their  services,  which  £se  largely  of  a  nominal  nature.  Scarcely 
any  arrests  are  made  in  consequence  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  town, 
and  seldom  at  other  times. 

The  borough  streets  have  a  length  exceeding  twelve  miles,  with 
widths  varying  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  from  house  line  to  house  line. 
The  streets  in  the  heart  of  the  borough  are  generally  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  are  poor  in  many  other  portions  of  the  town.  The  side- 
walks of  the  business  sections  have  a  width  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  and  are  generally  well  paved  with  brick  or  cement.  In  other 
portions  the  paving  is  sometimes  poor,  and  at  some  points  entirely 
lacking.  Of  the  roadways  of  the  streets  a  length  approximating 
two  miles  has  been  paved  with  a  very  high  grade  and  expensive  vitri- 
fied brick,  the  cost  being  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  paid 
respectively  by  the  abutting  property  owners  on  either  side  and  the 
borough.  An  extension  of  these  street  paving  operations  is  contem- 
plated. At  the  time  of  completing  this  report  there  was  no  syste- 
matic street  cleaning,  beyond  the  occasional  flushing  with  hose, 
but  council  had  in  contemplation  the  purchase  of  a  street-sweeping 
machine.  There  is  no  municipal  collection  of  garbage,  such  work 
being  done  by  private  individuals  who  have  no  regular  or  fixed  scale 
of  charges. 

The  sewerage  system  of  Huntingdon  was  begun  in  1908,  and  con- 
sists, at  the  present  time,  of  21,325  feet  of  sanitary  sewers  of  various 
diameters,  many  private  sewers  and  a  number  of  storm  sewers  which 
are  also  used  as  sanitary  sewers.  The  sewage  is  discharged  into 
the  river  or  its  affluents.  Plan«  have  been  drawn  for  a  |40.000 
modem  sewage  treatment  plant  of  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons 
daily,  to  be  located  a  mile  below  Huntingdon  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  These  plans  were  submitted  for  approval  early  in 
1913. 

15 
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The  Huntingdon  Water  Supply  Company,  with  a  perpetual  char- 
ter, supplies  the  borough  water  which  is  obtained  from  Standing 
Stone  creek.  This  is  a  stream  having  a  watershed  of  115  square 
miles  on  which  are  located  402  properties,  with  a  population  of  1,293, 
which  necessitates  care  to  prevent  contaminating  influences  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  secure  pioper  purity.  The  intake  of  the  supply 
is  located  above  a  crib  dam  which  prevents  pollution  from  back 
waters  of  the  Juniata.  The  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  2,500,000 
gallons  to  the  flow  line.  This  is  but  a  three  days'  supply  for  the 
borough.  Consequently,  if  the  pumps  are  stopped  when  the  water 
of  the  creek  is  in  a  muddy  condition,  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew 
the  supply  before  the  muddiness  has  fully  passed  away.  The  filtra- 
tion plant  connected  with  the  water  works  having  a  capacity  of  but 
434,000  gallons  per  day,  there  may  be  need  to  use  water  whoSe  purity 
is  not  up  to  the  standard.  The  lack  of  adequate  storage  and  filter 
capacity  forms  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
purpose  to  overcome  such  strictures  by  erecting  a  modem  plant, 
which  will  surely  remedy  these  defects. 

The  streets  of  the  borough  are  supplied  with  forty-five  fire  hy- 
drants placed  at  suitable  distances  from  one  another.  There  is  a 
volunteer  fire  department,  consisting  of  three  companies,  whose 
aggregate  membership  is  one  hundred  sixty.  With  the  exception  of 
the  hook  and  ladder  truck  the  equipment  is  the  property  of  the 
borough.  These  companies  are  well  housed  in  two  substantial  brick 
fire  houses,  on  one  of  which  is  a  large  alarm  bell  for  use  in  case  of 
fires,  from  which  the  town  has  been  exempt  to  a  lucky  degree.  No 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  oflScial  building  and  pole  inspection. 

The  Huntingdon  board  of  health  is  a  well  organized  body  of  five 
representative  citizens  who  meet  weekly  and  who  are  efficient  in 
their  labors  for  guarding  agaiAst  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity. Huntingdon  does  not  have  either  a  plumbing  inspector 
or  a  milk  and  meat  inspector. 

LIVING  SUPPLIES  AND  LIGHT. 

No  public  markets  are  maintained  in  Huntingdon.  Although 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  region,  yet  the  pre- 
vailing prices  of  produce  are  somewhat  higher  than  they  are  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

Illuminating  gas  is  supplied  by  a  private  corporation,  having  an 
investment  in  its  plant  of  approximately  $200,000.  The  gas  is  fur- 
nished through  about  nine  miles  of  street  mains  at  |1.40  net  per 
thousand  feet. 

Huntingdon  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  centers  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  furnishing  cheap  electrical  power,  generated  by  the 
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water  power  of  the  Juniata  river  above  and  below  the  town.  Three 
competiDg  companies  are  now  supplying  electric  current  both  for 
illumination  and  power  at  most  reasonable  rates.  The  borough  is 
well  lighted  by  some  eighty- five  arc  lights,  at  an  expense  of  but 
141.55  each  yearly. 

INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATION. 

In  consequence  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  electric 
current  furnished  by  the  several  companies  having  plants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Huntingdon,  electricity  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
power  as  well  as  for  light,  and  the  production  of  electricity  itself 
has  become  a  prominent  industry  of  the  community.  Not  only  Hun- 
tingdon and  its  immediate  vicinity  are  supplied  from  these  plants, 
but  service  is  also  given  to  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  various  trac- 
tion companies,  and  many  municipalities,  including  Altoona,  Hol- 
lidaysburg,  Mapleton  and  Lewistown.  The  use  of  Electricity  for 
power  has  been  so  economical  to  the  manufacturers  of  Huntingdon^ 
as  compared  with  steam,  that  the  latter  is  now  rarely  used.  This 
advantage  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  manufacturers  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  with  the  probability  that  some  of  tliem 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  here  offered. 

At  present  Huntingdon  has  approximately  few  industrial  plants. 
Aside  from  the  extensive  tablet  and  stationery  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, there  are  radiator,  boiler  and  machine  shops;  several 
planing  mills;  sewer  pipe  and  brick  manufacturing  plants.  Many 
women  and  girls  find  employment  in  the  tablet  and  book  factories. 
The  various  industries  afford  employment  to  fully  600  persons  and 
some  200  men  are  employes  of  the  railroads.  The  five  hotels  of  the 
town  give  employment  to  nbout  fifty  persons.  The  compensation  for 
carpenters  varies  from  $3.25  to  3.50  per  day.  Ordinary  help  or 
various  kinds  of  unskilled  labor  commands  from  |1.75  to  |2.25  per 
day.  The  wages  paid  to  girls  in  factories  are  low,  ranging  from 
15.00  to  17.00  per  week. 

Interspersed  with  the  industrial  element  of  Huntingdon  is  a  fair 
proportion  of  those  engaged  in  commercial  and  professional  life. 
The  stores  of  the  town  are  attractive  and  well  stocked  with  a  wide 
range  of  goods  in  the  various  lines.  There  are  twenty-eight  law- 
yers and  almost  the  same  number  of  physicians  and  dentists  actively 
engaged  in  their  professions. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

Besides  the  splendid  privileges  afforded  by  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railway,  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Eailioad 
extends  from  Huntingdon  to  Mt.  Dallas,  a  distance  of  forty-five 
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miles.  Here  it  connects  with  the  Bedford  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania road  which  extends  to  Cumberland,  Maryland,  passing  for 
twenty-five  miles  through  a  region  very  rich  in  bituminous  coal.  On 
this  line  eighteen  passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily.  The 
number  of  trains  of  all  lines  of  service  which  pass  through  the  Hun- 
tingdon yards  each  day  exceeds  two  hundred  and  forty. 

A  local  trolley  road  with  service  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  has 
a  length  of  about  four  miles,  running  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
passenger  station  through  the  leading  streets  of  the  town  and  to 
Juniata  College.  It  will,  probably,  be  consolidated  in  the  near 
future  with  other  electric  lines  in  the  Juniata  Valley. 

The  Huntingdon  post-office  employs  six  clerks  and  five  carriers, 
collections  being  made  from  forty-five  street  mail  boxes.  Twenty 
mails  are  received  and  dispatched  daily.  During  the  past  year  the 
business  of  the  office  amounted  to  |29,000.  An  appropriation  of 
f85,000  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  erection  of  a  new  public 
building  for  the  use  of  the  office,  the  construction  of  which  will  be 
begun  soon. 

Huntingdon  supports  one  daily,  two  semi-weekly  and  two  weekly 
newspapers  all  of  which  are  well  conducted  and  have  an  extensive 
circulation.    A  monthly  journal  is  also  issued  at  Juniata  College. 

Three  National  banks  and  one  trust  company  have  an  aggregate 
capital  and  surplus  of  f 534,974,  with  deposits  of  f 2,087,671  and  total 
resources  of  |2,899,404.  The  failure  of  the  Huntingdon  bank  re- 
cently was  somewhat  of  a  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community, 
from  which  it  is  rapidly  j-ecovering.  Two  active  building  and  loan 
associations  have  rendered  assistance  in  the  building  or  purchasing 
of  thirty  homes  during  the  past  year.  The  aggregate  number  of 
shares  owned  is  6,146.  Of  the  shareholders,  383  are  males  and  130 
females. 

RELIGIOUS,   EDUCATIONAL  AND  CHARITABLE. 

There  are  sixteen  churches  in  Huntingdon  representing  various 
religious  denominations  and  having  a  membership  of  about  three 
thousand.  The  property  owned  is  valued  at  more  than  $300,000. 
The  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  installed  a  fine  set  of 
chimes,  while  the  First  Presbyterian  is  supplied  with  a  large  dock 
in  its  steeple,  which  strikes  the  hours.  There  is  an  effective  and 
harmonious  ministerial  association  in  the  borough  which  has  greatly 
aided  religious  effort. 

The  public  schools  of  Huntingdon  are  housed  in  four  substantial 
buildings,  one  of  which,  erected  in  1897,  is  devoted  to  the  high  school. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  school  properties  is  $45,000.  The  total 
enrollment  of  pupils  was  1,316,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1^04. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  thirty-one.    Manual  training. 
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domestic  science  and  medical  inspection  have  not  as  yet  been  in- 
augurated in  connection  with  the  school  work  of  this  place.  There 
are  but  few  foreign  or  negro  children  in  the  schools.  Very  few 
working  certificates  were  granted,  the  number  not  exceeding  ten  to 
twelve  yearly. 

Tn  1906-7  a  fine  |37,000  library  building  was  erected  in  Huntingdon, 
as  a  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  is  located  upon  suitable  grounds 
donated  by  the  citizens  of  Huntingdon.  The  library  contains  several 
thousand  volumes,  principally  reference  books  and  works  of  fiction, 
and  is  well  patronized. 

JUNIATA  COLLEGE. 

Huntingdon  has  an  advanced  institution  of  learning  in  Juniata 
0)11^6,  which  is  located  in  the  north-west  section  of  the  borough, 
high  above  the  main  residential  and  business  portions.  It  was 
founded  in  1876  as  the  Brethren's  Normal  School  and  Institute, 
with  a  view  of  providing  a  school  for  members  of  that  denomination, 
wherein  moral  and  religious  principles  would  be  an  essential  por- 
tion of  the  instruction.  The  career  of  the  collBge  has  been  an  emi- 
nently successful  one  and  its  prosperity  has  been  increasing  con- 
stantly. Pour  hundred  .students,  almost  equally  divided  as  to  sex, 
are  directed  by  a  strong  staff  of  instructors.  This  institution  has 
exerted  a  moral  and  intellectual  uplifting  force  over  the  whole  con- 
tigions  section  of  central  Pennsylvania  which  has  been  of  immense 
benefit.  A  beautiful  and  well  kept  campus  surrounding  the  buildings 
has  a  area  of  nine  acres,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
that  part  of  the  town. 

THE  J.  C.  BLAIR  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL. 

This  notable  charitable  institution  is  located  in  the  western  part 
of  the  borough  of  Huntingdon,  on  an  elevation  which  gives  a  com- 
manding view  of  most  lovely  and  expansive  scenery.  Its  situation 
secures  pure  air,  sunshine  and  freedom  from  annoying  noises.  The 
hospital. was  the  gift  of  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  women  of 
the  town,  as  a  memorial  to  her  deceased  husband.  She  bore  the 
entire  cost  of  the  building  and  all  the  expense  of  equipment  of  the 
various  wards  and  departments,  amounting  in  all  to  |145,230.  It 
was  erected  in  1910  with  a  provision  that  a  nurses'  home  should  be 
added  when  its  need  should  become  apparent.  The  original  en- 
dowment, which  provides  that  the  hospital  shall  be  free  to  all,  can 
be  supplemented  by  donations  of  lodges,  societies  and  individuals 
who  are  permitted  to  endow  special  rooms  or  beds. 

In  the  erection  of  the  hcjspital  the  latest  improvements  in  hospital 
architectural  science  were  applied  and  the  entire  building  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  intended  purpose.     It  is  fire  proof  through- 
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out,  with  an  exterior  of  Avhite  vitrified  brick  with  stone  trimmings, 
and  is  roofed  with  tile.  The  partitions  between  the  various  rooms 
are  of  bard-burned  hollow  tile  and  the  floors  of  heavy  concrete  cov- 
ered with  hard  wood. 

Possessed  as  it  is  with  every  sanitary  precaution  and  surgical 
appliance  that  science  can  suggest,  it  immediately  became  a  boon 
to  the  suffering  of  the  borough  and  its  vicinity  and  to  those  injured 
in  accidents.  The  hospital  staff  is  an  able  one.  There  are  accom- 
modations for  fort>'  patients  at  one  time.  During  the  first  year  of 
tlie  hospital's  operation  331  persons  were  treated,  158  of  the  cases 
ref|uiring  operations  of  various  kinds.  The  hospital  receives  an 
appropriation  of  several  thousand  dollars  each  year  from  the  State 
for  its  maintenance. 

Among  other  charitable  organizations  of  Huntingdon  is  a  Women's 
Relief  Society,  to  care  for  cases  of  destitution;  but,  as  extreme 
poverty  rarely  exists  in  this  community,  less  than  f250.00  a  year 
lias  been  found  sufficient  hitherto  to  alleviate  the  pressing  needs  of 
those  who  come  before  the  society.  An  interdenominational  tem- 
perance committee  is  also  in  existence  in  the  borough,  as  an  active 
organization,  whose  work  has  been  productive  of  much  good  to 
secure  a  moral  uplift  of  iLe  community. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INDUSTRIAL  REFORMATORY. 

Thii$  widely  known  institution,  occupying  several  large  stone 
buildings,  standing  on  a  plat  of  ten  acres  of  ground,  in  which  are 
housed  800  inmates  and  200  attendants,  deserves  particular  mention. 
It  is  located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  nearly  opposite  Hunting- 
don, from  which  it  draws  most  of  its  supplies,  thus  becoming  quite 
a  factor  in  its  business  life.  This  reformatory  is  the  only  institution 
in  the  State  devoted  exclusively  to  juvenile  male  offenders,  with  the 
ol)ject  of  effecting  a  reformation  from  evil  tendencies  and  making 
tliem  good  citizens.  It  was  opened  in  Februar}^,  1889,  and  since 
that  time  has  housed  over  8,200  inmates.  The  average  term  of  sen- 
tence by  the  courts  is  about  five  years. 

The  results  for  good  obtained  by  this  institution  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  dollars  and  cents,  or  in  cold  statistical  tables.  The  boy 
or  young  man  entering  here  is  given  a  thorough  mental,  medical 
and  physical  examination,  which  is  utilized  in  ascertaining  to  what 
occupation  the  subject  is  best  adapted.  Strong,  robust  young  men 
are  generally  assigned  to  the  farm,  which  has  an  area  of  250  acres, 
the  machine  shop,  carpenter  or  blacksmith  work,  or  some  similar 
employment.  Those  of  slighter  frame  or  less  vigorous  physicial 
development  learn  tailoring,  shoemaking,  printing  and  like  trades. 
Those  who  have  had  a  superior  education  receive  instruction  along 
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the  general  line  of  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  the  oper- 
ating of  linotype  machines,  and  similar  pursuits.  In  every  case  an 
effort  is  made  to  select  for  the  youth  that  occupation  to  which  he  has 
a  natural  adaptation  and  inclination,  and  in  which  he  takes  an*  in- 
terest that  will  guarantee  success  in  that  vocation.  Some  of  those 
discharged  from  the  Reformatory,  after  having  received  instruction 
every  week  day  from  competent  and  skilled  teachers  in  the  various 
lines,  have  been  proficient  bakers,  barbers,  blacksmiths,  bookbinders, 
bricklayers,  butchers,  carpenters,  cooks,  shoe  cutters,  tailors,  elec- 
tricians, stationery  engineers,  farmers,  firemen,  florists,  gardeners, 
horse  shoers,  house  painters,  sign  painters,  laundrymen,  machinists, 
moulders,  patternmakers,  photographers,  plasterers,  plumbers,  press- 
men, linotype  operators,  rhoemakers,  stone  cutters,  masons,  tin- 
smiths, wagon  makers,  wood  carvers  and  wood  turners. 

But  the  officials  of  the  institution  seek  to  give  a  yet  higher  mental 
development  than  merely  mastering  some  handicraft,  consequently 
much  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  every  form  of  architectural 
and  mechanical  drawing,  as  well  as  the  Sloyd  and  Swedish  system 
of  thought  expression  in  wood  work.  The  exhibitions  given,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  pupils  along  these  lines  has  shown  a  remarkable 
proficiency  and  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Those  to  whom  correct  deportment  gives  a  good  standing  with  the 
officials  of  the  Reformatory  have  all  the  opportunities  and  advant- 
ages of  a  first-class  modern  institution.  To  such  a  day's  routine 
comprises  an  average  day's  work  at  the  trade  of  their  choice,  an 
hour's  exercise  in  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  under  ar  competent 
instructor,  studies  and  recitations  during  the  remaining  daylight 
hours,  with  the  benefits  of  a  library  of  4,000  choice  volumes,  one 
book  a  week  being  allowed  each  pupil.  Every  Sabbath  there  are 
chapel  exercises  in  a  spacious  room  capable  of  accommodating  all 
the  inmates,  attendance  of  these  services  being  obligatory. 

There  is  a  parole  system  in  operation  for  those  whose  conduct 
and  progress  in  study  and  work  have  been  satisfactory,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  parole  being  that  the  inmate  has  secured  a  position 
within  the  State  in  which  he  will  have  at  least  seven  months  steady 
employment,  the  employer  making  a  monthly  report  to  the  insti- 
tution as  to  the  conduct  of  the  employe.  If  the  terms  of  the  parole 
are  violated  the  inmate  is  again  returned  to  the  institution.  Re- 
markable success  has  been  attained  under  this  system.  Many 
former  inmates  of  the  Huntingdon  Reformatory  hold  responsible 
positions  and  are  elements  of  strength  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties and  a  benefit  to  the  State. 

The  institution  is  self-supporting  to  some  extent  through  the  pro- 
duce obtained  from  the  well-managed  Reformatory  farm  and  the 
labor  of  the  inmates  along  various  lines  directed  by  the  officials. 
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but  all  contract  service  is  forbidden,  by  law.    The  State  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance  is  more  than  |60,000  yearly. 


GENERAL  CIVIC  FEATURES. 

Blair  Park,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  but  in  close  prox- 
imity, was  a  gift  to  the  borough  by  Mrs.  Kate  F.  Blair  in  1897.  It 
consists  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres,  extending  along  the  east- 
ern bank  of  Standing  Stone  creek  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three 
miles.  The  various  natural  beauties  of  this  locality  have  been  en- 
hanced by  systematic  improvements  among  which  are  macadamized 
roads,  rustic  pavilions  and  seats  for  the  visitors  to  the  park.  The 
boundaries  are  marked  by  hedges  and  stone  walks,  while  many  at- 
tractive flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  ornament  the  beds  and  the  borders 
of  the  beautiful  grassy  lawns.  A  substantial  wall  protects  the 
grounds  from  inroads  by  floods  of  the  creek.  Fine  effects  have  been 
produced  by  the  retention  of  the  natural  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
An  excellent  spring  of  clear,  cold  water  near  the  center  of  the  park 
is  one  of  the  attractive  features  much  appreciated. 

Huntingdon  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  place  of  considerable 
wealth,  consequently  its  people  have  generally  built  fine  homes  for 
themselves.  Tt  is  estimated  that  fuUy  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
heads  of  the  families  are  property  owners  and  take  pride  in  such 
ownership^ 

Houses  of  eight  rooms,  with  improvements,  may  be  rented  at  from 
117.00  to  120.00  per  month.  Fairly  comfortable  houses  of  six  rooms 
may  be  rented  as  low  as  flO.OO  per  month,  and  buildings  of  that 
class  can  be  purchased  at  figures  ranging  from  f  1,500  to  |2,000.  In 
the  poorer  locations  some  houses  can  be  rented  at  from  f 5.00  to  $6.00 
per  month.    Property  values  are  reasonable. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  Huntingdon  have  shade  trees  old  enough  to 
produce  fine  effects,  but  there  are  not  many  streets  of  more  than 
average  beauty  or  adornment.  Few  street  signs  are  in  place  and  the 
house  numbering  is  somewhat  incomplete. 

The  business  section  of  Huntingdon  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  broken 
instead  of  being  continuous,  as  is  the  case  in  most  newer  towns. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  when  seen  at  night  by  electric  light 
While  some  of  the  finer  homes  occupy  prominent  positions,  parti- 
cularly those  on  the  northern  hillside,  many  modem  homes  seem 
crowded  close  to  old  structures,  giving  the  town  a  somewhat  varie- 
gated appearance.  The  county  court  house  and  the  jail  are  very 
creditable  buildings  occupying  prominent  locations. 

Social  and  fraternal  organizations  are  numerous  and  well  sus- 
tained. With  the  exception  of  railroad  employes,  but  few  labor 
organizations  are  in  active  existence.    A  very  well  disciplined  corn- 
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pany  of  the  State's  National  Guard,  numbering  sixty  members,  has 
its  headquarters  at  Huntingdon.  A  civic  society  and  an  efficient 
organization  of  business  men  have  exerted  influences  highly  bene- 
ficial in  the  town's  improvement  and  along  the  lines  of  industrial 
affairs. 

A  fair  ground  and  trotting  park  under  the  management  of  an 
efficient  association  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Juniata  river 
enabling  the  population  of  Huntingdon  and  its  contiguous  territory 
to  enjoy  annual  fairs  and  demonstrations  of  horse  speed.  The 
Huntingdon  band  of  fifty  instruments,  having  professional  leader- 
ship, is  well  wortjiy  of  the  praise  and  patronage  accorded  it. 

Huntingdon  is  awakening  and  is  beginning  to  realize  what  its 
possibilities  may  be.  It  will  be  a  better  town  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Many  things,  like  fine  building  and  industrial 
sites,  good  railroad  facilities,  cheap  fuel  and  much  raw  material, 
extraordinary  power,  good  water,  fine  air  and  healthful  surround- 
ings, all  invite  and  to  an  unusual  degree  encourage  expansion. 


LEWISTOWN. 

The  borough  of  Lewistown,  the  county  seat  of  Mifflin  county,  is 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Juniata  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kishicoquillas  creek.  This  is  near  the  head  of  the  famous  narrows 
of  Jack's  mountain  where  for  several  miles  the  river,  railroad  tracks 
and  old  turnpike  alone  find  room  for  passage  between  the  high  and 
rugged  ranges.  The  town  is  picturesquely  located  in  one  of  the 
narrow  valleys  formed  by  the  folds  in  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
along  the  base  of  one  of  the  limestone  ridges  of  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  lies  almost  wholly  on  elevated  land.  This  situation  is  almost 
central  between  Harrisburg  and  Altoona  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  former  city  and 
seventy-one  miles  from  the  latter. 

The  first  white  settlers  to  locate  in  this  vicinity  were  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  arriving  about  1750.  They  soon  discovered  the  promis- 
ing advantages  and  opportunities  of  this  section  and  began  negotia- 
tions with  the  Indians  for  the  purchase  of  valuable  lands,  which 
were  finally  effected.  The  Indians,  however,  soon  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  the  whites  and  this  led  the  latter  to  build 
Fort  Granville,  just  above  the  site  of  Lewistown,  for  their  protection. 
But  the  fort  was  captured  in  1756  and  burned.  The  whites  had 
fled  for  safety  but  when  peaceful  conditions  were  restored,  returned 
and  established  a  trading  post  and  tavern.     In  1762  members  of  tlie 
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Buchanan  family  secured  from  the  State  grants  for  considerable 
land  near  the  junction  of  the  Kishicoquillas  creek  with  the  Juniata 
river  and  comprising  practically  all  the  land  on  which  Lewistown 
now  stands.  The  place  having  been  selected  as  the  county  seat  of 
Mifflin  county,  Samuel  Edmiston,  with  considerable  thrift  and  fore- 
sight, purchased  three  hundred  acres  of  land  and  began  laying  out 
a  town.  Lots  were  set  apart  for  schools,  a  court  house,  jail^  and 
cemetery.  Mr.  Edmiston  being  a  modest  man,  gave  the  town  the 
name  of  Lewistown  in  honor  of  a  friend  named  Lewis,  who  was  an 
iron  manufacturer  in  this  section's  early  history.  Development 
began  actively,  there  being  seventy  lot  holders  in  1793,  according  to 
the  assessment  roll  of  that  period.  The  town  continued  to  grow 
rapidly  and  in  1795  was  credited  with  having  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dwellings,  a  court  house  and  a  jail,  and  has  always  been  the 
county  seat  of  Mifflin  county. 

Supplies  for  this  community  were  .originally  brought  on  pack 
mules  over  the  mountains  and  later  by  boats  on  the  Juniata  river. 
In  1817  the  turnpike  was  opened  to  this  point  and  eventually  became 
a  State  highway  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Lewistown 
becoming  one  of  the  i^rominent  stopping  places  for  stage  coaches 
and  Oonestoga  wagons.  In  1829  the  canal  was  opened  and  the  bor- 
ough became  an  important  shipping  center.  Lewistown  was  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  a  time  in  1849. 

In  1890  the  borough  had  a  population  of  3,273;  in  1900  it  had 
4,451,  and  in  1910,  8,166.  Although  no  census  record  ever  showed 
Lewistown  to  have  taken  a  backward  step,  there  was  a  reduction  of 
several  hundred  in  i)opulation  following  the  industrial  depression 
in  1907. 

The  Kishicoquillas  creek  drains  the  valley  to  the  northwest,  break- 
ing through  the  ridge  at  Mann's  Gap,  about  six  miles  above  Lewis- 
town.  Along  its  course  there  are  a  number  of  towns,  forming  prac- 
tically a  continuous  settlement  from  Lewisto\\Ti  to  Reedsville,  about 
seven  miles  up  the  stream.  Their  approximate  population  is  as 
follows:  Buriiham,  2,500:  Yeagertown,  1,200;  Reedsville,  1,200;  ad- 
joining section,  2,300,  thus  making  this  section  populous  and  active 
with  business  operations. 

BOROUGH  DATA. 

Lewistown  became  a  borough  in  1795  and  its  former  area  has  been 
extended  to  embrace  more  than  two  square  miles.  There  is  room 
for  still  greater  expansion  and  unusual  development  is  possible  in 
several  directions.  There  are  six  wards  in  the  borough  and  the 
town  council  is  made  up  of  two  representatives  from  each  ward. 
The  borough  had  an  assessed  valuation  for  taxable  purposes  in  1912 
of  13,240,545.    Upon  this  was  a  total  tax  rate  of  22  mills,  distributed 
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at  follows:  For  borough  purposes,  9  mills;  school,  8  mills;  county, 
5  mills.  The  bonded  indebtedness  was  approximately  |121,000,  prin- 
cipally for  sewer  and  street  improvements. 

That  the  people  are  orderly  and  law  abiding  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  but  two  officers  seem  to  be  necessary,  a  chief  of  police  at  |75.00 
per  month,  and  one  patrolman  at  |50.00.  Both  are  elected  by  coun- 
cil. Other  salaried  officers  are  the  chief  burgess,  who  receives 
1125.00  annually;  clerk  to  council,  $200.00;  borough  solicitor,  |200.00; 
street  commissioner,  |600.00;  and  health  officer,  |180.00. 

Lewistown  maintains  a  volunteer  fire  department,  consisting  of 
four  companies  having  a  membership  of  almost  four  hundred  men. 
Two  of  the  companies  own  their  buildings  and  all  are  well  housed. 
The  equipment  consists  of  two  steam  fire  engines,  three  auto  hose 
trucks,  one  hook  and  ladder  truck  and  five  hand  hose  trucks,  with 
about  five  thousand  feet  of  hose.  The  department  is  further  strength- 
ened by  a  new  company  at  Lewistown  Junction,  about  one-half  mile 
distant,  which  responds  to  Lewistown  alarms  given  by  the  electric 
light  plant.  Seventy-one  fire  plugs,  well  distributed  throughout  the 
town,  furnish  ample  water  supply  for  fire  protection.  The  Lewis- 
town  fire  department  provides  most  efficient  service,  no  other  volun- 
teer company  exceeding  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  outside  of 
one  gasoline  saturated  incendiary  fire  there  has  not  been  a  single 
loss  exceeding  $1,000.00  in  Lewistown  for  almost  three  years,  not- 
withstanding there  was  response  to  forty-eight  alarms. 

The  water  supply  of  the  town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
essentials  in  any  community,  is  here  furnished  by  the  Lewistown- 
Reedsville  Water  Company,  a  corporation  whose  offices  are  closely 
associated  with  similar  interests  elsewhere  in  the  State.  Lewis- 
town's  supply  is  obtained  from  four  dKferent  sources,  taken  from 
Mountain  streams  flowing  through  practically  uninhabited  or  well- 
wooded  territory.  The  water  sheds  are  owned  by  the  water  com- 
pany and  the  State,  and  as  an  extra  precaution  the  sheds  are  pa- 
trolled to  prevent  contamination,  thus  insuring  the  purity  and  health- 
fulness  of  the  supply.  The  company  has  storage  capacity  for  about 
15,000,000  gallons,  including  the  local  distributing  reservoir  on  "The 
Ridge."  A  flat  rate  prevails  with  a  charge  of  about  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  private  residence.  Special  rates  are  provided  for  large  con- 
sumers of  water.  The  company  has  over  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  of  supply  and  distributing  mains,  ranging  from  four  to  six- 
teen inches  in  size. 

Current  for  electric  light  and  power  and  the  gas  supply  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Mifflin  County  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  which  also 
control  the  electric  street  railway  system.  The  borough  is  well 
lighted  with  sixty-five  arc  liglits  at  $05.00  each  per  annum;  thirty 
Tungsten  lights  at  $23.00  each  annually,  and  fifty-four  gas  lights  at 
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f 26.00  each.  Many  of  the  industrial  plants  in  this  vicinity  are 
operated  by  electric  power  and  the  gas  supply  is  good  and  ample  for 
greater  use. 

Lewistown  has  approximately  fourteen  miles  of  streets,  about  two 
miles  of  which  are  paved  with  vitrified  brick,  and  much  of  the  re- 
mainder is  of  macadam  construction.  The  borough  has  pursued  a 
progressive  policy  in  connection  with  its  street  improvements  and 
additional  paving  will  be  done  during  the  ensuing  years.  Many 
beautiful  shade  trees  line  the  streets,  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place  in  summer.  A  more  liberal  policy  in  the  matter  of  street 
cleaning  would  add  greatly  to  their  appearance  and  the  cleanliness 
of  the  borough. 

The  borough  has  a  comprehensive  sanitary  sewerage  system  which 
comprises  about  fourteen  miles  of  sewers  ranging  in  size  from  eight 
to  twenty-four  inches,  and  which  has  a  drainage  capacity  for  a  popu- 
lation of  forty  thousand.  There  is  also  a  storm  drainage  system 
that  sewers  practically  the  entire  town.  The  sewage  at  present  is 
drained  into  the  Juniata  river,  but  plans  are  being  prepared  for  the 
erection  of  a  disposal  plant,  as  required  by  the  State  health  depart- 
ment. The  town  is  ideally  located  for  drainage  purposes,  having 
moderate  slopes  toward  the  creek  and  the  river. 

Sanitary  affairs  are  in  charge  of  a  board  of  health,  composed  of 
five  members  and  a  health  officer,  who  are  elected  by  council.  Under 
normal  conditions  the  health  of  the  community  is  good,  although  at 
the  time  of  this  investigation  considerable  contagious  disease  was 
prevalent,  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  proper 
quarantine  regulations  and  the  indifference  of  the  public  in  co- 
operating with  the  health  authorities.  There  is  no  municipal  system 
of  garbage  removal. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

The  town  enjoys  good  railroad  facilities  at  Lewistown  Junction 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Juniata  river,  a  short  distance  from  the  central  part  of  the 
borough.  A  branch  railway  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  extends 
from  Lewistown  to  Sunbury  and  the  anthracite  coal  region,  pro- 
viding a  short  route  to  the  northeast.  Another  branch  railroad, 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  to  Milroy  and  the  KishicoquiUas  Val- 
ley Railway  affords  such  privileges  for  the  fertile  regions  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  On  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  upwards  of  twenty-five  passenger  trains  stop  at  Lewis- 
town  daily,  including  a  number  of  fast  express  trains.  Philadelphia 
can  be  reached  in  less  than  four  hours  and  Pittsburgh  in  less  than 
five  hours.  Many  passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily  on  the 
branch  railroads.    The  freight  service  provided  by  the  local  freight 
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station  is  generally  satisfactory,  but  there  is  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  manufacturers  for  better  yard  facilities. 

The  street  car  service  is  good,  a  well  equipped  line  extending  from 
the  railway  station  to  Reedsville,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles, 
through  populous  industrial  communities.  The  company  also  has 
a  branch  line  which  leads  directly  to  the  entrance  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Works  at  Bumham  and  to  Burnham  Park,  an  attractive  sum- 
mer recreation  and  amusement  place,  located  at  the  base  of  Jack's 
mountain.  Extensions  of  the  line  to  Huntingdon  and  Tyrone  on  the 
west  and  Marysville  on  the  east,  as  well  as  Bellefonte  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna Valley,  have  been  considered. 

Lewistown  was  one  of  the  pioneer  iron  making  centres  of  the 
State  and  at  Burnham,  three  miles  distant,  such  products  were 
made  as  early  as  1705.  That  industry  has  been  carried  on  at  the 
point  ever  since.  In  1868  the  Bessemer  process  of  steel  making 
was  introduced  and  steel  works  of  large  proportions  have  been  main- 
tained in  recent  years.  The  present  plant  is  auxiliary  to  the  Bald- 
win Works  of  Philadelphia,  is  well  adapted  for  such  work  and  gives 
employment  to  many  men.  It  is  the  essential  industrial  factor  of 
this  part  of  the  State.  Axe  making  was  formerly  extensively  car- 
ried on  at  Lewistown  and  nearby  places,  and  other  iron  works, 
machine  shops  and  textile  works  give  helpful  occupation  to  hun- 
dreds of  people.  Five  miles  west  of  this  town  are  extensive  sand 
mining  works,  whose  operations  are  reflected  upon  the  life  of  this 
community.  At  the  time  of  this  survey  the  entire  countryside  was 
busily  employed  and  there  were  hopeful  prospects  for  still  greater 
activity. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS   INTERESTS. 

Lewistown  has  a  wide  awake  press,  consisting  of  a  daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers,  which  are  important  factors  in  its  progress 
and  development.  The  weekly  publications  were  established  many 
years  ago  and  are  well  edited  journals.  The  daily,  an  evening  paper, 
although  of  more  recent  origin,  is  one  of  the  substantial  publica- 
tions of  the  Juniata  Valley.  It  occupies  its  own  building,  which  is 
finely  equipped  in  every  detail  and  enjoys  a  large  circulation. 

The  borough  has  four  reliable  financial  institutions,  including  two 
National  banks,  one  trust  company  and  a  private  banking  firm.  All 
are  well  housed  and  provide  ample  facilities  for  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  town  and  surrounding  community. 

The  post-oflSce  is  located  in  the  Masonic  building  and  its  office 
force,  in  addition  to  the  post-master,  consists  of  an  assistant  post- 
master, six  clerks,  one  sub-clerk,  six  town  postmen,  four  rural  car- 
riers and  half  a  dozen  other  employes.  Thirty-two  mails  are  re- 
ceived and  thirty  dispatched  daily.    The  postal  receipts  for  1912 
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were  f21,140  and  the  money  orders  totaled  1130,544.  During  the 
past  eight  years  the  business  of  the  office  aggregated  a  million  and 
a  quarter  dollars,  and  in  the  same  length  of  time  the  office  handled 
98,268  pieces  of  registered  matter  without  the  loss  of  a  single  piece. 
In  1912  the  number  of  pieces  of  registered  mail  handled  was  13,923. 
The  number  of  money  orders  issued  in  1912  was  19,985,  with  a  total 
of  134,428  for  the  past  eight  years.  The  Lewistown  office  is  a  postal 
savings  depository,  and  on  May  1,  1913,  had  forty-six  deposits  aggre- 
gating f4,517.  The  United  States  government  has  appropriated 
175,000  for  the  erection  of  a  federal  building  in  Lewistown,  a  site 
for  which  has  not  as  yet  been  selected. 

The  mercantile  business  of  the  town  is  conducted  by  active,  enter- 
prising men,  and  the  line  of  stores  compares  favorably  with  those 
found  in  much  larger  towns.  The  needs  of  the  consumer  are  well 
provided  at  home,  leaving  little  necessity  for  outside  shopping. 
The  borough  also  has  several  large  wholesale  establishments. 

EDUCATIONAL,   RELIGIOUS  AND  CHARITABLE. 

Lewistown  has  a  good  public  school  system  and  employs  thirty- 
six  teachers  and  a  borough  superintendent  to  amply  provide  instruc- 
tion for  the  sixteen  hundred  pupils.  There  are  thirty  grade  schools 
and  a  high  school  of  the  first  class,  employing  six  teachers.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  this  school  is  about  two  hundred  and 
the  curriculum  also  includes  a  commercial  course,  about  one-third 
of  the  pupils  taking  advantage  of  such  instruction.  Manual  training 
and  domestic  science  have  not  as  yet  been  undertaken.  There  are 
five  school  buildings  in  the  borough  with  a  property  valuation  of 
fl38,000.  With  one  exception  all  the  school  buildings  have  been 
constructed  since  1905  and  are  modern  in  every  detail.  The  equip- 
ment includes  drinking  fountains  and  sanitary  towels.  Two  of  the 
buildings  are  equipped  with  basement  playrooms.  The  school  dis- 
trict carries  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  |72,000  and  the  rate  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  is  eight  mills.  The  length  of  the  school  term 
is  nine  months  and  the  standard  of  excellency  is  being  constantly 
raised. 

The  borough  also  has  a  first  class  private  school,  with  academic 
and  college  preparatory  departments,  which  is  liberally  supported, 
and  as  the  attendance  is  limited  there  is  usually  a  large  waiting 
list  of  those  seeking  enrollment. 

Jjewistown  maintains  a  public  library,  the  school  board  making 
an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  same.  The  benefits 
of  the  library  are  available  to  tlie  general  public  also  at  a  very  low 
cost  and  considerable  patronage  is  given  it. 
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Churches  of  various  denominations,  including  the  Methodist,  Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Baptist,  Catholic,  United 
Evangelical,  Brethren  in  Christ,  A.  M.  E.,  and  the  Church  of  God, 
recently  organized,  are  represented  in  the  borough.  A  strong  re- 
ligious sentiment  prevails  in  this  community  and  under  the  able 
ministers  having  in  charge  the  several  congregations  there  is  much 
activity.  The  church  properties  range  in  value  from  several  hun- 
dred dollars  each  to  upwards  of  |100,000  and  some  are  unusually  at- 
tractive. The  inter-denominational  organizations  are  a  ministerial 
association  and  a  church  federation,  both  of  which  include  the 
churches  of  the  county.  An  aggressive  policy  has  been  pursued  in 
Sunday  school  work  and  Mifflin  county  has  thus  been  placed  in  the 
front  ranks  of  such  endeavors. 

A  branch  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  permanently  located  in  Lewis- 
town  and  is  doing  good  work  among  the  needy  classes.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  various  religious  bodies  great  aid  was  given  in 
the  matter  of  abolishing  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  county. 

The  Lewistown  hospital,  beautifully  located  on  elevated  land, 
just  north  of  the  borough  limits,  is  a  very  worthy  benevolent  insti- 
tution. The  building  and  equipment  were  provided  at  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  |60,000,  the  State  appropriating  |12,000, 
and  the  balance  was  raised  by  popular  subscription.  A  nurses' 
home  has  also  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  |10,000,  the  State  ap- 
propriating |4,000  thereto.  The  hospital  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  February,  1908,  and  has  since  taken  rank  among  the  best  of  the 
smaller  institutions  of  that  kind  in  the  State. 

The  Women's  Aid  Society  of  the  Lewistown  hospital  is  doing  a 
very  commendable  work  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
hospital  and  the  ladies  so  engaged  are  deserving  of  especial  com- 
mendation. Their  example  might  well  be  imitated  in  other  locali- 
ties. 

GENERAL  LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

Lewistown  is  rather  compactly  built  and  in  1910  had  approxi- 
mately two  thousand  dwellings.  The  majority  of  the  houses  are  of 
frame  construction,  and  it  is  estimated  that  probably  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  householders  own  their  homes.  There  are  many  attractive 
homes  with  beautiful  shade  trees  and  yard  adornments.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  of  native  white  parentage.  The  foreign  born 
white  population  numbers  about  two  hundred,  with  a  colored  popu- 
lation of  slightly  less  in  number.  Houses  for  the  laboring  classes 
rent  for  from  fS.OO  to  f  10.00  per  month.  The  better  class  of  dwell- 
ings, with  all  the  improvements,  command  from  |15.00  to  |25.00  per 
month,  according  to  size  and  location.  There  are  a  number  of  old 
buildings  in  the  business  portion  of  the  town,  including  the  court 
house,  which,  in  a  measure,  mars  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
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Lewis  town  has  an  up-to-date  market  house,  with  a  large  audi- 
torium on  the  second  floor,  containing  ample  facilities  for  large 
gatherings.  Although  markets  are  held  sevenil  times  a  week  they 
are  usually  not  as  fine  or  as  helpful  as  they  should  be,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  Much  of  their 
produce  is  sold  to  the  stores  direct  by  the  farmers,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  produce  consumed  is  shipped  from  Baltimore.  Much  of 
the  land  along  the  river  affords  excellent  opportunities  for  trucking, 
but  that  work  is  not  followed  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  affect  the 
local  markets. 

While  the  people  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  there  is  comparatively  little  labor  trouble.  Most  of  the 
workmen  are  well  ordered  and  live  among  surroundings  which  dis- 
courage strife.  They  are  generally  a  thrifty  class  and  many  have 
become  o^^Tiers  of  their  homes. 

The  social  and  fraternal  life  of  Lewistown  is  well  ordered.  Many 
organizations  have  acquired  large  membership  and  are  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  some  having  large  and  well  furnished  homes  or  living 
places.  One  of  the  most  active  of  the  local  organizations  is  a  board 
of  trade  which  became  a  corporation  in  1909.  It  has  an  influential 
membership  and  the  results  achieved  have  been  rather  unusual. 
Several  important  industries  have  been  located  through  its  efforts 
and  faith  in  the  future  of  the  town  has  been  greatly  inspired  by  this 
agency. 

SOME  CIVIC  FEATURES. 

The  ladies,  too,  have  been  active  in  the  civic  development  of  the 
town.  A  village  improvement  society,  organized  in  1890,  was  in- 
strumental in  having  the  park  in  the  public  square  established  and 
a  public  drinking  fountain  erected.  In  1896  another  organization 
of  ladies,  known  as  the  Outlook  Club,  was  formed  and  the  work  of 
the  former  body  was  taken  over  by  the  civic  department  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  body  has  been  pursuing  a  progressive  policy  for  a  clean 
and  better  community.  Through  its  instrumentality  waste  paper 
boxes  have  been  placed  throughout  the  town,  clean  up  days  inaugu- 
rated, anti-spitting  laws  enforced,  a  curfew  ordinance  passed  and 
tree  planting  by  the  public  schools  encouraged.  Efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  have  the  river  front  improved  and  beautiful  and  in 
this  important  work  the  club  has  the  promise  of  co-operation  and 
support  from  the  railroad  company. 

While  the  borough  has  no  municipal  park  system,  Bumham  Park, 
a  few  miles  distant,  is  reached  by  the  trolley  and  affords  oppor- 
tunity  for  amusement  and  general  recreation  during  the  summer 
season. 
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Lewistown  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  furnished  one  of  the 
first  five  military  organizations  of  the  State  that  responded  to  "Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  call  for  troops  in  April,  1861,  the  Logan  Guards. 
Many  of  the  members  of  this  company  reached  high  rank  before  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  and  those  who  survive  are  among  most  hon- 
ored citizens  of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Mifflin  county  also  fur- 
nished soldiers  for  the  Revolutionary  war,  three  companies  for  the 
war  of  1812,  one  company  and  many  volunteers  for  the  Mexican  war ; 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  county  contributed  more  soldiers  to  the 
civil  war,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other  county 
in  the  State.  A  company  from  Lewistown  participated  in  the 
Spanish- American  war  and  for  many  years  a  company  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  here  located.  The  handsome  monu- 
ment in  the  public  square  was  erected  in  1906  as  a  tribute  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  Mifflin  county. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said,  in  conclusion,  that  notwithstanding  the 
reverses  caused  by  the  business  depression  of  1907,  Lewistown  is 
gradually  making  her  way  to  the  front  of  the  advance  to  greater 
conditions.  Its  citizenship  is  intelligently  wide  awake  and  hospi- 
table and  with  many  advantages  yet  available  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  future  accomplishments  will  far  exceed  those  of 
the  past,  permitting  this  borough  to  become  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  Juniata  Valley  towns. 


TYRONE. 


This  thriving  borough  is  situated  in  the  almost  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  Blair  county  and  is  the  uppermost  of  the  three 
Juniata  river  towns  whose  sketches  are  given  in  these  pages.  It  has  an 
eligible  and  not  unattractive  location  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the 
river  and  the  Little  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  which  here  forms  a  confluence 
with  the  larger  stream.  These  openings  or  mountain  gaps  provided 
natural  courses  for  the  lines  of  railways,  built  in  this  part  of  the 
State  sixty-five  years  ago  and  subsequently,  and  at  Tyrone  the  main 
line  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  system  reached  its  most  northerly 
limits.  From  this  point  there  is  a  sharp  turn  to  the  south  west 
toward  Altoona,  fourteen  miles  distant,  thus  giving  Tyrone  an  almost 
midway  position  between  Pittsburgh  and  Harrisburg,  the  latter  city 
being  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  away.  This  locality  is  also 
near  the  geographical  center  of  the  State,  and  is  in  many  ways  advan- 
tageous as  a  town  site.  The  general  surface  is  fairly  level  with  a 
mean  elevation  of  909  feet  above  tidewater.  The  surrounding  coun- 
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try,  rising  in  terraces  until  the  mountains  are  reached,  is  charmingly 
picturesque  and  affords  most  wholesome  environments. 

The  town  had  its  beginning  in  the  railway  development  of  about 
1848  and  soon  became  an  important  distributing  center  for  com- 
mercial products,  especially  lumber  and  coal.  For  many  years  it 
was  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  minor  stations  of  the  main 
line  as  an  active,  bustling  shipping  point,  so  that  its  early  growth 
was  rapid  and  full  of  promise.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  old 
Tyrone  forges,  a  few  miles  lower  down  the  Juniata,  which  in  turn 
was  named  for  a  locality  in  Ireland  from  which  many  of  the  first 
settlers  of  those  parts  had  come.  With  these  were  blended  sturdy- 
German  settlers,  with  the  result  that  there  was  created  a  vigorous 
people,  fully  able  to  cope  with  the  strenuous  forces  of  nature  orig- 
inally existing  in  this  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  Many  of  the 
original  improvements  made  by  them,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  iron  and  lumber  interests,  have  passed  away  while  those 
connected  with  town  building  remain. 

In  the  course  of  a  dozen  years  after  the  founding  of  Tyrone  there 
were  in  the  town  all  the  elements  to  give  it  proper  form  and  activity 
and  the  census  of  1870  indicated  a  population  of  1,800,  who  had 
good  schools,  eight  churches  and  among  other  business  interests  two 
banks,  three  planing  mills  and  a  large  steam  tannery.  The  sub- 
sequent growth  was  not  attended  by  boom  conditions,  but  was 
normally  steadfast.  In  1900  the  inhabitants  numbered  5,847  and 
the  present  population  is  fully  two  thousand  more,  or  approximately 
7,800.  The  town  is,  next  to  Altoona,  the  largest  and  most  important 
in  Blair  county,  and  owing  to  its  excellent  railway  privileges,  ready 
communication  in  five  directions  being  possible,  will  continue  to  grow 
into  still  greater  importance  and  usefulness.  There  are  many  evi- 
dences of  permanency  in  its  public  and-  private  buildings,  which 
will  invite  expansion  until  Tyrone  shall  become  known  as  a  stirring 
"mountain  city." 

SOME  MUNICIPAL  FEATURES. 

Tyrone  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1857  and  its  form  of 
government  has  since  been  under  the  provisions  of  such  an  act.  The 
officials  of  the  borough  consist  of  a  chief  burgess,  a  council  of  four- 
teen members,  a  treasurer  and  three  auditors.  These  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  three-story  brick  borough  building  erected  many 
years  ago,  and  which  is  at  present  in  need  of  repairs.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  property  within  the  borough  limits  was,  in  1912,  |2,- 
434,735,  the  same  being  based  upon  an  actual  valuation  of  50  per 
cent.  Tax  rates  were  levied,  for  county  purposes,  5  mills;  borough 
purposes,  9  mills;  school  purposes,  14^  mills. 
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The  police  department  of  of  the  place  consists  of  a  chief,  employed 
at  170.00  per  month,  and  two  other  officers  at  |60.00  per  month. 
About  thirty  arrests  are  made  monthly  but  the  offenses  are  generally 
of  a  minor  nature,  most  frequently  caused  by  excessive  drink. 

A  volunteer  fire  department,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  divided  into  two  companies,  gives  protection  of  that  nature. 
Each  company  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  several  hundred 
dollars  from  the  councils  for  its  maintenance.  The  department  has 
a  good  equipment  and  has  proven  itself  efficient  in  conserving  the 
property  of  the  community. 

Tyrone  has  about  thirty  miles  of  streets  and  open  ways,  of  which 
two  miles  have  been  paved  with  vitrified  brick,  laid  at  a  cost  of  |2.00 
per  square  yard.  The  streets  are  narrower  than  those  of  some  other 
communities,  but  its  principal  thoroughfare,  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
which  is  but  sixty-eight  feet  wide  between  property  lines,  appears 
much  wider  in  consequence  of  the  buildings  on  each  side  being  placed 
back  from  the  street,  so  as  to  give  an  entire  width  of  eighty  feet. 
This  thoroughfare  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Considerable  uni- 
formity was  observed  in  laying  out  the  streets  of  the  borough.  Their 
care  is  under  the  direction  of  a  street  commissioner  and,  in  1912, 
15,380  was  expended  for  material  for  new  construction  and  other 
repairs.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  streets  are  its  five  permanent 
concrete  bridges  spanning  the  waters  of  the  ci^eek  and  the  Juniata 
river. 

All  parts  of  the  borough  are  practically  sewered  with  outlets  at 
most  convenient  points  into  the  streams  of  the  place. 

The  health  of  the  community,  owing  to  its  elevated  position  and 
wholesome  surroundings,  is  very  excellent.  There  are  rarely  any 
epidemic  diseases  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  low. 

There  is  no  municipal  arrangement  for  garbage  collection.  This  is 
done  by  private  enterprise  with  no  regular  rates  of  charges. 

WATER  AND  LIGHT. 

Both  water  and  gas  are  furnished  by  a  private  corporation.  The 
water  plant  is  situated  about  two  miles  north  of  the  town  where 
there  is  obtained  an  elevation  of  287  feet  to  the  overflow  line  of  the 
reservoir,  thus  permitting  a  gravity  pressure  of  about  ninety  pounds. 
The  source  of  supply  is  from  mountain  springs  flowing  into  the 
reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
gallons.  Many  of  the  water  mains  of  the  borough  are  old  and  in 
poor  repair,  hence  full  pressure  cannot  be  turned  on  and  this  fact 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  fire  companies  to  use  engines  in  cases  of 
extreme  emergencies.     Seventy-five   street  hydrants   are  placed   at 
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convenient  points  in  the  borongh  for  the  supply  of  which  |300.00  is 
paid  annually  to  the  company.  Water  rates  for  domestic  use  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dwelling  and  its  demands,  the  charge 
being  from  f5.00  to  f  15.00.  Many  water  meters  have  been  installed 
and  their  use  entails  charges  of  from  10  cents  per  thousand  gallons 
to  4  cents  per  thousand  gallons  when  10,000  to  50,000  gallons  are 
used  daily. 

Gas  is  furnished  at  f  1.60  per  thousand  feet  with  a  liberal  discount 
for  prompt  payment. 

Electric  lighting  is  also  furnished  by  a  private  corporation.  Do- 
mestic users  pay  a  smaller  amount  per  kilowatt  when  a  meter  is  used 
and  some  flat  rates  are  in  vogue.  The  borough  employs  this  illu- 
minant  for  its  street  lighting,  having  seventy-three  electric  arc 
lamps,  at  a  yearly  cost  of  f39.60  each,  and  twenty-five  incandescent 
lights  for  which  |12.00  each  is  paid  yearly,  unusually  low  charges 
for  a  town  of  this  size. 

INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATION. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  Tyrone  is  un- 
usually well  favored  in  the  matter  of  extensive  railway  privileges. 
Not  only  does  its  location  on  the  main  line  give  it  excellent  facili- 
ties for  rapid  communication  to  points  east  and  west,  but  by  means 
of  the  extensions  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  into  Clearfield  and 
Clinton  counties,  through  Centre,  these  localities,  some  of  them 
being  among  the  richest  in  the  State,  are  brought  into  closer  touch 
with  this  borough.  In  addition,  there  are  the  means  of  communica- 
tion by  electric  street  railways  to  Altoona  on  the  southwest,  with 
a  twenty-five  cent  fare.  In  the  town  itself  there  are  about  four 
miles  of  street  railway  tracks  and  there  is  an  extension  eastward 
to  Tyrone  forges.  These  railways  and  the  attendant  industries  con- 
nected with  them  give  employment  to  several  hundred  people.  Aside 
from  this,  there  are  other  establishments  providing  employment  for 
probably  fifteen  hundred  people,  with  a  monthly  pay-roll  of  approxi- 
mately 150.000.  One  of  the  largest  industries  of  the  place  is  that  of 
the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  whose  products  are 
very  extensive. 

In  connection  with  railways  are  the  facilities  for  rapid  communi- 
cation provided  by  an  express  company,  two  telegraph  companies 
and  two  systems  of  telephones. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

Tyrone  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  trading  point  and 
while  its  stores  are  not  as  extensive  as  those  of  some  other  towns 
of  like  size,  they  are  well  stocked  and  afford  advantageous  shopping 
privileges. 
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The  local  post-office  employs  an  assistant  post-master  and  nine 
office  clerks,  as  well  as  seven  carriers,  and  two  rural  routes  radiate 
from  it.  About  fifty  mails  are  received  and  dispatched  daily.  The 
business  of  the  office  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  f 78,000  being  an 
increase  of  f  11,000  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  One  daily  news- 
paper and  two  papers  of  weekly  issue  are  published  in  this  place,  all 
of  which  show  enterprise  in  their  make  up. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  borough  are  in  the  care  of  three  national 
banks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  and  surplus  of  more  than  a  half 
a  million  dollars,  with  total  resources  amounting  to  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  All  three  institutions  are  well  housed  in  modern 
and  commodious  banking  buildings. 

The  general  welfare  of  the  town  has  been  promoted  and  much  ben- 
efited by  the  operations  of  three  building  and  loan  associations, 
which  have  materially  aided  those  belonging  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding for  themselves  comfortable  and  attractive  homes. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS. 

The  housing  conditions  of  Tyrone  are  generally  good.  Most  of  the 
dwellings  occupy  single  lots  with  space  between  them  to  permit 
free  circulation  of  air  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  extended  grass 
plots.  There  are  in  the  borough  1,550  dwellings  in  which  were  housed 
1,646  families.  Of  this  population  3,450  were  males  and  3,730  females, 
most  of  them  being  native  Americans.  The  entire  population  of 
foreign  or  mixed  parentage  did  not  reach  500,  and  there  were  but 
a  little  more  than  100  negroes  and  other  persons  of  color.  The  bor- 
ough had  nearly  2,000  voters. 

Bents  in  Tyrone  are  comparatively  high,  an  eight-room  dwelling, 
with  modem  conveniences,  in  a  good  location  commanding  from 
f20.00  to  125.00  per  month.  Such  a  property  was  rated  as  being 
worth  from  f 4,000  to  |5,000.  Lower  rentals  prevail  on  less  valuable 
properties  not  having  as  desirable  locations.  At  the  time  this  in- 
vestigation was  made  but  few  vacant  buUdings  were  observed  and 
it  was  noted  that  many  private  homes  bore  evidences  of  good  care 
and  thrift. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

The  public  schools  of  Tyrone  are  a  most  important  factor  in  its 
life.  They  are  at  present  maintained  in  three  large  ward  school 
buildings,  with  an  exceptionally  fine  high  school  building,  erected 
in  1910,  all  having  a  value  greater  than  |150,000.  There  is  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  1,400  pupils  in  these  schools,  which  have  the  services 
of  thirty  teachers,  to  whom  are  paid  aggregated  salaries  of  more 
than  *21,000  annually.  Domestic  science  is  taught  as  part  of  the 
school  instruction  and  other  modem  features  have  distinguished 
the  work  of  the  schools.    Working  certificates  are  issued  to  those  of 
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school  age,  but  the  number  has  never  exceeded  twenty  in  any  one 
year,  showing  the  general  interest  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
youth  of  the  place.  The  schools  do  not  have  a  public  library  but 
have  free  access  to  the  collection  of  books  gathered  for  the  members 
of  the  R&ilroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

There  ar6  fourteen  church  properties  in  the  borough  whose  aggre- 
gate value  is  over  $200,000,  and  nearly  all  have  large  and 
consistent  congregations  worshipping  in  them.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popultaion  of  Tyrone 
are  regular  church  attendants.  The  ministers  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations have  united  to  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  church  work  and  much  efficiency  has  been  at- 
tained in  consequence  of  such  an  union.    " 

At  present  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  which  has  been  encour- 
aged by  a  subscription  of  f  25,000  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the 
place,  with  a  promise  of  a  like  amount  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, to  build  a  fine  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Hall,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  religious  life 
of  the  community. 

SOME  CIVIC  FEATURES. 

For  many  years  Tyrone  has  had  a  famous  company  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  known  as  The  Sheridan  Troop 
or  Squadron  B  of  the  cavalry  service.  Its  present  membership  is 
sixty.  For  their  benefit  a  State  armory  is  now  being  constructed 
on  a  centrally  located  lot  in  the  town. 

A  civic  club  was  recently  organized  and  has  begun  its  work  in 
assisting  the  various  public  movements  to  promote  the  town  better- 
ments. Through  such  influences  waste  paper  receptacles  have  been 
placed  on  the  prominent  street  corners  and  house  numbering  and 
street  signs  have  become  noticeable  features  of  the  place. 

While  there  are  no  public  playgrounds,  Tyrone  is  fortunate  in 
having  access  to  two  public  parks.  One  of  these  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  center  of  the  town  and  is  readily  reached  by  one  of  the 
principal  street  car  lines  at  a  nominal  rate.  The  park  contains 
fifty  acres  beautifully  laid  out  and  well  cared  for,  with  athletic 
grounds  and  other  means  of  public  diversion.  Among  other  features 
is  a  swimming  pool  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fish  ponds  of 
exceptional  beauty,  which  are  adorned  by  appropriate  bridges  and 
buildings.  Through  the  necessity  of  having  permanent  retaining 
walls  along  the  streams  of  the  town,  much  concrete  work  has  been 
done  to  protect  against  future  floods,  which  have  become  attractive 
public  improvements. 

The  social,  professional  and  fraternal  life  of  the  borough  is  fine 
and  developed  to  a  degree  that  has  made  it  noteworthy  among  the 
communities  of  the  central  part  of  the  State.    Tyrone  deserves  to  be 
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ranked  as  a  wide-awake  town  and  with  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  advance  its  best  interests  it  will,  no  doubt,  reach  greater  promi- 
nence than  it  has  heretofore  enjoyed. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  interior  counties  of  the  State. 
It  has  a  commanding  position  along  the  east  shore  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  about  midway  from  the  north  or  the  south  boundary 
lines  of  the  Commonwealth.  When  created,  March  21,  1772,  mainly 
from  parts  of  Berks  and  Bedford  counties,  as  then  existing,  it 
embraced  territory  extending  to  the  limits  of  the  province  and  out 
of  which  were  formed,  at  sundry  times,  up  to  1813,  the  whole  or 
some  parts  of  twenty-eight  such  political  divisions  of  the  State. 
Northumberland  thus  became  the  mother  of  many  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties, a  term  often  aptly  applied  to  it.  In  its  present  form  the  county 
has  very  irregular  bounds,  being  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  its 
average  width.  Its  Susquenhanna  shore  line  is  more  than  fifty 
miles  long,  while  some  parts  of  its  territory  eastward  measure 
scarcely  thirteen  miles.  The  area  embraced  is  462  square  miles.  The 
land  area  is  290,560  acres,  fully  one-fourth  of  which  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  for  farm  purposes,  owing  to  mountainous  or 
rugged  conditions.  Nevertheless  the  county  has  more  than  2,500 
farms  whose  valuation  exceeds  |10,000,000. 

The  county  is  traversed,  in  almost  due  westerly  courses,  by  half 
a  dozen  ranges  of  mountains  or  hills,  having  a  general  elevation  of 
less  than  a  thousand  feet,  producing  many  undulations  of  surface, 
varying  from  the  alluvial  fiats  along  the  numerous  water  courses, 
all  draining  into  the  Susquehanna,  to  broken  plateaus  having  narrow 
valleys,  some  of  which  permit  tillage  and  which  are  fairly  fertile. 
At  other  points,  especially  along  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, which  unites  its  waters  within  the  county  with  those  of  the 
West  Branch  of  that  stream,  to  form  the  main  river,  are  high  tracts 
of  land  with  varying  contours  of  many  aspects.  These  present  pleas- 
ant scenic  features  which  conduce  to  form  charming  landscapes.  On 
the  northern  line  are  the  conspicuous  Muncy  hills  and  farther  south 
is  a  rich  limestone  ridge,  bordered  by  the  most  productive  lands  of 
the  county,  with  improvements  indicating  prosperity  and  thrift. 
And  still  nearer  the  North  Branch  river  is  Montour's  ridge,  con- 
taining valuable  iron  ore  and  otlier  minerals. 

But  the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  is  found  in  the  middle 
anthracite  region.  This  extends  westward  from  Carbon  county 
through  the  upper  part  of  Schuylkill  county,  into  Northumberland 
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county,  where  it  has  become  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the 
Shamokin  coal  district.  Its  general  bounds  are  those  given  by  Big 
mountain  on  the  north,  extending  thence  to  Locust  and  Mahanoy 
mountains  on  the  SQuth,  having  an  average  width  of  two  and  one- 
half  miles  and  being  about  twenty  miles  long,  terminating  abont 
nine  miles  east  of  Sunbury.  Locally  this  extensive  coal  basin  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  named  for  the  towns  which  are  their 
principal  mining  centers:  Mt.  Carmel,  Shamokin  and  Trevorton, 
in  Zerbe  township.  Anthracite  of  various  grades  but  of  uniformly 
good  quality  has  been  found  to  exist  in  more  than  sixteen  veins 
of  a  workable  nature,  having  an  aggregate  thickness  of  more  than 
sixty  feet  Mining  operations  have  been  extended  to  depths  as  low 
as  twenty-three  hundred  feet  below  tide  water  or  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  feet  below  the  water  level  of  localities  where 
the  mines  are  located.  The  openings  of  some  mines  are  nearly  one 
thousand  feet  above  local  stream  levels.  The  development  of  these 
mineral  interests,  especially  since  1840,  has  given  the  county  its 
greatest  distinction  and  importance  and  has  also  constituted  its 
main  industry.  To  further  such  ends  canals  and  other  water  im- 
provements were  made  and  all  the  principal  railway  systems  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  have  been  extended  into  this  territory, 
Northumberland  county  being  especially  favored  in  these  particulars 
as  a  reference  to  the  sketches  of  its  towns,  given  herewith,  will 
indicate. 

The  superior  land  and  stream  advantages  of  this  locality  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  aborigines  who  made  it  their  favorite 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  No  section  of  the  State  had  finer  or 
clearer  streams  or  mountain  lands  of  more  inviting  conditions.  The 
sparkling  Shamokin  creek  and  its  affluents,  now  so  badly  polluted 
by  coal  seapage,  were  especial  favorites  of  the  Indians  who  had  built 
several  villages  near  their  mouth,  in  the  provincial  era  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  also  had  the  natural  effect  of  making  this  section  a 
strategic  point  in  subsequent  periods,  which  gave  more  than  usual 
distinction  to  this  section.  Very  early  a  tribe  of  Shawanese  Indians 
lived  in  this  Shamokin  section,  now  Sunbury,  which  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the  North,  who  sent  to 
them,  about  1728,  Shikellimy,  an  adopted  Oneida  Indian,  to  preside 
over  their  affairs.  He  performed  that  office  with  skill  and  discretion, 
at  the  same  time  earning  the  friendship  of  many  prominent  men  of 
the  province.  He  was  frequently  associated  with  Conrad  Weiser 
and  other  in  Indian  affairs,  and  in  such  capacity  visited  Philadel- 
phia the  last  time  in  1748,  departing  this  life  in  December  of  that 
year.  His  last  hours  were  attended  by  David  Zeisberger,  a  Moravian 
missionary.  ShikiUimy  lived  an  exemplary  Christian  life,  abhorring 
the  prevalent  vice  of  the  Indians  of  that  period,  using  liquor  to 
excess.    He  said  of  that  habit:   "I  am  no  drinker  because  I  do  not 
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wish  to  become  a  fool."  One  of  his  sons  became  known  as  "Logan 
the  Mingo  Chief,"  also  a  warm  friend  of  the  whites,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  eloquent  Indian  that  Pennsylvania  ever  produced.  After 
living  a  number  of  years  in  what  is  now  Mifflin  county,  he  removed 
to  West  Virginia,  and  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the  whites  in  Ohio 
in  1781. 

Aside  from  the  whites  in  the  service  of  the  government,  or  acting 
as  Indian  traders,  many  others  were  attracted  to  this  country  before 
the  Indian  title  had  been  fully  extinguished,  and  soon  there  were 
several  strong  settlements  which  experienced  the  hardships  and  ad- 
ventures of  nearly  every  phase  of  frontier  life.  For  their  protection 
and  as  a  rendezvous  for  that  part  of  the  province.  Fort  Augusta  was 
completed  about  1755-6,  and  was  occupied  by  troops  a  number  of 
years,  remaining  the  property  of  the  l*enn  family  until  after  the 
Revolution.  Before  that  struggle  the  county  already  had  a  consid- 
erable population  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the  coming  of 
those  who  had  been  in  the  Continental  service  and  who  now  sought 
new  homes  in  virgin  country. 

The  original  settlers  were  largely  English  or  Irish  and  embraced 
many  people  of  superior  parts  who  were  quick  to  see  the  advantages 
of  location  offered  by  this  section.  Nowhere  else  had  Nature  been 
more  lavish  in  its  bounties  of  forests,  streams  and  tillable  soil,  pro- 
viding at  the  same  time  such  beautiful  surroundings  that  strong 
appeal  was  made  to  those  susceptible  to  such  influences. 

Love  of  locality  was  strongly  evinced  by  those  who  here  created 
their  first  homes  in  America.  After  some  years  the  spirit  of  migra- 
tion caused  the  removal  of  some  of  the  first  settlers,  whose  places 
were  taken  by  the  study  Pennsylvania  Germans,  coming  from  the 
lower  counties  of  the  State,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  became 
the  dominant  element.  Since  the  era  of  anthracite  mining  the  popu- 
lation has  became  very  cosmopolitan,  more  than  twenty-five  nation- 
alities having  representation  in  the  greater  than  111,000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county.  Among  the  foreigners  were  more  than  six 
thousand  Russians,  four  thousand  Austrians,  and  several  thousand 
each  of  Germans,  Hungarians,  Norwegians,  Italians  and  lesser  num- 
bers of  other  nationalities. 


SUNBURY. 


The  shire  town  of  Northumberland  county  is  Sunbury,  which  is 
very  pleasantly  located  fifty-four  miles  north  of  Harrisburg,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  just  below  the  confluence 
of  the  northern  and  western  branches  of  tiiat  stream.    The  original 
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site  of  the  town  was  a  triangular  alluvial  plain,  having  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  four  hundred  fifty  feet  above  sea  level,  sloping  slightly  toward 
Shamokin  creek,  originally  a  stream  of  considerable  volume,  along 
its  southern  borders.  Eastward  are  rising  hills  assuming  pleasing 
proportions  before  terminating  in  the  mountains  of  the  Shamokin 
regions.  On  the  side  across  the  river,  westward  of  the  borough, 
are  the  elevated  attractive  heights,  locally  known  as  Blue  Hills.  A 
handsomely  wooded  island  in  the  North  Branch  provides  a  proper 
setting  in  that  course,  and  the  general  scenic  features  on  every  hand 
give  the  beholder  very  pleasant  impressions  of  this  locality.  The 
Aborigines  and  later  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  had  discovered  these 
charms  of  place  and  here  were  built  their  simple  villages  in  which 
were  enacted  many  stirring  events  even  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
whites,  who  later  needed  Fort  Augusta  for  defensive  purposes.  The 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  themselves  early  realized  the  advant- 
ages of  this  locality  for  town  purposes  and  as  early  as  1768,  or  as 
soon  as  peaceful  relations  with  the  Indians  permitted  such  work, 
surveyed  for  themselves  a  reservation  of  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  to  be  known  as  the  manor  of  Pomfret.  After  Northumberland 
county  was  formed  in  1772,  the  plan  to  found  permanent  settlement 
for  their  benefit  took  more  definite  shape  and  in  June  of  that  year 
their  surveyor,  John  Lukens,  was  directed  to  locate  and  survey  a 
town  which  should  bear  the  name  of  Sunbury  and  which  should  be 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  newly  created  civil  division.  Lukens 
was  assisted  by  William  Maclay,  an  enterprising  citizen  of  Chester 
county,  who  subsequently  entered  largely  into  the  pioneer  life  of 
the  place,  but  later  cast  his  lot  with  Harrisburg.  With  Robert  Morris 
as  an  associate  he  was  one  of  the  first  United  States  Senators,  serv- 
ing from  1789  until  1791,  when  he  retired  owing  to  his  pronounced 
anti-Federal  views  and  opposition  to  the  policies  of  President  Wash- 
ington. 

These  commissioners  laid  out  the  new  town  on  symmetrical  lines, 
following  the  general  plan  of  Philadelphia.  A  broad  space  for  public 
use  was  reserved  along  the  river  and  where  natural  conditions  were 
most  favorable  a  square  was  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
buildings  to  be  later  provided.  The  three  hundred  lots  first  sur- 
veyed had  a  frontage  of  sixty  feet  with  a  de})th  of  several  hundred 
feet.  The  streets  and  alleys  were  all  of  generous  width  which  tave 
aided  to  make  the  Sunbury  of  to-day  more  attractive  than  towns 
projected  on  stinted  lines. 

The  substantial  frame  house  built  by  Lukens  and  the  stone  resi- 
dence erected  by  Maclay  further  aided  to  give  tone  and  promise 
to  the  new  town,  to  which  came  many  prominent  characters  and  not 
a  few  of  those  adventurous  spirits  who  always  quickly  scent  the 
possibilities  of  speedy  riches  or  great  gain  without  giving  in  return 
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proper  labor  or  equivalent  effort.  Many  of  these  passed  westward 
after  the  Revolution  and  better  conditions  of  settlement  prevailed 
soon  after  1800.  The  census  of  1820  indicated  less  than  a  thousand 
inhabitants  and  in  the  next  decade  there  weie  added  but  a  few 
hundred  more,  Northumberland  being  at  that  time  the  larger  place. 
Since  1840,  when  Sunbuiy  had  a  population  of  1,108,  there  have 
been  encouraging  increases  yearly.  In  1890  the  inhabitants  num- 
bered 5,930;  in  1900,  9,810;  and  in  1910,  13,770.  These  constituted 
3,298  families  living  in  3,210  dwellings,  indicating  conditions  of  many 
homes,  the  predominating  number  being  those  belonging  to  people 
of  moderate  means,  but  with  enough  activity  to  give  Sunbury  promi- 
nence among  the  towns  of  the  State. 

MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

Sunbury  has  possessed  the  privileges  of  a  borough  form  of  govern- 
ment since  March  24,  1797.  The  area  of  territory  under  such  juris- 
diction is  about  one  and  one-half  square  miles.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  property  within  these  limits  was  appi  oximately,  in  1912,  four 
and  one-half  million  dollars,  the  assessment  being  made  on  a  basis 
of  45  per  cent,  of  full  value.  Levies  were  made  upon  this  amount 
to  the  extent  of  25  mills,  distributed  as  follows:  For  borough  pur- 
poses, 11  mills;  school  tax,  10  mills,  and  for  State  and  county  taxes, 
4  mills.  There  is  a  funded  debt  of  $63,700.  The  budget  for  1912 
provided  for  an  expenditure  of  f45, 14.5.70,  partly  distributed  among 
the  various  departments  of  the  borough  government  as  follows:  Fire 
department,  |5,500;  salaries,  |3,400;  i  oimanent  stieet  improvements, 
|4,000;  maintenance  for  streets,  &c.,  |5,000;  relief  of  the  poor^  |4,800; 
police  department,  |2,000;  street  lighting,  |8,200;  board  of  health, 
$400;  borough  water  rent,  f  1,530. 

The  police  department  consists  of  a  force  of  two  legulars,  at  $60.00 
each  per  month,  and  twenty-four  special  policemen,  at  $2.^  per  day 
]7hen  employed.  The  population  being  peacefully  inclined,  compara- 
tively few  arrests  are  made. 

Eight  volunteer  fire  companies,  having  a  total  membership  of 
1,400  men,  under  the  direction  of  a  chief  marshal,  seem  to  provide 
protection  which  has  assured  Sunbury  against  great  fire  losses.  The 
companies  are  well  equipped  and  are  located  in  convenient  and  sub- 
stantial fire  houses.  A  Gamewell  fire  alarm  system  of  twenty-five 
boxes  has  been  installed,  which  has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  And 
uniform  water  pressure  of  sixty  pounds  aids  to  prevent  serious  con- 
flagrations. 

STREETS  AND  SEWERAGE. 

The  borough  has  within  its  limits  fifty  miles  of  streets,  of  which 
more  than  fifty  town  blocks  have  been  paved  with  vitrified  brick,  a 
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section  of  several  blocks  being  added  yearly.  The  work  appears  to 
have  been  well  done  as  but  littie  repairing  has  been  necessary,  al- 
though some  of  the  paving  has  been  in  use  a  number  of  years.  They 
are  cleaned  under  the  direction  of  a  street  committee  of  the  council 
and  the  expense  is  met  by  an  annual  appropriation.  Many  of  the 
sidewalks  of  Sunbury  are  of  brick  and  stone,  and  are  generally  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  The  grades  and  lines  of  streets  are  in  charge 
of  a  borough  engineer. 

There  is  no  general  municipal  sewerage  system  in  Sunbury,  two 
private  corporations  owning  the  major  portion  of  the  sewers  of  the 
town,  which  has  no  revenue  from  these  sources  except  the  privilege 
to  drain  its  surface  water  into  the  pipes  of  the  sewerage  companies. 
A  limited  municipal  sewerage  system  has  been  projected,  to  which 
further  extensions  are  to  be  made  in  the  near  future.  On  account 
of  the  surface  of  the  town  being  so  level  and  with  such  compara- 
tively small  fall,  the  expense  of  a  comprehensive  sewerage  system 
would  necessarily  be  great.  Some  parts  of  the  town  are  badly  in 
need  of  proper  sewerage  or  even  ordinary  drainage. 

The  health  and  sanitation  interests  are  in  the  hands  of  an  active 
board  of  health  of  six  members,  in  consequence  but  few  epidemic 
diseases  occur,  nor  is  there  complaint  of  much  sickness. 

WATER,  LIGHT  AND  FUEL. 

Sunbury's  water  is  provided  by  a  private  corporation.  The  source 
of  supply  is  from  mountains,  by  a  system  of  gravitation  of  uniform 
pressure,  and  the  quality  is  excellent.  Water  rates  are  somewhat 
higher  than  in  other  towns  of  the  State  of  a  similar  size,  the  charges 
for  an  ordinary  dwelling  house  with  modern  conveniences  being 
about  fifteen  dollars  per  year. 

Two  private  corporations  furnish  electric  light  and  power.  The 
charges  for  street  illumination  are  remarkably  low.  Arc  lights  are 
provided  at  |38.00  each  per  year,  and  thirty-two  candle  Tungsteif 
lights  are  furnished  at  flO.OO  each  per  year.  The  rates  for  domestic 
lighting  and  power  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  other  towns, 
being  10  cents  per  kilowatt  for  light  and  3  cents  to  6  cents  per  kilo- 
watt for  power. 

Fuel  prices  at  Sunbury  are  moderate  owing  to  nearness  to  the 
Shamokin  coal  district.  Vast  quantities  of  coal  are  also  recovered 
from  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  of  this  locality,  which  are  furnished 
for  both  fuel  and  power  purposes  at  as  low  a  cost  as  |1.50  per  ton. 
The  food  supplies  of  Sunbury  appear  to  be  adequate.  Usually  com- 
modities of  every  kind  can  be  readily  procured  at  prices  prevailing 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  Public  markets  are  maintained  on  the  curb 
stone  and  in  a  market  house,  both  of  which  are  under  private  control. 
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TRANSPORTATION  PRIVILEGES. 

Sunbury  is  essentially  a  railway  center.  Privileges  of  this  nature 
were  enjoyed  as  early  as  1838,  when  local  railways  brought  various 
commodities  from  inland  to  the  canal  for  shipment  to  other  points 
in  the  State.  More  extensive  privileges,  linking  this  community  with 
the  commercial  centers  of  the  State,  were  obtained  in  1856-58,  when 
the  Northern  Central  Railway  was  completed.  Other  extensions  were 
made  to  Wilkes-Barre  in  1869 ;  to  Lewistown  in  1871 ;  and  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  completed  its  direct  line  to  this  place  in  1883. 
The  locating  here  of  very  extensive  yards  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  proved  an  important  factor 
in  increasing  the  town's  population  and  giving  steady  employment 
to  large  numbers  of  men.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  one  form 
or  other  the  railways  of  the  borough  supply  employment  to  more 
than  thirty-five  hundred  persons.  It  is  probable  that  this  laVge 
employment  may  have  actually  retarded  the  growth  of  the  place 
because  the  community  depended  too  much  upon  the  influence  of 
these  railway  corporations  to  quicken  the  industrial  life  of  the  bor- 
ough. 

The  freight  service  at  Sunbury  averages  daily  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  through  and  local  trains  in  the  various  directions 
reached  by  the  several  lines.  One  hundred  and  twenty  passenger 
trains  arrive  and  depart  daily,  making  this  an  exceptionally  favor- 
able place  for  most  classes  of  industrial  or  commercial  life. 

Two  important  lines  of  electric  railways  permit  easy  communi- 
cation between  Sunbury  and  the  neighboring  towns  north  and  south 
along  the  Susquehanna.    Both,  also,  permit  ready  access  to  desirable . 
parks  or  recreation  points  on  these  lines. 

The  borough  possesses  the  privileges  of  express  and  telegraph 
service  connected  with  the  systems  here  centered  and  has  also  ex- 
tended telephone  service. 

INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

While  Sunbury  has  always  been  a  manufacturing  point  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  has  largely  developed  in  that  respect  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  Within  that  period  of  time  a  dozen  new  establish- 
ments were  added  and  the  increase  of  capital  invested  in  carrying 
on  operations  was  quadrupled.  Investments  of  every  nature  in 
manufacturing  are  now  approximately  five  million  dollars.  And  the 
value  of  products  manufactured  yearly  is  about  the  same,  nearly  one- 
half  of  which  is  added  through  the  process  of  manufacture;  showing 
the  employment  of  considerable  skilled  labor.  There  are  about  three 
thousand  wage  earners,  earning  approximately  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  yearly,  and  producing  the  wares  of  establishments  de- 
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voted  to  the  manufacture  of  silks,  furniture,  textile  goods,  cigars  and 
a  variety  of  other  products.  Undoubtedly  the  future  of  the  place  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  expansion  of  the  industrial  life  of  this  and 
otiier  neaiby  communities. 

It  is  gratifying  that  theie  were  evidently  but  few  unemployed  per- 
sons in  the  community,  scarcely  any  idlers  were  observed  upon  the 
streets,  and  those  engaged  as  wage  earners  appealed  to  be  contented 
and  satisfied.  Whatever  labor  was  organized  for  mutual  benefit  was 
not  unduly  aggiessive  nor  unreasonable  in  its  demands.  The.e  was 
but  a  limited  percentage  of  foreign  labor  employed,  excepting  the 
skilled  French  and  ('erman  labor  connected  with  tl  e  silk  mills  and 
dye  works,  and  those  were  of  a  very  thrifty  and  frugal  disposition, 
forming,  moreover,  an  intelligent  class  in  the  community,  with  a 
disposition  to  adapt  them-selves  quickly  to  the  life  of  the  best  types 
of#Ameiican  citizenship.  It  may  be  here  noted  that  under  these 
favorable  conditions  the  home  life  of  the  place  was  especially  note- 
worthy. About  65  per  cent,  of  the  citizens  of  Sunbuiy  are  home 
owners  and  their  places  are  usually  well  kepi.  Where  property  is 
rented,  the  prevailing  rates  are  from  $10.00  to  |25.00  per  month, 
according  to  ihe  nature  and  location  of  the  residences  occupied. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

Most  of  the  commeicial  pursuits  ordinarily  found  in  a  town  of 
this  size  are  well  represented  in  Sunbury.  Its  stores  are  numerous 
and  have  a  patronage  extending  beyond  local  bounds,  since  this  place 
has  for  a  number  of  years  been  a  natural  trading  center  for  a  wide 
scope  of  country. 

Sunbury's  post-oflSce  has  had  an  existence  since  1797.  The  present 
office  is  centrally  located  and  has  had  a  steady  growth  in  business 
until  it  has  risen  to  the  lank  of  a  second  class  office,  being  also  a 
postal  savings  depository.  More  than  a  dozen  clerks  and  postmen 
are  employed  in  the  office  and  four  rural  routes  radiate  from  this 
place. 

The  borough  has  at  present  two  daily  and  two  weekly  papers 
evidently  well  established  and  issued  from  finely  equipped  publica- 
tion offices.  Apparently  there  is  a  lack  of  concerted  effort  on  the 
parts  of  these  vehicles  of  tliought  to  advance  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  place  and  a  little  more  enterprise  and  unity  of  action  might 
prove  highly  beneficial. 

Sunbury  is  well  supplied  with  strong  financial  institutions,  there 
being  two  well  established  national  banks  and  a  tiust  company,  all 
being  comfortably  housed  and  enjoying  excellent  banking  facilities. 
The  deposits  aggregate  more  than  one  million  three  hundred  thou- 
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sand  dollars.  A  building  arid  loan  association,  having  an  authorized 
capital  of  one  million  dollars,  disburses  large  amounts  annually  and 
in  the  past  year  assisted  in  the  building  or  purchasing  of  sixteen 
homes. 

EDUCATIONAL,   RELIGIOUS  AND  CHARITABLE. 

The  free  public  school  system  was  adopted  in  Sunbury  in  1834. 
Further  interest  in  general  education  was  shown  by  the  opening  in 
1835  of  an  academy  which  obtained  considerable  reputation  and 
which  aided  to  develop  the  public  school  system  of  to-day,  resulting 
in  the  establishing  of  a  large  high  school  in  1870.  There  are  nine 
commodious  school  buildings,  having  sixty  rooms  and  employing  a 
corps  of  fifty-six  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  an  energetic 
superintendent.  The  buildings  are  well  equipped  and  the  entire 
school  property  is  valued  at  over  two  humdred  thousand  dollars. 
The  school  enrollment  exceeds  twenty-five  hundred  pupils,  from 
which  a  very  encouraging  daily  attendance  was  secured.  The  bor- 
ough expended  in  1911  over  eight-six  thousand  dollars  for  educational 
purposes  and  the  schools  of  the  community  compare  very  favorably 
with  those  of  other  localities.  Additional  facilities  for  instruction 
were  provided  by  several  private  schools  maintained  in  the  borough 
and  there  is  easy  access  to  the  privileges  offered  by  the  Susquehanna 
lAiversity  at  Selinsgiove,  distant  five  miles,  or  the  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity at  Lewistown,  eight  miles  away,  both  of  which  have  liberal 
patronage  from  this  place. 

Sunbury  enjoys  excellent  church  privileges.  The  various  denomi- 
nations are  well  represented  and  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  houses 
of  worship  whose  aggregate  value  has  been  placed  at  f285,000.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  these  churches  have  a  membership  of  more 
than  forty-five  hundred,  but  the  average  attendance,  it  is  believed, 
will  fall  at  less  than  half  of  that  number.  Nearly  all  of  these  churches 
are  active  in  the  maintenance  of  the  auxiliary  features  connected 
with  such  institutions.  The  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  secured  permanent  quarters  and  club  rooms  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town.  A  membership  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  is  re- 
ported and  among  the  other  privileges  available  is  access  to  a  library 
of  sixteen  hundred  volumes  of  well  selected  reading  matter.  The 
Young  Women's  Christian  Asosciation  of  very  large  membership 
has  recently  been  organized,  but  permanent  quarters  have  not  yet 
been  secured.  Nevertheless,  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  the 
organization  can  be  made  an  instrument  of  much  good. 

The  Mary  B.  Packer  Hospital,  located  within  the  confines  of  the 
borough,  has  been  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  the  donor  whose 
name  it  bears.  It  is  a  commendable  institution  and  is  maintained 
in  part  by  a  State  appropriation  of  |8,000  per  year,  other  needed 
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support  being  liberally  given  by  the  oommnnity.  An  average  of 
eighteen  persons  were  treated  daily  in  1911  at  a  cost  of  |1.99  each 
per  day.  The  hospital  had,  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty free  patients  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  about  thirty- 
five  hundred  in  all  were  treated.  "The  Ladies  Aid  of  the  Hospital" 
and  "The  Young  Ladies  Aid  Society,"  as  well  as  other  charitable 
bodies,  have  generously  come  to  the  support  and  assistance  of  the 
hospital  when  such  help  was  needed. 

SOME  CIVIC  FEATURES. 

Sunbury  is  especially .  favored  with  opportunities  to  secure  an 
extensive  and  attractive  park  system.  The  city  park,  opposite  the 
court  house,  provided  by  the  founders  of  the  town,  has  been  improved 
by  the  planting  of  shade  trees  and  its  well  kept  lawns  with  inviting 
seats  on  their  borders  permit  rational  enjoyment.  A  conspicuous 
object  of  this  park  is  a  soldiers  and  sailors  monument  of  handsome 
proportions  erected  in  1879.  But  the  privilege  to  improve  the  river 
front  for  park  purposes  does  not  seem  to  be  keenly  appreciated. 
Many  other  towns  would  seize  such  a  chance  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  As  yet  but  little  effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  what 
nature  herself  has  so  richly  endowed.  Flowing  on  the  western  bor- 
ders of  the  town  for  a  considerable  stretch  are  the  broad  watjgrs 
of  the  Susquehanna  river,  showng  in  the  distance  tree-studded 
islands  with  high,  well-coVered  hills  in  the  foreground,  all  forming 
a  scene  which  leaves  the  most  delightful  impressions.  By  proper 
effort  and  moderate  outlay  a  park  could  here  be  created  which  would 
be  one  of  the  richest  assets  of  a  town  aspiring  to  possess  modem  im- 
provements. 

Many  of  the  residences  of  the  borough  are  of  unusual  substantial 
construction  and  have  highly  improved  grounds.  These  and  the  public 
buildings  in  general  lend  an  air  of  permanence  and  stability  to  the 
place. 

Promotive  efforts  to  extend  the  civic  betterments  of  the  town  have 
been  made  by  a  board  of  trade  and  business  men's  associations,  which 
were  not  especially  active  in  1911.  Whatever  civic  action  of  unusual 
nature  was  in  evidence  came  as  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Woman's  Civic  Club,  which  was  organized  in  May,  1910,  with  but 
eight  members,  but  which  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  an  aggressive 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  foremost  ladies  of  the 
town.  Its  efforts  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  various  pro- 
jects and  there  is  a  purpose  on  its  part  to  actively  urge  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  library. 

Fraternal  and  social  organizations  are  well  represented  in  the 
comihunity  and  among  the  musical  organizations  is  the  Sunbury 
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band  of  forty-five  members,  which  greatly  promotes  the  social  life, 
and  its  fame  has  extended  beyond  local  bonnds. 

An  active  interest  in  military  aflFairs  has  been  manifested  in  this 
community  ever  since  the  days  of  old  Fort  Augusta,  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  Several  famous  military  companies  have  existed  in  late 
years  and  the  Sunbury  (ruards  have  had  an  armory  for  their  use 
since  1893.  This  building  is  commodious  and  centrally  located, 
providing  comfortable  homes  for  several  military  organizations  of 
the  present  Twelfth  Kegiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guard. 

Sunbury  needs  urgently  improvement  in  the  matter  of  better  sewer 
and  sanitary  arrangements.  It  is  to  be  commended  for  the  foresight 
in  causing  the  erection  of  overhead  bridges  for  the  better  protection 
of  the  lives  of  its  citizens  who  must  pass  and  re-pass  over  the  tracks 
of  the  busy  railroads. 

A  recently  erected  new  steel  bridge  across  the  river  westward  for 
public  travel  and  trolley  use  will  undoubtedly  induce  greater  trade 
from  localities  which  were  heretofore  somewhat  remotely  located. 

But  the  advantageous  location  of  Sunbury,  its  excellent  railway 
privileges,  its  proximity  to  the  hard  coal  mines  on  the  east  and  the 
soft  coal  mines  of  the  west,  together  with  the  fact  that  new  industries 
are  invited  on  the  promise  of  remission  of  borough  taxes  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  all  these  elements  should  lead  to  quicken  the  growth 
and  greater  activity  in  the  movement  to  make  this  one  of  the  best 
manufacturing  centers  of  eastern  central  Pennsylvania. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  borough  of  Northumberland  is  located  on  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  West  and  North  Branches  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  the  latter  separating  it  from  the  newer  and 
greater  Sunbury.  Along  the  railway  tracks  there  is  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  452  feet  above  sea  level,  but  rhere  is  soon  a  gradual  rise, 
practically  by  a  series  of  terraces,  until  a  considerably  higher  eleva- 
tion is  attained,  giving  the  town  a  commanding  and  healthy  position, 
providing  also  superior  surface  drainage  which  also  promotes  the 
cleanliness  of  the  place.  Both  streans  named  have  here  pleasing 
proportions  and  many  attractive  features.  Among  them  are  the 
naturally  wooded  island  in  the  Nortl  Branch  and  the  celebrated 
Blue  Hill  or  Shikellimy  heights  on  tie  opposite  side  of  the  West 
Branch.  From  these  elevations  is  unfolded  a  panoramic  view  of  sur- 
passing extent  and  loveliness  seldom  found  elsewhere. 

The  beauty  and  advantages  of  this  bcality  for  a  town  site  were 
17 
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early  recognized.    Even  before  the  "New  Purchase,"  in  1768,  Robert 
Martin,  who  had  come  down  the  river  from  the  Wyoming  region, 
had  here  projected  a  settlement,  his  improvements  including  a  large 
log  house  which  became  a  tavern  and  was  kept  as  such  many  years. 
x\s  the  possibilities  of  the  country  became  better  known  this  house 
was  much  patronized  by  land  surveyors,  speculators  and  those  who 
had  come  to  seek  new  homes  in  the  undeveloped  wilds  of  the  interior 
of  the  province.     Among  these  prospectors  was  Reuben  Haynes,   a 
Philadelphia  brewer,  who,  about  1775,  conceived  the  idea  of  creating 
a  town  which  should  have  among  its  first  industries  a  large  beer 
brewing  establishment.     But  whatever  plans  he  may  have  formed 
were  set  aside  in  consequence  of  the  conditions  attending  the  revolt 
against  the  rule  of  England.    However,  in  January,  1781,  after  the 
fear  of  incursions  down  the  river  had  subsided,  some  town  lots  were 
laid  out  only  to  remain  unoccupied  until  1785,  on  account  of  renewed 
fears  of  Indian  attack  through  British  influences.    Thence  settlement 
was  rapid.     Ten  years  later,  according  to  the  account  of  a  noteil 
French  traveler,  the  new  town  had  one  hundred  houses  and  there 
was  every  promise  of  budding  into  a  frontier  metropolis.     While 
most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  logs,  there  were  two  of  stone  and  a 
brick  mansion  worth  more  than  live  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
pointed  out  as  a  place  of  unusual  distinction  because  of  its  owner 
being  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  even  then  famous  for  his  professional  re- 
search and  wide  range  of  learning.     Other  noted  Englishmen  and 
Irishmen  who  had  dissented  from  the  creeds  of  the  establislied  church 
in  Euiope,  and  whose  religious  faitli  was  anti-trinitarian,  were  at- 
ti acted  to  this  place,  so  that,  at  about  that  period,  there  was  more 
intelligence  and  refinement  at  Northumberland  than  in  any  other  new 
town  of  the  State.    Town  lots  were  sold  at  fifty  dollars  each  and 
the  farming  lands  adjacent  were  worth  twenty  dollars  per  acre.    At 
this  time  the  land  in  the  Xorth  Branch  opposite  the  town  was  de- 
scribed as  bearing  the  name  of  *'Lyon"  island,  being  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acies  in  extent  and  belonging  to  an  old  man  who  lived  in  a  log 
house.     He  had  bought  it  after  the  Revolution  for  |1,600,  but  its 
value  had  been  more  than  doubled.    For    many  years  this  property 
has  been  widely  known  as  Packer's  Island,  and  has  become  readily 
accessible  by  means  of  good  bridges,  i)ermitting  also  easy  travel  to 
Sunbury  and  other  points  of  the  county. 

A  NEGLEOFED  OPPORTUNITY. 

In  the  decade  prior  to  1800  Northumberland  had  a  number  of  resi- 
dents other  than  Dr.  Piiestlev  who  subsequently  became  disinguished 
in  the  aflfairs  of  the  State  ov  Nation.  Here  lived  Col.  Frederick 
Antes,  of  Revolutionary  fame;  William  Cooke,  William  Wilson,  Seth 
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Chapman  and  the  learned  Thomas  Cooper,  who  became  famous  as 
one  of  the  pioneer  American  writers  on  political  economy.  All  of 
them  served  as  judges  of  the  county  in  after  years  and  every  profes- 
sion or  business  of  that  day  had  successful  and  prominent  repre- 
sentatives who  had  cast  their  lot  with  this  new  town.  Its  location 
was  so  superb  and  its  prospects  so  promising  on  account  of  these 
early  developments  and  influences  of  citizenship  that  there  was  no 
folly  in  aspiring  to  become  the  capital  of  the  State,  which  would 
have  been  easily  possible  had  not  Sunbury  also  aspired  for  that 
honor,  but  without  much  hope.  And  when,  finally,  the  member  from 
Northumberland  county,  living  at  Sunbury,  gave  Harrisburg  his 
decisive  vote  rather  than  favor  his  own  neighbor,  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  bitterness  were  created  which  placed  the  two  towns 
at  enmity  and  for  a  long  time  fostered  such  keen  rivalry  that  reaction 
against  both  of  them  resulted.  The  opportunity  to  build  up  a  great 
commercial  center  at  the  forks  of  these  rivers  which  should  be  to 
this  part  of  the  State  what  Pittsburgh  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  be- 
came to  the  western  part  passed  by  and  for  a  long  time  each  eked 
out  the  usual  small  town  existence.  But  when  the  canals  were  com- 
pleted Northumberland  again  loomed  up  with  some  prominence.  It 
became  an  active  shipping  point  of  many  commodities,  had  boat 
building  yards,  a  bank,  good  stores,  mills  and  every  encouraging 
feature  to  indicate  a  continuous  prosperous  future.  In  1830  its 
population  was  about  1,100,  or  several  score  more  than 
that  of  Sunbury,  its  rival.  But  by  the  next  thirty  years  there  was 
a  decline  which  was  not  halted  until  after  the  Civil  War.  In  the 
decade  following  that  event  prosperity  once  more  dawned  upon  the 
place  so  that  by  the  time  the  1870  census  was  taken  there  were  nearly 
1,800  inhabitants.  Thence  each  year,  slowly  but  surely  there  was 
enlargement  of  growth  and  interest,  which,  if  not  injudiciously  inter- 
rupted, will  make  it  possible  for  Northumberland  to  become  one  of 
the  best  minor  towns  in  the  eastern  central  part  of  the  State.  In 
1910  there  were  living  in  the  borough-  793  families,  the  inhabitants 
at  that  time  being  1,902  males  and  1,G15  females,  with  a  ten  per  cent, 
yearly  increase  of  population  and  interests  noted  in  the  pages  fol- 
lowing. 

DOCTOR  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY. 

No  event  in  the  history  of  the  Northumberland  gave  it  more  celeb- 
rity than  its  having  been  the  home  of  the  distinguished  scientist, 
author  and  theologian,  the  expatriated  Englishman,  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  who  took  up  his  abode  at  this  place  in  July,  1794.  His 
coming  was  a  part  of  a  scheme  formed  by  himself  and  other  refined 
countrymen  to  found  a  settlement  somewhere  on  the  Susquehanna 
of  those  who  had  been  distressed  in  England  on  account  of  their  per- 
il—10— 1913. 
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sonal  views  of  certain  forms  of  religion  and  government.  They  aime<3 
to  find  a  new  home  where  life  might  be  enjoyed  without  the  brook  or 
censure  of  inquisitors.  To  those  sent  in  advance  to  select  such  a 
place  Northumberland  appealed  so  strongly  that  their  representations 
caused  many  to  come,  in  the  period  from  1790  to  1800.  But  among* 
them  all  Dr.  Priestley  was  the  leading  figure.  The  following  year, 
year,  1795,  he  built  the  finest  mansion  in  all  these  parts  and  soon 
thereafter  a  laboratory  where  he  continued  his  investigations  and 
scientific  studies  which  had  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  most 
learned  minds  in  Europe  and  America.  He  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Ben  Franklin  and  corresponded  with  Presidents  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson, adopting  ardently  the  political  views  of  the  latter.  He  was 
the  author  of  more  than  one  hundred  books  and  treatises  but  his 
fame  will  endure  longest  because  of  his  discovery  of  oxygen  in  1774. 
One  hundred  years  later,  in  June,  1874,*  that  most  important  event 
was  properly  commemorated  at  Northumberland,  when  a  large  body 
of  learned  men  from  many  parts  of  the  world  met  there  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  genius  of  Dr.  Priestley,  of  whom  it  was  said: 

"He  typefied  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
almost  better  than  any  other  man  of  his  age,  and  his  versatility, 
eagerness,  activity  and  humanity;  his  immense  knowledge  of  all 
things  physical,  moral  or  social;  his  place  in  science,  in  theology,  in 
philosophy  and  in  politics;  his  peculiar  relation  to  the  Fiench  Revo- 
lution and  the  pathetic  story  of  his  unmerited  sufferings  all  tended 
to  make  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  eigh tenth  century." 

Dr.  Priestley  died  at  Northumberland  February  6,  1804,  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age  and  his  grave  in  the  local  cemetery  is 
marked  by  a  monument  inscribed  by  a  sentiment  of  his  own  selection. 
While  he  lived  here  he  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  whole  community, 
actively  participating  in  many  affairs  and  noted  with  eager  pleasure 
the  changes  going  on.  He  loved  especially  to  walk  in  his  highly  cul- 
tivated gardens,  from  which  he  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  river 
and  the  distant  landscape,  which  often  evoked  expressions  of  admira- 
tion and  praise  that  such  a  place  in  the  new  world  had  become 
his  home;  ''Where  nature  had  provided  every  element  to  make 
an  earthly  paradise." 

Some  of  his  family  and  English  friends  were  long  identified  with 
Northumberland,  a  few  of  the  younger  generations  remaining,  but 
many  others  were  carried  by  the  tide  of  emigration  to  other  States 
and  the  ideal  settlement  projected  was  never  fully  realized. 

THE  LAST  DUEL  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  "Code  of  Honor,"  which  encouraged  dueling  among  gentlemen 
whose  dignity  was  offended  in  reality  or  fancifully  was  legislated 
out  of  Pennsylvania  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  March  31,  1806. 
Thereafter  such  affairs  became  misdemeanors  or  crimes.     The  law 
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itself  was  the  result  largely  of  a  duel  fought  in  Northumberland 
county,  believed  to  have  been  the  last  affair  of  that  kind  in  the 
State.    The  principals  were  Samuel  Stewart,  an  offidal  of  Lycoming 
county,  and' John  Binns,  the  editor  of  the  Republican  Argus,  an 
anti-Federalist  paper  published  by  him  at  Northumberland  from 
1802  until  1807.    Binns  was  an  Irish  patriot  and  revolutionist  who 
after  his  release  from  London  tower,  where  he  was  confined  for  his 
pronounced  utterances  against  "Church  and  State"  was  banished 
from  the  country.    Coming  to  America  in  September,  1801,  he  started 
from  Baltimore  for  Northumberland,  which  then  was  reputed  one 
of  the  best  towns  of  the  State  and  which  was  especially  attractive 
to  him  in  consequence  of  being  the  home  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Thomas 
Cooper,  Esq.,  both  of  whom  gave  him  warm  welcome  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  town.     Binns,  although  but  a  young  man,  was  a  most 
forceful  writer  upon  political  subjects,  at  once  became  contributor 
for  Andrew  Kennedy's  Gazette,  already  ten  years  in  existence  at 
Northumberland,  and  which  was  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  of  Fed- 
eralism in  the  State.     In  a  short  time  Kennedy  was  compelled  to 
relieve  Binns  from  his  position  as  a  writer  because  of  the  antagonisms 
he  had  awakened  by  the  free  expression  of  Republican  views.    This 
caused  Binns  and  his  friends  to  start  the  opposition  paper,  in  which 
there  was  unrestrained  expression  of  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  earnest  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  new  party,  led  by 
him.     Stewart,  who  had  taken  exception  to  an  article  published  in 
the  Argus  in  November,  1805,  claiming  that  it  reflected  upon  him 
personally,  assaulted  Binns  on  the  streets  of  Northumberland,  where- 
upon the  latter,  through  Major  Maclay  as  his  second,  challenged 
him  to  fight  a  duel,  which  was  promptly  accepted  by  Stewart,  who 
selected  Andrew  Kennedy  as  his  second.    After  various  preliminaries 
the  duel  took  place  Sunday  morning,  December  16,  1805,  at  a  point 
nearly  opposite  the  present  town  of  Lewisburg,  where  the  participat- 
ing parties  had  spent  the  previous  night.     Each  of  the  principals 
fired  a  shot  without  hurtful  result,  when,  through  the  efforts  of  Major 
Maclay,  the  matter  was  honorably  adjusted.    The  participants  break- 
fasted together  at  a  near-by  tavern  and  parted  with  pledges  of  friend- 
ship which  continued  uninterrupted.     In  1807  Binns  removed  his 
paper  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  name  Bepublican  Argus  was  changed 
to  the  Democrat,  which  was  the  first  public  use  of  that  title  in  appli- 
cation to  a  creed  or  political  belief.    Some  years  thereafter  the  name 
entirely  superceded  the  title  of  Republican  as  given  to  those  holding 
anti-Federal  views  and  has  so  continued  to  this  day. 

SOME  BOROUGH  DATA. 

Northumberland  became  a  borough  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  April,  1828,  but  since  1879  has  had  its  affairs  conducted 
under  the  general  act  of  1851.    The  territory  within  municipal  bounds 
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is  one  scjiiare  mile  and  the  property  embraced  has  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  about  ?741,000.  This  is  subject  to  a  tax  rate  of  29 J  mills, 
for  -all  purposes,  producing  an  amount  which  permits  development 
along  modern  lines  and  leaving  the  finances  in  a  healthy  Condition. 

Within  the  borough  are  about  ten  miles  of  open  streets  in  fairly 
good  condition,  and  less  than  half  a  mile  has  been  paved  with  vitri- 
fied brick.  Along  these  highways  over  three  miles  of  fine  concrete 
walks  have  been  recently  built  and  in  the  older  parts  fine  shade 
trees  have  been  grown  along  the  streets. 

Private  enterprise  supplies  the  borough  with  good  water  which  is 
obtained  mainly  from  the  celebrated  "Mine  Spring"  at  Montour's 
ridge,  seven  miles  distant.  A  reservoir  of  large  capacity  at  its  base 
permits  a  flow  without  pumping,  the  delivery  into  the  borough  being 
by  uniform  gravity  pressure  of  about  sixty  pounds.  The  rates  charged 
are  not  unreasonable,  being  about  flG.OO  for  an  eight  room  house 
with  modern  conveniences. 

For  protection  against  fire  forty-five  hydrants  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  borough,  whose  yearly  maintenance  costs  seven  hun- 
dred dollars.  These  used  by  the  two  well-equipped  fire  companies 
of  the  town  give  reasonable  assurance  against  fires  of  more  than 
ordinary  nature. 

Owing  to  the  rolling  contour  of  the  town  site  there  has  always 
been  good  natural  su^rface  drainage  into  the  two  rivers;  but  in  1898 
a  municipal  sewerage  system  was  begun  which  has  been  expanded 
to  conform  to  some  extent  with  the  requirements  of  the  State,  as 
fully  as  the  means  of  the  borough  would  permit.  About  five  miles 
of  various  sizes  of  sewer  pipes  have  already  been  laid  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  make  the  system  modern  in  every  way. 

TRANSPORTATION  PRIVILEGES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE. 

Northumberland  enjoys  especially  fine  transportation  privileges, 
being  an  important  station  on  three  great  systems  of  railways,  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Keading  and  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna.  Each 
has  ample  yard  and  shipping  facilities.  These  lines  bring  into  very 
close  relation  the  soft  and  the  hard  coal  regions  of  the  State  and 
give  almost  unlimited  freight  service.  Passenger  transportation  can 
be  had  by  means  of  sixty-four  trains  daily,  and  two  of  the  railways 
have  united  to  provide  a  fine  new  station  at  a  cost  of  f  40,000.  There 
is  also  a  good  trolley  service  which  permits  travel  over  the  streets 
of  the  borough  and  to  adjacent  towns,  with  prospects  of  further  exten- 
sions. 

Several  industries  of  goodly  proportions  have  found  advantageous 
location  in  the  town  and  profitable  employment  is  given  in  establish- 
ments devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  nails,  steel  forgings,  iron  works 
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and  machine  shops,  hat  and  cap  factories,  and  other  industries.  River 
coal  dredging  gives  occupation  to  many  men  and  provides  unusually 
cheap  fuel.  The  bottling  and  shipping  of  lithia  and  sulphur  waters 
from  springs  near  the  town  is  also  an  important  business.  Location 
of  desirable  industries  are  invited  and  will  be  warmly  encouraged. 

THE  RAILWAY  CLASSIFICATION  YARDS 

whose  construction  was  begun  by  the  Pennsylvania  system  several 
years  ago,  and  which  is  now  approaching  completeness,  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  industrial  features  of  Northumberland. 
It  extends  from  the  upper  end  of  the  borough  and  has  an  almost 
parallel  course  along  the  West  Branch  for  about  three  and  one-half 
miles,  and  its  width  is  more  than  half  a  mile.  In  point  of  size  and 
extent  of  equipment  these  yards  are  fifth  in  the  United  States.  The 
grounds  occupied  embrace  more  than  seven  hundred  acres  and  there 
are  nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  tracks,  providing  storage  capacity 
for  6,000  cars.  When  fully  completed  the  outlay  will  be  more  than 
14,000,000  and  the  full  operation  of  the  yards  will  require  the  ser- 
vices of  several  thousand  men.  Many  men  so  occupied  have  already 
located  as  citizens  of  Northumberland  and  the  benefit  the  town  will 
derive  from  that  source  in  the  future  will  no  doubt  greatly  advance 
its  industrial  prosperity. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS   INTERESTS. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  its  evolution  from  a  fur  trading  post, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  Noithumberland  has  had  com- 
mercial interests  of  great  or  le§s  degree.  After  the  Revolution  some 
of  these  had  enough  of  the  elements  of  permanency  to  pei*petuate 
them.  In  1795  the  post-office  was  established  in  the  store  of  John 
Cowden,  and  he  was  the  merchant  and  postmaster  for  about  forty 
years.  Other  early  business  obtained  more  distinction  than  local 
credit,  having  extensive  trade  by  means  of  water  transportation 
and  the  circulation  of  the  pioneer  bank  was  everywhere  received  at 
face  value.  The  business  of  the  present  post-office  shows  yearly  sub- 
stantial growth  and  the  office  has  been  provided  with  modem  euip- 
ment  and  maintain  several  rural  routes.  The  National  Bank,  organ- 
ized in  1903,  has  become  noted  for  careful  and  judicious  management. 
Its  total  resources  approximate  half  a  million  dollars,  and  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  public  it  is  a  valuable  business  adjunct. 

The  press  of  Northumberland  has  a  long  and  interesting  history 
for  effort  and  usefulness  in  developing  this  part  of  the  State.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  already  widely  influential.  Andrew 
Kennedy  published  a  Federalistic  paper  here  from  1792  until  1817, 
with  a  suspension  during  the  war  of  1812.  In  the  last  year  of  the 
paper  Simon  Cameron,  subsequently  famous  in  Pennsylvania  his- 
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tory,  was  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  in  Kennedy's 
office.  John  Binns  started  an  opposition  paper  late  in  1802,  which 
continued  at  Northumberland  five  years.  Since  1872  the  Public 
Press  owned  and  edited  by  C.  W.  Gutelius,  father  and  son,  has  been 
the  faithful  exponent  of  the  best  interests  of  the  town. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

The  early  permanent  settlers  of  the  town  manifested  such  a  deep 
interest  in  matters  educational  that  the  influence  created  has  been 
continous.    There  was  an  especial  effort  made  by  Dr.  Priestley  and 
his  friends  to  promote  higher  learning,  which  resulted  in  the  open- 
ing of  an  academy  in  1801  and  which  ocupied  its  own  brick  building 
costing  |4,000  in  1804,  and  for  many  years  thereafter.    Many  of  the 
early  teachers  were  highly  gifted  in  their  attainments,  so  that  the 
school  attracted  fine  patronage.       And  this  unusual  interest  was 
helpful  in  developing  the  public  school  system  of  the  borough,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  highly  creditable.     Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  of  the  place  are  the  fine  public  school  buildings, 
one  of  which  has  just  been  completed,  which  are  commodious  and 
fully  modern  in  their  arrangements.     Six  hundred  pupils  are  in  at- 
tendance of  the  borough  schools,  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and 
fifteen  teachers,  and  the  yearly  cost  of  instruction  is  nearly  twenty- 
six  dollars  per  pupil.     In  the  high  school  is  a  well  selected  library 
whose  use  benefits  the  schools  and  the  town.     Among  the  legacies  of 
Dr.  Priestley  was  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  England  and  which  at  that  time  was  reported 
to  be  the  most  valuable  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  record  of  the  holding  of  religious  meetings  at  Northum- 
berland by  Presbyterian  ministers  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  no  permanent  organization  was  so  early  effected.  Among  the 
first  to  be  established  and  to  maintain  an  organization  were  the 
Unitarians,  with  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  the  Rev.  William  Christian 
and  the  Rev.  Isaac  (irier  as  ministers  of  more  than  local  note  in 
abilit}'  and  widely  diffused  influence.  At  present  there  are  seven 
churches  having  active  membership  whose  efforts  are  promotive  of 
tlie  extension  of  Christianity.  The  usual  adjunct  organizations  are 
also  well  maintained. 


SOME  OTHER  CIVIC  FEATURES. 

Owing  to  the  new  vigor  infused  into  the  life  of  the  town  much 
material  and  civic  development  has  taken  place  in  the  past  few  years. 
New  buildings  have  been  erected  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  more  per  year, 
including  many  modern  and  attractive  homes.    Real  estate  of  all 
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kinds  has  had  a  very  appredable  advance  and  withal  the  body  cor- 
X>orate  has  reached  out  for  the  betterments  of  an  intelligent  modern 
community.  These  efforts  were  aided  by  a  civic  club  of  women, 
organized  in  1910,  and  a  board  of  industry,  composed  of  men  who 
have  exerted  themselves  to  properly  present  the  advantages  of  North- 
umberland. 

Home  life  in  this  town,  while  not  on  the  highest  possible  plane,*  is 
better  than  in  some  other  communities.  There  are  the  privileges  of 
good  schools,  churches,  many  fraternal  organizations,  professional 
services  of  marked  ability,  the  refined  elements  of  society  and  musi- 
cal organizations  of  excellent  repute,  a  uniformed  band  of  forty 
members  having  attained  unusual  proficiency  in  its  chosen  work. 

The  location  of  Northumberland  with  its  healthful  and  attractive 
snrroundings  and  its  proximity  to  productive  farming  lands,  in- 
vites especial  consideration.  Living  supplies  can  be  obtained  readily 
and  cheaply,  making  it  possible  also  to  have  fresh  and  pure  food  in 
abundance — no  mean  privilege  if  rightly  considered.  So,  too,  other 
natural  features,  as  rich  deposits  of  sand,  clay  and  shale  await  more 
extensive  utilization  in  the  various  forms  of  manufacture  to  aid 
the  town  in  its  aspirations  for  greater  things,  which  are  easily  ob- 
tainable by  patient  toil  and  unstinted  hope. 


MILTON. 

The  thriving  borough  of  Milton  is  desirably  located  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  where  that  stream  takes  the  waters 
of  Limestone  run,  twelve  miles  above  Sunbury  and  sixty-six  miles 
from  Harrisburg.  It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  very  fertile  agri- 
cultural district  with  a  mean  elevation  of  473  feet  above  sea  level 
and  has  wholesome  and  attractive  surroundings.  The  town  was 
founded  about  1792  and  was  named  for  John  Milton,  the  poet.  Ten 
years  earlier  a  ferry  across  the  river  gave  the  first  indication  of 
selection  as  a  trading  point,  awakening  the  hopes  of  Andrew  Straub, 
the  pioneer  settler,  who  lived  first  on  the  island  opposite  the  present 
town  but  who,  in  1790,  built  the  first  log  house  on  the  new  town  site. 
Straub  appears  to  have  been  an  enterprising  person,  well  fitted  to 
promote  town  development.  He  made  donations  of  lots  for  religious 
and  educational  purposes,  established  mills,  encouraged  local  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  lived  to  see  Milton  become 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  West  Branch. 

To  the  original  plat  of  1792  James  Black  made  an  addition  from 
his  land  in  1795  and  these  parts  constituted  the  town  until  the  build- 
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ing  of  the  railroad  to  Williamsport  in  1853.  A  toll  bridge  across 
the  nver  built  in  1832  attracted  western  trade  to  this  place,  which 
now  had  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  which  was  called 
by  a  writer  of  that  period  a  "bustling  town,  by  far  the  most  popu- 
lous and  prosperous  in  the  county."  Other  towns  subsequently  out- 
classed Milton,  but  it  has  ever  retained  its  relative  importance,  as 
the  following  pages  will  show. 

THE  GREAT  MILTON  FIRE. 

Like  many  other  towns,  Milton  has  suffered  severely  at  several 
periods  of  its  existence  from  floods  and  fires.  Particularly  harmful 
were  the  floods  of  1847,  1865  and  1899.  But  the  great  fire  of  Friday, 
May  14, 1880,  was  one  of  the  most  serious  disasters  that  ever  befel  any 
town  of  similar  size  in  this  State.  The  course  of  the  conflagration  ex- 
tended in  an  easterly  direction  from  Front  street  to  the  railroad, 
in  the  best  section  of  the  town,  leaving  scarcely  a  building  except 
a  planing  and  a  flour  mill  and  a  few  small  houses,  consuming  all 
other  business  places  but  two  small  groceries  and  one  drug  store. 
In  three  hours'  time  one  hundred  twenty-five  acres  had  been  burned 
over,  destroying  six  hundred  sixty-five  buildings  and  rendering  home- 
less six  hundred  families.  Business  places,  churches,  schools  and 
all  private  homes  in  the  path  of  the  devastating  element  were  com- 
pletely wiped  out.  The  money  loss  was  more  than  two  and  one- 
quarter  million  dollars. 

An  appeal  for  assistance  brought  quick  response  from  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Pennsylvania  and  some  adjoining  states,  which  gave 
much  material  aid  and  nearly  ninety  thousand  dollars  of  money. 
The  State  Legislature  aided  in  rebuilding  the  schools,  but  the  work 
of  restoration  was  done  mainly  by  the  afflicted  citizens  of  the  towTi, 
who  so  energetically  carried  on  that  task  that  a  greater  Milton  was 
soon  created.  Scarcely  any  good  feature  of  the  town's  former  life 
was  permanently  lost,  and  the  splendid  manifestation  of  public 
spirit  then  exhibited  has  been  continued,  with  a  somewhat  abated 
degree,  until  the  present  time. 

MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

Milton  became  a  borough  by  Legislative  enactment  February  26, 
1817.  Its  limits  embrace  an  area  about  one  mile  long  on  the  river, 
with  a  smaller  width.  Enlargement  of  bounds  was  made  in  1890 
and  ^ve  wards  were  formed.  At  that  time  the  population  was  5,317 
which  increased  to  6,175  in  1900,  and  to  7,460  in  1910.  The  present 
government  is  vested  in  a  burgess  at  a  salary  of  flOO.OO  per  year, 
and  fifteen  councilmen,  three  being  elected  from  each  ward.  Seven 
members  constitute  the  school  board. 
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The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  borough  in  1911 
amounted  to  f2,336,4G5,  with  tax  rates  as  follows: 

Mills. 

County  tax,  5 

Borough  poor,  4 

Water  and  light, 4 

Tax  for  bond  purposes, 2 

School  tax, 13i 

Borough  tax,  6 

Total, 34i 


The  borough  debt  was  less  than  f  50,000,  making  an  excellent  show- 
ing of  its  financial  condition.  Under  the  law  of  1801  provision  is 
made  for  the  collection  of  a  water  and  light  tax  to  cover  which  a 
levy  of  the  four  mills  on  the  dollar  of  valuation  is  made. 

A  fine  supply  of  excellent  water  is  furnished  the  borough  by  a 
private  corporation,  from  pure  mountain  springs  at  White  Deer 
Creek,  nine  miles  distant,  where  it  is  held  in  reserve  by  a  reservoir 
in  the  mountains.  The  flow  is  by  gravitation  at  a  pressure  of  ap- 
proximately 90  pounds.  Yearly  domestic  rates  vary  from  f5.00  for 
the  first  spigot  to  f20.00  for  use  to  provide  all  demands  of  a  modern 
home.  The  borough's  one  hundred  and  nine  fire  hydrants  are  sup- 
plied with  water  at  a  cost  of  f  20.00  each  per  year. 

Borough  lighting  is  eftected  also  by  private  enterprise.  There  are 
87  arc  lights  at  flO.OO  each  year,  or  a  total  of  f6,090.  The  same 
company  also  supplies  light  for  domestic  use  at  a  rate  of  10  cents 
per  kilowatt  and  electric  power,  at  from  6  cents  to  3  cents  per 
kilowatt  according  to  amount  used.  The  gas  supply  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  private  corporation  which  furnishes  that  commodity  for 
lighting  and  domestic  purposes  at  $1.50  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
consumed,  with  a  net  rate  of  f  1.25  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  on  all 
bills  paid  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  the  month. 

The  sewerage  system  is  the  property  of  the  borough,  about  one- 
half  of  the  town  being  sewered,  with  mains  and  connections  approxi- 
mating about  three  miles.  Further  extensions  are  contemplated. 
These  improvements  have  been  made  under  the  act  of  1891,  the 
abutting  property  owners  paying  two-thirds  and  the  borough  one- 
third  of  the  expense  of  such  construction. 

Health  and  sanitation  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Health,  but 
as  the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  exceedingly  good,  with  no 
epidemics  for  many  years,  the  board  and  its  health  physician  con- 
sider their  selection  and  official  relation  as  a  mere  matter  of  com- 
pliment. 
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The  police  depai  tment  of  Milton  has  two  officers  at  f60.00  anci 
f50.00  per  month  each.  These  and  the  several  constables  maintain 
good  order  and  the  protection  is  adequate  for  such  a  law-abiding 
community.     The  arrests  made  are  for  minor  offenses. 

The  borough's  volunteer  fire  department  of  three  hundred  mem- 
bers composing  five  companies  is  properly  an  object  of  local  pride. 
Its  equipment  consists  of  a  steamer,  four  hose  carts,  one  chemical 
engine  and  one  combination  hook  and  ladder  truck.  Each  of  the 
companies  receives  one  hundred  dollars  per  year  and  in  1912  the 
total  departmental  expenses  were  seventeen  hundred  dollars.  All 
of  the  companies  are  housed  in  substantial  properties  used  exclusive- 
ly by  tliem.  Fortunately  no  disastrous  fires  have  occuned  in  the 
borough  in  recent  years,  nor  since  the  great  fire  noted  elsewhere. 

Permanent  street  paving  has  been  given  i)roper  consideration 
and,  as  a  result,  some  of  the  streets  urgently  needing  such  treatment 
have  been  paved  with  brick,  at  costs  varying  from  f  1.55  per  square 
yard  to  f2.04  per  square  yard,  according  to  construction.  In  all, 
more  than  a  mile  has  been  brick  paved.  Other  streets  have  been 
macadamized  recently  at  an  outlay  of  14,000.00,  but  the  work  has  not 
been  wholly  satisfactory. 

INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Among  the  very  first  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  mechanics 
and,  as  soon  as  there  was  town  growth,  Milton  was  called  flourishing 
because  it  had,  among  other  features,  iron  foundries  and  large  flour- 
ing mills,  the  latter  being  operated  by  the  waters  of  Limestone  run. 
Preceding  the  building  of  the  canal,  river  navigation  added  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place,  rafts,  flat  boats,  &c.,  being  loaded  at  wharves 
here  built,  with  grain,  flour,  whiskey  and  farm  produce  for  lower 
river  points.  Packet  boats  were  maintained  on  tne  canal  and  Mil- 
ton esteemed  itself  highly  favored  for  having  such  conveniences. 
Railroad  privileges  were  added  in  1854  and  thereafter  until  1883, 
quickening  industrial  life  and  developing  unusual  advantages  af- 
forded by  this  locality,  all  parts  of  the  country  being  now  easily 
accessible  and  having  especial  nearness  both  to  the  anthracite  and 
the  bituminous  regions  of  the  State.  But  modern  industrial  ac- 
tivity was  not  especially  noteworthy  until  1864,  when  a  large  car 
and  foundry  company  here  began  operations  and  first  gave  Milton 
prominence.  Allied  industries  followed  and  other  lines  of  manu- 
factures were  developed  until  the  j>roducts  of  the  town  have  become 
greatly  varied. 

The  industrial  investments  of  Milton  aie  placed  at  more  than  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars,  the  several  establishments  employing 
more  than  3,000  persons,  to  whom  are  paid  annually  over  f  1,000,000. 
Among  the  yearly  products  are  4,500  steel  freight  cars;  2,500  iron 
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tank  cars;  25,000  tons  refined  bar  iron  and  blooms;  200,000  kegs  of 
nails;  24,000  tons  of  tacks,  hinges  and  washers;  300,000  kegs  of  bolts, 
nuts  and  other  finished  products  of  flat  or  round  iron  and  steel.  The 
textile  industries  have  here  been  made  to  embrace  hosier;,  under- 
wear and  knit  goods,  with  a  silk  mill  having  a  daily  capacity  of 
2,000  yards  of  finished  products.  Bamboo  furniture  and  chemicals 
are  made  and  here  is  located  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  tobacco 
establishments  in  the  State.  The  close  proximity  of  vast  quantities 
of  red  shale  will  encourage  the  manufacture  of  superior  brick  and 
other  earthen  wares,  while  cement  blocks  and  decorative  articles  are 
already  extensively  produced. 

These  phases  of  life  are  benefited  and  facilitated  also  by  the  privi- 
leges afforded  by  two  express,  two  telegraph  and  two  telephone  com- 
panies, as  well  as  by  trolley  service  both  in  town  and  by  half -hour 
interurban  runs  to  Jjewisburg  and  Watsontown,  by  which  means 
considerable  trade  is  attracted  to  Milton,  which  has  good'  stores  and 
other  requisites  of  the  smaller  commercial  centers,  usually  connected 
with  successfully  conducted  enterprises  or  sustained  by  rich  agri- 
cultural surroundings. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

Milton  has  had  newspapers  since  September,  1816.  At  that  time 
the  Miltonian  was  established  by  Henry  Frick,  a  native  of  the  county 
who  was  then  barely  of  age.  He  had  learned  his  trade  of  John 
Binns,  the  Irish  patriot,  and  like  his  preceptor,  he  was  a  Democrat. 
He  was  influential  and  subsequently  was  elected  to  Congress.  This 
paper  is  still  continued  as  a  weekly  and  has  remained  an  important 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  place.  Its  useful  work  is  well  supplemented 
by  a  daily  paper,  both  being  active  in  local  affairs. 

Sixteen  years  prior,  in  1800,  the  Milton  post-offlce  was  established 
and  has  since  been  in  continuous  existence.  It  is  a  second-class 
office  and  a  postal  savings  institution.  There  is  local  delivery  by 
four  postmen  and  four  rural  routes  also  emanate  from  the  office. 
Its  receipts  the  past  year  amounted  to  f35,000. 

Milton  has  had  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  banking  privileges.  For 
some  time  it  had  the  only  bank,  in  the  northern  central  part  of  the 
State.  It  was  brought  into  corporate  existence  by  act  of  Assembly 
March  21,  1814.  The  present  banking  privileges  are  reputed  to  be 
among  the  best  in  the  county.  There  are  three  substantial  insti- 
tutions, having  an  aggregate  capital  of  f550,000.  The  undivided 
profits  amount  to  |280,000  and  the  total  assets  aggregate  |1,500,000. 
There  are,  also,  individual  deposits  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  For  many 
years  Milton  was  known  as  an  exceptionally  prominent  financial 
center,  on  account  of  some  monetary  institutions  which  have  been  dis- 
continued. 
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LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

An  estimate  has  been  made  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  MUton's 
homes  are  occupied  by  the  owTiers.  Those  belonging  to  laboring 
classes  are  comfortable  and  nsuallv  are  well  kept.  Ruch  properties 
sell  at  from  |750.00  to  f2,000.00,  or  rent  from  f G.OO  to  flO.OO  per 
month.  Houses  having  eight  or  nine  rooms  with  some  conveniences 
rent  at  from  $10.00  to  fl5.00  per  month.  Others  of  a  better  class, 
in  choice  localities  and  with  all  conveniences,  can  be  rented  at  from 
f20.00  to  125.00  per  month.  The  high  cost  of  living  does  not  enter 
so  extensively  into  the  life  of  the  average  citizen  of  Milton  as  in 
many  other  places  less  favorably  circumstanced  industrially  or  with- 
out such  fine  agricultural  surroundings.  Prices  of  food  supplies  are 
cheapened  by  curb  stone  markets  held  semi-weekly  during  the  win- 
ter and  three  times  per  week  during  the  summer  months.  The 
provision  stores  also  supply  all  commodities,  including  vegetables, 
at  prevailing  market  prices. 

There  is  but  little  unemployment  in  Milton,  the  demand  for  labor 
being  generally  greater  than  the  supply.  With  a  few  exceptions  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employee  have  been  without  dissentions. 
Wages  vary,  from  the  minimum  of  |1.40  per  day  for  unskilled  labor, 
to  the  highest  compensation  paid  skilled  labor  elsewhere.  But  little 
foreign  labor  is  here  employed  and  the  colored  population  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Many  additional  girls  and  women  could  readily 
find  employment  in  the  textile  plants  of  the  town. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

One  of  the  first  school  houses  in  Northumberland  county  was 
erected  at  Milton  in  179S,  and  the  site  is  still  used  for  school  pur- 
poses. In  consequence  of  this  interest  the  old  Milton  academy  had 
a  splendid  reputation  which  later  extended  to  the  public  schools. 
It  is  claimed  that  some  of  Pennsylvania's  most  famous  men  were  par- 
tially educated  in  Milton  schools,  including  Governor  Pollock  and 
Governor  Curtin.  Five  roomy  and  substantial  school  buildings, 
located  at  convenient  points,  represent  an  investment  of  |180,000. 
In  these  four  male  teachers  are  employed  nine  months  per  year,  at 
an  average  salary  of  f  81.81  per  month,  and  thirty-one  female  teachers 
average  f 54.31  per  month.  The  pupils  enrolled  number  1,417,  in- 
cluding six  colored  children.  The  enrollment  secures  an  average 
attendance  of  1,292.  In  the  high  school  were  312  members,  from 
which  a  class  of  53  was  graduated  in  1911.  The  number  of  graduates 
has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  four  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  Milton  had  also  the  first  church  building  in 
the  county.     As  early  as  1787  the  Catholics  worshipped  in  a  log 
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building  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  At  present  various  religious 
denominations  are  the  possessors  of  eleven  fine  church  properties, 
whose  aggregate  value  is  |300,000.  Communicant  members  number 
3,400.  The  Sunday  school  enrollment  is  2,570,  from  which  is  se- 
cured a  65  per  cent,  attendance.  In  the  town  are  adult  Bible  classes 
having  674  members.  There  exists  also  a  small  branch  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 


CIVIC  FEATURES. 

Milton  has  no  hospitals,  charitable  institutions,  libraries  or  jails, 
and  but  one  exceedingly  small  public  park.  However,  it  has  been 
improved  by  the  planting  of  shrubs  and  the  placing  of  a  small  foun- 
tain through  the  efforts  of  a  civic  club  of  ladies.  That  body,  or- 
ganized in  1910,  has  a  membership  of  two  hundred,  but  owing  to  much 
manifested  opposition  there  have  been  no  other  noteworthy  accom- 
plishments. The  opportunity  for  serious  strenuous  efforts  along  lines 
of  civic  betterments  exists  and  great  good  may  yet  be  done  in  spite  of  a 
too  pronounced  spirit  of  commercialism.  Many  conditions  can  be 
greatly  changed  or  improved  by  proper  civic  effort.  Milton  has 
thirty-one  fraternal  orders  whose  lodges  are  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion and  having  large  memberships.  Its  professional  life  is  well 
represented  and  there  are  apparent  in  the  various  avenues  of  trade 
evidences  of  prosperity  which  permit  the  town  to  rank  among  the 
leading  small  boroughs  of  the  State. 


MOUNT  CARMEL. 


This  thriving  mining  town  is  on  an  elevated  plain,  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  above  tide  water,  in  the  extreme  south-eastern  part 
of  the  county.  Being  located  in  a  mountainous  region,  like  a  simi- 
lar place  in  Palestine,  the  name  Mount  Carmel  was  very  appro- 
priately applied  long  before  there  was  any  town  development.  As 
early  as  1770  the  locality  was  noted  on  the  post  road  from  Reading 
to  Sunbury,  but  owing  to  limited  agricultural  privileges  there  was 
for  many  years  little  more  to  call  attention  to  this  place  than  the 
well  patronized  "Mt.  Carmel  Inn"  and  a  few  meager  farm  improve- 
ments. After  1840  interest  in  coal  mining  caused  much  prespecting 
in  this  region  and  the  subsequent  need  of  some  trading  center.  A 
town  was  platted  which  was  thus  described  in  1848: 

"Mt.  Carmel  is  situated  on  tableland  on  the  north  side  of  Locust 
mountain  in  the  center  of  the  middle  coal  region  and  midway  between 
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the  towns  of  Pottsville  and  Danville,  eighteen  miles  from  each  place. 
The  Centre  tnrnpike  passes  through  the  town.  Mt.  Carmel  is  sup- 
plied with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  from  a  never-failing  spring 
on  Locust  mountain.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  most  healthy,  the 
land  is  good  for  cultivation  for  gardens  and  good  clay  for  making 
bricks  exists  on  the  premises." 

To  induce  settlement  the  advantages  of  location  were  further  set 
forth  with  representations  that  railroads  were  projected  to  pass 
through  Mount  Carmel,  to  connect  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Susque- 
hanna Valleys,  all  of  which  were  realized  soon  after  the  mining 
operations  were  more  greatly  developed.  Real  growth  began  in  1853, 
in  which  year  three  buildings  were  added  to  the  few  at  that  time  on 
the  town  plat,  which  had  been  relocated  and  properly  recorded  that 
year.  Then  came  slow  but  steady  growth,  warranting  the  demand 
for  the  special  form  of  government  provided  by  borough  privileges, 
November  3,  1862.  A  national  census  taken  eight  years  later  gave 
Mount  Carmel  a  population  of  1,289.  This  was  increased  by  more 
than  a  thousand  in  the  next  ten  years;  and  in  1890  there  were  8,254 
inhabitants,  confirming  every  hope  of  future  greatness.  The  1900 
census  gave  the  population  as  13,179  and  in  1010  the  number  resi- 
ding within  corporate  limits  was  17,532,  and  easily  tributary  to 
Mount  Carmel,  making  that  town  their  natural  trading  center, 
are  thirty-five  thousand  people. 

MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

The  borough  limits  embrace  half  a  square  mile,  equivalent  to  320 
square  acres,  extending  a  distance  of  fourteen  blocks  from  east  to 
west  and  nine  blocks  from  north  to  south.  All  streets  are  of  a  uni- 
form width,  seventy-five  feet,  excepting  Market  street,  which  is  one 
hundred  feet  wide.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  bor- 
ough amounted  to  $3,147,000  with  tax  rates  for  schools,  11  mills; 
borough,  9  mills;  poor,  5  mills;  State  and  county,  5  mills,  a  total 
of  30  mills.  Assessments  are  made  approximately  on  one-third  of 
the  true  value  of  the  property  listed.  There  is  municipal  property, 
valued  at  |25,000,  con>sisting  of  a  brick  municipal  office  building  and 
other  borough  belongings. 

Mount  Carmel  has  a  borough  debt  amounting  to  |205,400  of  which 
f  150,900  is  bonded  and  |51,500  was  secured  by  temporary  loans,  on 
account  of  street  paving.  The  borough  government  is  administered 
by  a  chief  burgess,  with  an  annual  salary  of  f 750.00;  treasurer, 
f 200.00;  secretary,  f360.00;  solicitor,  f 300.00;  borough  engineer, 
1900.00 ;  health  officers,  1475.00 ;  twelve  members,  three  from  each  of 
the  four  wards,  constitute  the  borough  council. 
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A  small  but  vigilant  police  force,  consisting  of  a  chief  at  J80.00 
per  month  and  three  patrolmen  at  $65.00  each  per  month,  usually 
maintains  excellent  order.  In  the  past  year  but  sixty  arrests  were 
made  and  the  fines  collected  amounted  to  but  |148.00,  showing  that 
the  infractions  of  the  law  were  but  few  and  the  violations  of  a 
minor  nature.  The  police  also  inspect  buildings  and  utility  poles. 
No  municipal  system  for  the  removal  of  garbage  is  maintained. 
Practically  the  entire  borough  is  sewered.  The  sixteen  miles  of 
mains  laid  have  a  temporary  outlet  into  Shamokin  creek,  less  than 
a  mile  below  the  town  where  its  bed  has  been  filled  up  more  than 
twelve  feet  by  mine  flushings.  The  sewage  is  forced  to  the  higher 
level  by  an  overflow  system  and  the  sulphurous  waters  of  the  stream 
are  supposed  to  entirely  neutralize  the  offensive  matter  precipitated. 

The  water  supply  of  the  borough  is  vested  in  private  ownership, 
its  source  being  artesian  wells  at  a  depth  of  1,400  feet,  taken  thence 
by  means  of  air  compression  pumps  to  a  reservoir  of  5,000,000  gal- 
lons capacity,  from  which  there  is  a  flow  of  gravity.  The  water  fur- 
nished is  metered  at  a  minimum  charge  of  fifty  cents  per  month, 
or  twenty-five  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet  if  used  in  large  quantities. 
Further  supplies  of  water  are  obtained  from  three  other  private 
water  companies  under  one  management,  whose  dams  are  located  at 
points  from  three  to  five  miles  distant,  furnishing  pure  mountain 
water.  This  is  supplied  on  a  graduated  scale  of  prices  varying  from 
six  dollars  to  twenty  dollars  per  year  for  use  in  modern  homes.  A 
provision  made  when  these  water  franchises  were  granted  secures 
to  the  borough  the  free  supply  of  water  for  fire  hydrants  and  street 
sprinkling  purposes.  Sixty-eight  fire  hydrants  have  been  set  up  by 
the  borough. 

Mt.  Carmel  maintains  seventeen  miles  of  open  streets  of  which  ^ 
not  quite  two  miles  are  paved  with  vitrified  brick.  TSTiat  was  laid 
in  1909  cost  |2.16  per  square  ward ;  that  put  down  in  1910,  |2.04  per 
square  yard,  and  the  paving  done  in  1911  cost  but  |2.01  per  square 
yard.  Tt  was  contemplated  to  pave  about  one  mile  more  in  1912. 
Few  of  the  streets  have  name  plates  displayed,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  house  numbers  are  also  lacking.  Street  cleaning  is 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  councils,  no  superintendent  being 
employed,  the  present  results  being  wholly  satisfactory. 

Protection  against  fires  is  secured  by  the  services  of  three  volun- 
teer companies  having  a  membership  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
These  are  directed  by  a  chief  marshall  at  ?50.00  and  three  assistants 
at  ?25.00  each  per  annum.  Although  most  of  the  buildings  are  con- 
structed of  wooden  materials,  the  borough  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  serious  fire  losses.  Recently  there  has  been  added  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fire  department  a  modern  auto  hose  truck  and  combined 
chemical  engine. 
18 
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FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

Proximity  to  the  coal  mines  make  cheap  fuel  possible.  Coal  is 
delivered  by  the  dealers  at  f 2.75  for  the  pea  grade,  while  nut,  stove 
and  the  broken  sizes  cost  $4.50  per  ton.  Gas  for  illuminating  and 
domestic  uses  is  supplied  by  private  enterprise  at  fl.OO  per  thousand 
cubic-feet,  a  majority  of  consumers  using  slot  meters  to  determine 
the  cost  of  consumption. 

Mt.  Carmel  was  a  pioneer  in  electric  lighting.  The  plant  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Company,  organized  in  November,  1883,  installed 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Thos.  Edison,  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  attempt  lighting  by  the  incandescent  system. 

After  six  years  the  present  arc  lighting  system  came  into  use.  The 
borough  now  has  seventy-seven  arc  lamps  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
170.00  each  per  year.  Electricity  for  domestic  lighting  is  furnished  at 
nine  and  a  half  cents  per  kilowatt  with  a  minimum  charge  of  sev- 
enty-five cents  per  month.  For  power  the  minimum  charge  is  one 
dollar  per  month  with  special  kilowatt  rates  for  large  consumption. 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

Mount  Carmel  has  the  railway  privileges  afforded  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Reading  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  systems;  and  in  addition 
to  good  local  trolley  service  in  the  borough,  has  communication  of 
that  nature  with  Shamokin,  distant  nine  miles;  with  Ashland,  dis- 
tant six  miles;  and  Locust  Gap  and  Gentralia,  each  three  miles 
away.  In  connection  with  the  railways  are  two  express  companies 
and  two  telegraph  lines;  and  there  are  two  telephone  systems  with 
extended  patronage. 

The  Mount  Carmel  post-office  has  existed  since  June,  1846.  It  is 
at  present  graded  as  second,  employing  ten  people  as  clerks  and 
postmen.  No  rural  routes  are  maintained  but  there  are  two  star 
routes  from  tliis  office.  In  former  years  a  business  of  ?10,000  was 
considered  a  high  income  but  there  have  been  steady  increases,  until 
in  the  past  year  it  was  |1 6,000;  with  a  total  in  and  out  going  busi- 
ness of  over  f  100,000.    The  office  is  also  a  postal  savings  institution. 

Since  1877  Mount  Carmel  has  had  newspapers,  daily  issues  appear- 
ing since  1888.  The  two  dailies  now  existing  appear  to  be  well  con- 
ducted and  to  have  extended  circulation. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  community  are  given  careful  attention 
by  two  trust  companies  and  two  national  banks,  having  total  re- 
sources amounting  to  ?;2,822,687.98.  Their  capital  stock  is  |425,000 ; 
surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $407,649;  and  the  deposits  in  the  four 
institutions  aggregate  |1,795,537.62.  The  real  estate  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  valued  at  f  170,000. 
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BuildiDg  and  loan  associations  have  been  important  factors  in 
the  life  of  Mount  Carmel,  assisting  many  persons  to  become  owners 
of  realty.  The  eight  companies  have  a  total  authorized  capitaliza- 
tion of  16,010,000.  Other  featuies  were,  total  assets,  |977,267.57; 
total  disbursements,  f 891,668.83 ;  share  owners,  males,  2,550 ;  females, 
1,137.  Money  was  borrowed  on  7,746  shares  and  the  outstanding 
shares  on  which  nothing  had  been  borrowed  were  15,004.  Assistance 
was  given  in  the  building  of  seventy-three  homes  in  1911. 


INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Anthracite  coal  mining  has  ever  been  the  chief  industry  of  Mount 
Carmel  and  contiguous  territory.  The  producis  of  the  mines  oper- 
ated more  or  less  extensively  since  1853,  are  of  superior  quality  and 
appear  inexaustible.  Estimates  have  been  made  that  the  supply 
will  meet  all  demands  on  it  for  at  least  two  hundred  years.  Ap- 
proximately five  thousand  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  the  various 
Mount  Carmel  mining  operations,  producing  a  monthly  output  of 
from  65,000  to  75,000  tons  of  coal.  Very  much  of  the  two  million 
dollar  annual  pay  roll  of  this  section  insures  some  benefit  to  the  town. 
Aside  from  the  great  strike  of  1902,  which  affected  this  community  six 
months,  there  have  been  no  recent  noteworthy  disturbances  of  rela- 
tions between  miners  and  operators.  The  concessions  of  ten  per 
cent,  advance  in  wages  and  the  granting  of  shorter  hours  with  a 
modified  scale  wage,  based  on  price  at  which  coal  can  be  sold  at 
tidewater,  have  removed  most  causes  for  general  gi-ievance.  What- 
ever interruption  of  cordial  feeling  since  the  great  strike  was  brought 
about  mainly  by  irritation  conseijuent  upon  ill-advised  attempts  to 
organize  the  miners  more  fully  than  their  real  interests  required. 
Left  to  their  counsels  they  have  been  comparatively  prosperous  and 
contented,  many  of  them  being  citizens  of  commendable  virtues. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  mining  industry,  when  the  influx  of  for- 
eigners was  very  great,  there  was  more  or  less  unrest  or  disturbance 
in  consequence  of  such  divergent  and  conflicting  elements.  But  after 
some  years  of  occupation  proper  adjustment  followed.  Better  home 
conditions  were  secured  and  the  accumulation  of  means,  coupled 
with  the  desire  to  still  further  improve  their  lot  in  life  have  led  to 
many  betterments.  Through  energy  and  frugality  some  were  enabled 
to  engage  in  various  trades  or  commercial  enterprises,  in  which  they 
prospered  and  accumulated  wealth  which  gave  them  prominence  in 
the  community.  Their  examples  and  influence  for  good  citizenship 
have  been  very  wholesome  and  have  led  to  the  more  general  acqui- 
sition of  homes,  the  ownership  of  which  has  provided  unusual  sta- 
bility of  habits  and  thoughts  of  proper  relationship  of  community  life. 
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Other  industrial  occupations  at  Mount  Carmel  are  of  a  secondary 
nature.  A  few  establishments  are  engaged  in  making  colliery  sup- 
plies and  other  iron  products.  But,  mainly,  the  manufacture  of 
textile  goods,  as  hosiery,  shirts  and  silk  goods,  gives  occupation  to 
about  seven  hundred  people,  the  majority  being  females,  whose  earn- 
ings aggregate  approximately  $350,000  annually.  But  little  land  is 
available  for  sites  for  factory  buildings  owing  to  the  disinclination 
of  the  mining  companies,  owning  proper  surface  conditions,  to  dis- 
pose of  the  same  through  fear  of  resulting  damages  in  case  of  cave- 
ins  because  of  underground  operations.  Fortunately  Mount  Carmel 
has  escaped  so  far  such  an  occurrence. 

LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

A  prudent  estimate  credits  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  house- 
holders of  Mount  Carmel  with  owning  the  property  in  which  they  live, 
many  having  received  encouragement  from  the  building  and  loan 
associations  of  the  borough  to  acquire  such  property.  These  are 
mostly  frame  houses  built  in  pairs,  permitting  air  spaces  and  giving 
opportunity  to  exercise  individual  taste.  Property  values  are  rather 
high.  An  eight-room  house  with  a  good  location  is  rated  at  about 
four  thousand  dollars,  or  can  command  a  rental  of  more  than  twenty 
dollars  per  month.  Smaller  modern  homes,  less  favorably  located, 
can  be  purchased  for  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars  upward,  and  their 
rent  is  proportionately  cheaper.  Usually  tenant  conditions  are 
about  the  average  found  in  many  mining  towns,  there  being  but  few 
congested  districts  or  locations  with  unsanitary  surroundings.  Not 
being  in  an  agricultural  district,  food  prices,  especially  of  green 
groceries,  are  comparatively  high  in  Mount  Carmel,  but  fuel  is  much 
cheaper  than  in  towns  outside  of  the  mining  regions.  Among  the 
foreign  householders  the  Italians  are  the  most  numerous,  with  Hun- 
garians, Polanders,  Slavonians,  Welsh,  Germans,  Irish  and  others 
following  in  the  order  named.  The  Negro  population  is  exceedingly 
small.  The  percentage  of  deaths,  compared  with  births,  in  the 
place  is  about  one-third  only,  showing  general  good  health  conditions. 
In  the  past  year  record  was  made  of  661  births. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

Prom  having  a  one-room  school  building  in  1856  the  educational 
system  of  Mount  Carmel  has  been  extended  until  there  are  seven 
large  brick  buildings,  containing  upwards  of  fifty  rooms  and  valued 
at  1175,000.  The  instructors  of  the  fifty- two  schools  maintained 
are  four  male  and  forty-eight  female  teachers.  The  school  enroll- 
ment embraced  tlie  names  of  2,236  pupils,  whose  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  the  equivalent  of  1,897  pupils.    The  enrollment  of  all 
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the  schools,  including  the  149  male  and  54  female  pupils  of  the  three 
night  schools  and  the  146  enrolled  in  the  high  school,  permitted  a 
93  i)er  cent,  attendance.  Their  instruction  cost  fl.64  per  month 
for  each  pupil  enrolled.  The  night  schools  have  placed  no  age  limi- 
tation on  attendance  and  among  those  enrolled  are  many  of  mature 
years,  otherwise  employed  in  day  time.  Many  foreigners  are  seek- 
ing the  benefits  of  these  schools.  The  working  permits  granted  during 
the  year  to  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  numbered  244. 

There  are  in  addition  to  the  public  schools  several  parochial  schools, 
well  conducted  by  Catholic  sisters,  attended  by  more  than  fifteen 
Hundred  children,  which  greatly  extend  the  educational  privileges 
of  this  community.  No  technical  instruction  has  yet  been  attempted 
nor  have  any  public  libraries  been  established. 

About  all  of  the  various  religious  denominations  of  this  part  of 
the  State  are  represented  by  the  fourteen  Protestant,  eight  Roman 
Catholic  and  one  Jewish  congregation  worshipping  at  Mount  Carmel. 
Their  church  edifices  are  beautiful  of  design,  commodious  and  finely 
embellished.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  buildings  is  approximately 
seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  church  membership  is  large 
and  nearly  every  congregation  maintains  successful  auxiliary  organ- 
izations, like  Sunday  schools,  Bible  classes.  At  present  there  is  no 
active  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Mount  Carmel,  but  a 
fund  of  12,500.00  has  been  accumulated  towards  a  proper  building 
and  future  usefulness.  Undoubtedly  there  is  room  for  such  general 
Christian  effort.  No  organized  charity  was  in  evidence  and  hospital 
privileges  were  piovided  by  the  institution  at  Ashland,  accessible 
within  three  miles,  for  use  in  emergency  cases. 

CIVIC   FEATURES. 

A  civic  league  has  a  nominal  existence  but  its  piesent  efforts  do 
not  command  attention.  A  board  of  trade  is  more  active  and  success- 
ful in  accomplishing  results.  It  has  very  properly  aided  the  effort 
of  the  chief  burgess  and  councils  to  secure  the  betterments  which 
have  made  Mount  Carmel  noteworthy  among  towns  of  its  class  and 
size.  Other  improvements  begun  or  contemplated  by  this  wise  leader- 
ship will  greatly  aid  the  town  to  secure  its  public  park,  already  laid 
out,  and  other  means  to  promote  its  welfare.  A  curfew  ordinance 
compelling  children  of  tender  age  to  retire  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  is  generally  approved  and  such  an  act  might  well  be  com- 
mended to  other  towns. 

Some  especial  features  of  Mount  Carmel  life  should  be  noted  in 
conclusion.  In  recent  years  its  business  houses  have  been  greatly 
improved  and  the  town  is  justly  credited  for  having  substantial  and 
even  imposing  public  places.    Its  bank  buildings  are  large  and  costly ; 
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its  fraternal  homes  attract  more  thau  oulinary  attention  and  the 
place  is  noted  for  its  numerous  social  and  other  organizations  to 
lighten  and  cheer  life.  Its  business  men  are  steady  and  conserva- 
tive, few  failures  occuriing  and  those  engaged  in  professional  life, 
which  has  a  large  representation,  honor  their  chosen  vocations.  The 
town  has  had  normal,  steady  growth,  going  continually  to  better 
conditions  which  will  permit  it  to  retain  and  obtain  all  the  best 
features  of  a  wideawake  community. 


SHAMOKIN. 

Shamokin  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county.  It  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  creek  from  which  its  name  was  derived,  about  nineteen 
miles  from  Sunbury,  well  among  the  mountains.  Its  existence  is  due 
solely  to  the  large  coal  mining  operations  in  that  part  of  the  county. 
This  town  has  a  general  elevation  above  tide  water  of  733  feet,  but  as 
the  average  width  of  the  valley  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  the 
most  of  the  buildings  of  the  borough  are  on  the  rolling  hill  sides, 
the  level  spaces  being  occupied  by  railway  lines  and  various  indus- 
tries here  carried  on,  aside  from  coal  mining,  whose  openings  are 
largely  on  the  mountain  sides.  Originally  this  section  was  well 
timbered  and  there  was  much  attractive  scenery.  But  nearly  all 
the  forest  growths  within  sight  have  been  removed  and  the  general 
fine  landscape  has  been  much  disfigured  by  the  vast  deposits  of  mine 
waste  seen  on  every  hand,  either  on  Big  mountain  on  the  north,  or 
on  Mahanoy  mountain  on  the  south  side.  The  natural  gaps  east  and 
west  are  the  wise  provisions  made  by  nature  to  permit  shipment  of 
the  town's  products. 

x\lthough  a  well  indicated  point  on  the  great  road,  located  from 
the  Schuylkill  to  the  Susquehanna,  as  early  as  1770,  there  were  no 
inducements  to  settle  here  until  after  the  discovery  of  some  red 
ash  anthracite  or  stone  coal,  as  it  was  then  called,  after  1825.  A  dam 
was  built  across  the  creek  and  a  coal  quarry  was  opened,  where  lim- 
ited mining  was  done.  It  remained  for  John  0.  Boyd,  an  extensive 
farmer,  living  on  the  North  Branch  above  Danville,  to. more  fully 
develop  this  opening  and  to  establish  the  commercial  value  of  the 
coal.  He  hauled  some  of  the  coal  to  the  river  and  loaded  it  on  flat 
boats  for  shipment  to  Columbia  and  other  down-the-country  points, 
fift>'  tons  being  taken  the  first  year  of  such  operations.  From  that 
circumstance  the  place  became  vatlier  widely  known  as  "Boyd's  Stone 
r^oal  Quarry,''  a  name  which  was  applied  even  after  Boyd  had  for- 
mally laid  out  a  town  in  the  spring  of  1835  and  which  was  first  called 
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Marion,  but  soon  thereafter  Shamokin,  the  Delaware  Indian  term 
for  the  "place  of  eels,"  the  lower  part  of  the  creek  having  been 
famous  for  that  fish. 

An  era  of  speculation  now  followed.  The  original  plat  of  260 
lots  was  speedily  and  profitably  sold  and  several  houses  were  built. 
But  soon  came  one  of  the  many  setbacks  which  affected  Shamokin 
more  or  less  severely  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  completion  of 
the  railway  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbury,  projected  by  Stephen  Girard, 
was  delayed  and  was  not  in  use  to  Sunbury  until  1838,  when  the  two 
collieries  opened  had  means  to  make  shipment.  In  that  year  more 
than  four  thousand  tons  were  shipped  which  quantity  was  nearly 
trebled  the  following  year.  The  town  now  had  almost  two  score 
houses  and  many  ambitious  and  venturesome  young  men  had  drifted 
hither.  An  iron  furnace  was  built  to  use  bog  and  other  ores  found 
in  this  part  of  the  State  and  great  expectations  were  aroused.  The 
town  was  on  the  highway  to  success.  But  a  depression  followed 
quickly.  The  furnace  was  not  a  paying  venture  and  in  1842  its  fires 
were  banked.  Many  removed  from  the  town,  and  for  a  period  it 
looked  as  if  the  place  might  be  deserted.  The  mainstays  in  the  depres- 
sion were  the  two  Fagely  brothers,  William  and  Reuben,  who  loyally 
upheld  the  interests  of  Shamokin,  including  the  running  of  freight 
cars  to  Sunbury  by  horses  from  1842  to  1852.  The  following  year 
the  road  was  rebuilt  and  Shamokin  entered  upon  a  period  of  constant 
growth  which  has  known  no  decline.  In  1870  its  population  was 
4,320.  In  the  next  ten  years  that  was  doubled.  In  1890  there 
were  14,403  inhabitants.  Nearly  four  thousand  more  were  added  in 
the  next  ten  years  and  the  population  in  1910  was  19,588.  It  was 
estimated  that  approximately  one-fourth  were  foreigners,  with  Ital- 
ians, Poles,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians  and  Bohemians  predominating 
in  the  order  named.    Some  have  become  excellent  citizens. 

MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

Shamokin  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  November,  1864.  The 
present  area  under  municipal  direction  embraces  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  square  acres.  The  paid  officials  are  a  chief  burgess  at  a 
salary  of  f  1,000  per  annum;  borough  surveyor,  fGOO.OO  per  year; 
borough  solicitor,  |720.00  per  year;  and  treasurer,  f  150.00  per  year. 
The  council  is  composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  ten  wards 
into  which  the  borough  is  divided.  Its  meetings  are  held  in  the 
centrally  located  municipal  hall,  completed  in  1879,  and  recently 
improved  at  an  additional  expense  of  $15,000.  It  is  of  stone  structure 
and  fitly  serves  its  purpose. 

In  1912  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  within  the  borough 
limits  was  $5,348,991,  upon  which  was  a  levy  of  26  mills,  divided 
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for  all  purposes  among  the  following  funds:  General,  4  mills;  light, 
li  mills;  fire,  1  mill;  street  paving,  1  mill;  sinking,  ^  mill;  contin- 
gent, 1  mill;  school  tax,  12  mills;  State  and  county  taxes,  5  mills. 
The  total  net  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  borough  was  f  145,693.27. 

Since  1889  the  peace  of  the  borough  has  been  preserved  by  a  paid 
police  force,  and  in  1912  the  chief  received  fSO.OO  per  month,  and 
high  constable  f40.00  per  month;  and  four  patrolmen,  f 65.00  each 
per  month.  Of  the^  218  arrests  made,  88  were  fined,  33  served  time 
in  jail,  and  the  rest,  minor  offenses,  were  discharged.  The  general 
good  order  of  the  community  is  very  well  maintained. 

The  borough  has  a  volunteer  fire  department,  composed  of  five 
companies,  which  have  a  membership  of  eight  hundred  men.  The 
chief  alone  is  paid,  receiving  a  salary  amounting  to. f 200.00  per 
year,  but  an  annual  appropriation  of  f  1,800.00  is  divided  among 
the  five  companies  for  proper  maintenance.  The  buildings  and  equip- 
ment of  the  fire  department  are  valued  at  f  75,000  and  the  ownership 
is  vested  in  the  borough.  For  the  better  protection  of  the  community 
a  Gamewell  fire  alarm  system  of  twenty-seven  boxes  is  maintained, 
and  there  is  access  to  seventy  fire  hydrants  conveniently  located, 
each  having  sufficient  pressure  for  all  ordinary  fire  purposes.  The 
water  is  supplied  free  of  charge  by  the  private  companies  owning 
this  water  system.  In  recent  years  fire  losses  have  been  comparatively 
light  Notwithstanding  forty-nine  alarms  were  responded  to  in  1912, 
the  aggregated  losses  did  not  exceed  |50,000,  of  which  all  but  about 
one-tenth  was  covered  by  insurance. 

Shamokin  can  boast  of  a  larger  area  of  street  paving  than  most 
other  towns  of  its  size,  li^ighty  tliousand  square  yards  of  the  streets 
have  been  paved  with  brick,  laid  at  an  average  cost  of  |2.00  per 
square  yard;  10,000  square  yards  were  covered  with  asphaltum, placed 
at  a  cost  of  |2.45  per  square  yard.  Market  street,  one-half  mile  long 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide  between  building  lines,  has 
been  improved  with  a  forty-four  foot  center  park  plot,  the  driveways 
on  either  side  being  thirty  feet  wide  and  the  sidewalks  abutting 
eighteen  feet  wide.  Many  fine  maple  shade  trees  give  a  very  proper 
setting  to  this,  as  well  as  other  streets  of  the  borough.  And  while  the 
other  highways  are  not  as  wide  as  Market  street,  many  of  them  have 
attractive  and  distinctive  features  of  their  own.  Most  streets  appear 
to  excellent  advantage  in  consequence  of  the  superior  paving  which 
has  been  done.  Street  cleaning  is  done  under  the  direction  of  a 
borough  supervisor,  employed  at  a  salary  of  |70.00  per  month,  and 
is  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a  street  sweeping  machine  and 
laborers  with  shovels  and  brooms. 

The  borough  maintains  an  efficient  board  of  health,  of  five  mem- 
bers, having  a  health  officer  at  f600.00  per  year  and  a  secretary  at 
1300.00,  who  give  careful  attention  to  the  sanitary  matters  of  the 
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community.  Their  records  indicate  that  in  1912  there  were  575 
births  and  278  deaths.  The  largest  percentage  of  deaths  from  any 
one  cause  was  pneumonia,  about  one-tenth  having  died  from  that 
sickness.  The  health  board  abated  nearly  seven  hundred  nuisances 
and  made  record  of  about  four  hundred  communicable  diseases,  sev- 
enty-six being  typhoid  fever  and  two  hundred  and  forty-six  measles. 

The  sewerage  system  of  the  borough  is  good,  nearly  every  part 
being  benefited,  and  since  there  is  a  fall  of  eighteen  feet  in  the  dis- 
tance from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  corners  of  the  borough, 
the  service  is  very  effective.  The  sewage  is  emptied  into  the  sulphurous 
waters  of  Shamokin  creek,  which  seems  to  effectually  neutralize  its 
noxious  elements.  No  municipal  system  of  garbage  collection  is 
maintained,  the  work  being  done  by  private  parties  at  the  expense 
of  the  householders. 

Shamokin's  water  supply  is  furnished  by  private  enterprise.  The 
quality  is  most  excellent,  being  taken  from  a  watershed  ten  miles 
north  of  the  borough,  free  from  contamination,  where  one  hundred 
acres  of  storage  is  held  in  reserve.  The  gravity  system  used  secures 
a  pressure  of  nearly  one  hundred  pounds.  Fifty-eight  miles  of  supply 
mains  are  used  in  this  distribution,  their  size  vai-ying  from  twenty- 
four  inches  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  Where  water  is  furnished  by 
metered  rates  a  charge  is  made  of  from  four  to  twenty  cents  per  one 
hundred  cubic  feet,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  one  dollar  per  month. 
Water  is  also  supplied  at  flat  rates  for  dwellings,  the  minimum 
being  six  dollars  for  one  faucet  in  a  house,  with  other  charges  for 
service  embracing  modern  conveniences,  which  would  make  an  aver- 
age cost  of  about  twenty  dollars  per  year  per  residence. 

LIGHT,   FUEL  AND  LIVING  SUPPLIES. 

Electricity  for  lighting  and  power  is  supplied  by  a  private  corpo- 
ration whose  rates  for  household  use  are  based  on  a  minimum  charge 
of  75  cents  per  month  for  lighting  and  Jl.OO  for  power,  with  a  rate 
of  3  cents  to  9  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  The  same  company  supplies 
gas,  which  is  metered  for  various  purposes  at  a  rate  of  fl.50  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  with  a  liberal  discount  for  cash  payment,  and 
inducements  for  use  in  larger  quantities.  This  company  also  pro- 
vides illumination  for  public  use  through  the  medium  of  one  hundred 
and  two  arc  lights,  for  which  the  boiough  pays  $65.00  each  per  year, 
and  forty-six  incandescent  lights,  at  f21.40  each  per  year.  These 
services  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  the  town  being  well  lighted. 

Shamokin  enjoys  unusual  i)rivileges  in  the  matter  of  cheap  fuel, 
both  pea  coal  and  the  larger  sizes  being  furnished  at  minimum  ' 
prices. 

Curbstone  markets  are  permitted  in  the  borough  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  market  clerk,  whose  services  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  |30.00 
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a  niontb.  A  charge  of  from  five  cents  to  fifteen  cents  per  market  is 
made  for  the  privilege  of  curb  space,  where  farmer  and  hucksters 
usually  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  food.  But  there  are  besides 
numerous  stores  furnishing  general  living  commodities  at  ordinary 
prices. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

The  general  business  interests  of  the  borough  are  facilitated  by 
three  systems  of  steam  railways,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Beading  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  by  trolley  service.  The  latter  covers  eight 
of  Shamokin's  streets,  with  about  twelve  miles  of  tracks,  and  there 
are  outside  lines  extending  to  Edgewood,  Springfield,  Trevorton  and 
Mt.  Carmel.  The  town  has  had  railway  privileges  since  1838,  but  not 
very  effective  service  before  1854.  Numerous  passenger  trains  permit 
easy  travel  to  all  tlie  principal  points  of  the  country  and  the  freight 
service  is  equally  extensive. 

The  general  welfare  of  the  community  is  promoted  by  the  services 
of  two  each  express,  telephone  and  telegraph  companies. 

Shamokin's  post-office  is  housed  in  a  new  Federal  building  of  gray 
sandstone,  located  on  a  commanding  site  and  recently  completed  at 
a  cost  of  $68,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  on  which  it  stands.  The  office 
has  seven  clerks  and  ten  carriers,  gathering  mail  from  seventy-six 
boxes  and  receptacles,  located  at  convenient'  points  throughout  the 
borough.  There  are,  besides,  two  rural  routes  for  the  benefit  of 
suburban  residents.  Twelve  mails  are  received  and  dispatched  daily. 
The  business  of  the  office  in  the  past  year  amounted  to  f32,000,  which 
was  an  increase  of  $3,000  over  the  previous  year. 

From  1858  until  1863  the  life  of  the  press  of  Shamokin  was  ephe- 
meral. Since  that  time  newspapers  have  been  more  permanent,  in 
1912  there  were  three  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers  published, 
which  were  recognized  as  important  factors  in  the  social  and  the 
business  life  of  the  community. 

Shamokin  has  five  creditable  financial  institutions,  comprising  two 
national  banks,  two  trust  com])anies  and  one  State  bank.  Each  is 
housed  in  handsome  and  convenient  banking  houses,  the  property  of 
that  nature  being  valued  at  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  five  institutions  have  a  combined  capitalization  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Their  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
amount  to  more  tlian  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Resources 
of  every  nature  are  more  than  four  and  one-half  million  dollars,  and 
there  are  individual  deposits  amounting  to  over  three  million  dollars. 

The  boioufifh  has  been  especially  favored  in  the  matter  of  its  build- 
ing and  loan  associations.  In  1912  there  were  ten  successful  bodies 
of  that  nature,  whose  assets  aggregated  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars.    There  were  approximately  five  thousand  shareholders,  about 
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one-third  being  females.  The^■e  associations  have  disbursed  about  a 
half  million  dollars  and  had  assisted  during  the  year  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  members  in  securing  propertj'^  of  their  own. 


INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATION. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  early  coal  mining  of 
Shamokin  which  was  the  almost  exclusive  industry  carried  on  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  All  that  was  changed  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  more  recent  years,  but  never  to  the  extent  of 
displacing  its  relative  importance.  Large  corporations  have  assumed 
control  of  the  operations  now  carried  on  and  in  1912  that  industiy 
has  assumed  huge  proportions.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Shamokin 
district  of  the  middle  anthracite  region  ten  thousand  men  and  boys 
were  employed  with  wage  earnings  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  most  of  which  passed  into  the  life  of  the  borough.  The 
shipments  aggregated  about  six  million  tons  of  very  superior  coal, 
which  w^as  highly  esteemed  in  extended  markets.  These  developments 
brought  with  it  a  large  class  of  other  labor  which  appears  to  have 
been  fully  employed  in  a  variety  of  manufactures  of  iron,  silk,  cotton 
and  lumber  products,  represented  by  an  investment  of  a  million  of 
dollars  and  giving  occupation  to  about  three  thousand  persons,  among 
them  being  many  women  and  young  people.  In  addition,  many  men 
are  employed  by  the  various  railway  interests  of  the  place.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  fully  two  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  annually 
to  the  wage  earning  element  of  the  borou^  and  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity. 

Except  in  the  stress  of  unusual  disquietude  of  labor  disturbances 
harmonious  relations  exist  between  employers  and  employes.  The 
miners,  railroad  men  and  those  of  some  other  occupations  are  union- 
ized but  the  leadership  is  usually  discreet  enough  to  favor  prudent 
action.  Labor  contentions,  like  war  among  nations,  may  produce 
conditions  which  appear  to  justify  extreme  measures,  but  after  the 
adjustment,  which  must  invariably  follow,  but  little  remains  to  show 
that  any  one  has  been  actually  benetited.  The  new  course  generally 
leads  from  where  the  old  one  ended,  naturally  suggesting  the  folly 
of  breaking  off  at  all. 

Shamokin  appears  to  have  profited  by  some  labor  experiences  of 
the  past,  notably  tlie  great  railroad  riot  of  July  25,  1877,  and  the 
more  recent  anthracite  coal  strike  of  1902.  The  former  was  attended 
by  disastrous  results.  After  some  violent  demonstrations  a  mob 
was  formed  which  procee<led  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail- 
way station  which  was  looted.  But  the  law  abiding  elements  of  the 
town  after  quickly  organizing  themselves  into  two  vigilance  commit- 
tees, succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  guarded  the  property  of  the 
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community  two  weeks,  when  normal  conditions  were  restored.  The 
more  recent  disturbance  was  moie  of  a  sympathetic  nature  than  the 
result  of  a  direct  local  grievance,  but  its  existence  caused  much 
worry,  annoyance  and  losses  to  those  directly  concerned  and  the 
community  which  required  years  to  recover  from  the  evil  eflfects. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

The  fiftli  building  in  Shamokin  put  up  in  1837  was  a  school  house, 
in  which  the  public  school  system  was  established  the  following  year. 
Out  of  this  has  grown  the  splendid  school  Efystem  of  the  borough. 
This  included,  in  1912,  seven  very  fine  school  properties,  having  an 
approximate  value  of  more  than  one-half  million  dollars,  and  pro- 
viding seventy-seven  school  rooms.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  was 
3,545,  of  which  461  wei^e  in  attendance  at  the  high  school.  The  corps 
of  seventy-eight  teachers,  of  whom  sixty-six  were  females,  was  em- 
ployed under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  superintendent,  and  the 
average  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  was  one  dollar  and  sixty-eight 
cents.  The  district  maintains  nine  months  school.  As  showing  the 
general  attendance,  there  were  less  than  four  hundred  working  per- 
mits granted  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  past  year. 
As  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  to  impart  teciinical  education.  In  add> 
tion  to  the  public  schools,  the  Catholic  church  maintains  several 
fine  parochial  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
pupils.  The  borough  lacks  the  privileges  and  advantages  afforded 
by  public  libraries. 

The  Catholics  were  pioneers  in  establishing  church  services,  having 
had  separate  houses  of  worship  since  1840,  antedating  Protestant 
denominations  in  that  particular  by  ten  years.  In  1912  the  com- 
munity had  twenty-four  church  edifices  belonging  to  the  various 
denominations  and  had  acquired  property  having  an  aggregated  value 
of  nearly  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  membership 
was  large  and  consistently  devoted  to  the  principles  professed  by  the 
various  organizations. 

GENERAL  CIVIC  FEATURES. 

The  area  of  land  available  for  the  building  of  homes  is  limited  and 
high  in  price,  especially  for  the  more  desirable  locations.  Many  of 
the  dwellings  are  double  wooden  buildings,  the  more  than  four  thou- 
sand families  of  the  borough  living  in  several  hundred  less  than  that 
number  of  residences.  It  has  been  estimated  that  37  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  home  owners.  Owing  to  the  friendly  encourage- 
ment of  building  and  loan  associations  many  working  people  have 
built  double  houses,  occupying  one  and  deriving  an  income  from  the 
other  rented.     Such  example  has  been  wholesome  in  promoting  bet- 
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ter  citizenship.  Rents  are  comparatively  high.  A  six-room  hoiise 
commands  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month.  Larger  resi- 
dences rent  for  twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  and  the  selling  price  is  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  ten  thousand  dollars  per  p^ope^t3^ 

Shamokin  has  no  park  system  except  the  small  space  on  its  princi- 
pal street  and  the  plot  in  the  rear  of  the  municipal  building,  on  an 
elevation  on  the  south  bank  of  Shamokin  creek.  On  this  has  been 
placed  a  soldiers'  monument  of  attractive  and  generous  proportions. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  civic  cJub  of  ladies,  which  was  organi- 
ized  in  1909,  and  which  has  a  large  and  active  membership,  several 
play  grounds  have  been  created  and  equipped,  but  there  should  be  a 
more  general  eifort  to  provide  accessible  parks  for  the  benefit  of  a 
population  of  the  nature  here  found.  It  craves  and  needs  the  means 
for  proper  recreation  and  sane  diversion.  The  women  have  brought 
about  also  some  other  creditable  town  betterments,  as  the  placing 
of  many  waste  paper  receptacles,  securing  lectures  on  hygiene  in 
schools,  instructing  girls  in  the  art  of  sewing,  and  aiding  to  keep 
children  from  loitering  on  the  streets  at  night. 

The  present  borough  administration  has  made  a  creditable  record 
for  municipal  progress  and  the  Shamokin  of  to-day  is  vastly  superior 
to  some  periods  of  its  past,  witli  much  auspicious  promise  for  still 
better  conditions  in  the  future.  Business,  professional,  fraternal 
and  social  life  have  been  placed  upon  modern  planes  of  thought  and 
conduct  and  each  appears  to  be  aggressive  enough  to  properly  con- 
serve its  own  best  interests  and  to  advance  along  lines  of  improved 
welfare  leading  to  the  life  yet  to  come  within  this  thriving  com- 
munity. 


VENANGO  COUNTY. 

Venango  county,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  bordered 
by  Crawford,  Warren,  Forest,  Clarion,  Butler  and  Mercer,  comprises 
an  area  of  658  square  miles,  and  contains  twenty-one  townships,  nine 
boroughs  and  two  cities,  both  of  which  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  surface  is  of  a  diversified  nature,  many  portions  being 
extremely  rugged  and  not  adapted  to  cultivation.  This  ruggedness 
is  the  result  of  great  upheavals  and  subsidences  during  our  globe's 
formative  ages.  Venango  gives  many  striking  illustrations  of  the 
shrinking  and  collapsing,  which  followed  the  heated  era  through 
which  our  earth  once  passed,  and  affords  tlie  geological  student  many 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  study  of  convulsions  which  rent  the 
surface  at  remote  periods,  forming  the  hills  and  gorges  of  the  present. 
Thus  the  stone  formations  of  the  county  afford  many  mute  evidences 
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of  upheavals  and  the  action  of  fire  by  which  the  sandstone  on  which 
the  elevations  rest  is  so  cracked,  broken  and  contorted  as  to  be 
rendered  worthless  for  building  operations  in  some  cases.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  prevailing  sandstone,  limestone  is  also  found  in  the  south- 
er;i  portion  of  the  county. 

Yet,  despite  these  convulsions  of  nature,  many  parts  of  tlie  county 
are  level,  with  a  productive  soil  that  responds  liberally  to  the  labors 
of  the  husbandman.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  some  of  the  south- 
ern townships,  as  Scrubgrass  and  Clinton,  in  the  Sugar  creek  and 
French  creek  valleys,  and  in  Allegheny  and  some  other  northern 
townships.  In  these  sections  both  farming  and  the  dairy  industry 
aflord  rich  returns  to  the  citizens  engaged  in  these  occupations. 
According  to  the  census  of  1910  the  total  improved  farm  acreage  of 
the  county  was  but  a  little  more  than  one- third  of  its  entire  land 
area,  there  being  145,813  acres  ^labraced  in  2,793  farms  reported. 
These  were  valued  at  more  tlian  eight  million  dollars.  The  most 
profitable  farm  crops  were  hay  and  forage,  followed  by  corn  and 
potatoes,  with  a  considerable  acreage  of  buckwheat. 

Venango  is  one  of  the  best  watered  counties  of  the  State.  It  is 
traversed  by  tlie  Alleglieny  river  which  cuts  a  winding  and  irregular 
course  through  the  heart  of  the  county,  receiving  many  tributaries, 
amongst  which  are  French,  Oil,  Sugar,  Sandy,  Scrubgrass  and  Pit- 
hole  creeks.  In  the  days  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  county,  when 
luxuriant  forests  covered  the  greater  part  of  its  expanse,  both  the 
Allegheny  and  its  affluent  French  cieek,  as  well  as  several  smaller 
tributaries,  were  navigable,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  fadlitieB 
for  travel  at  tliat  early  period.  It  is  a  singular  feature  that  tine 
springs  which  are  perennial  in  their  supplies,  are  found  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  hills  of  this  county. 

From  a  very  early  time  in  its  history  Venango  county  has  been 
replete  with  actions  of  interesting  and  historic  characters.  A  favor- 
ite hunting  ground  of  the  Indian,  on  its  hills  and  valleys  still  linger 
the  foot-prints  of  the  aboriginal  race  whose  origin  is  enshrouded 
in  so  much  mystery.  Some  of  the  historic  events  connected  with 
the  county's  settlement  will  be  brought  out,  in  the  account  of  the 
cities  included  in  these  sketches. 

THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  IN  VENANGO. 

Oiiginally  tlie  lumber  cut  out  of  the  virgin  forests  and  rafted  down 
the  river  was  the  greatest  natural  resource  of  this  county;  but  a 
few  years  before  the  civil  war,  at  a  time  when  the  lumber  supply 
was  well  nigh  exhausted,  the  discovery  of  vast  stores  of  petroleum, 
in  many  sections  of  western  Pennsylvania,  gave  a  new  direction  and 
'impulse  to  the  activities  of  the  county.  It  became  the  very  heart  of 
the  I^ennsylvania  oil  I'egion.    The  palmy  days  of  this  industry  pro- 
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duced  scenes  rivaling  in  intensity  of  interest  anything  ever  painted 
in  fiction,  and  then  were  laid  the  foundations  of  many  colossal  for- 
tunes. The  sketches  of  P'ranklin  and  Oil  City  will  deal  in  detail 
with  the  rise  and  progi*ess  of  tlie  oil  industries  of  Venango  county. 
The  capital  invested  in  this  business,  in  these  two  cities,  is  over 
112,000,000,  while  the  market  value  of  the  annual  production  is  f  12,- 
600,000.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  400,  with  50  more  doing 
the  clerical  work  in  the  offices  devoted  to  this  industry. 

The  coal  and  iron  mines  of  the  county,  while  not  of  as  large  area 
or  as  rich  in  production  as  those  of  some  other  sections,  have  been 
a  material  element  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  and 
the  comfort  of  its  citizens. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

Venango  has  exerted  an  influence  in  the  State  and  nation  much 
greater  than  would  naturally  be  expected  from  so  limited  an  area. 
The  county  seat,  Franklin,  has  been  termed  "The  Nursery  of  Great 
Men."  Amid  the  rugged  hills  and  majestic  scenery  of  the  county 
have  been  reared  a  succession  of  men  of  broad  views  and  exalted 
ideals  whose  power  has  been  felt  in  State  and  national  legislation 
and  in  the  courts  of  the  country.  Others  have  left  fine  impressions 
in  business  and  military  affairs. 

The  present  population  of  the  county  is  85.3  square  mile.  Recent 
censuses  have  shown  a  gratifying  increase  in  each  decade.  The  popu- 
lation of  46,640  shown  in  1890,  increased  to  49,648  in  1900;  while 
the  census  of  1910  gave  a  population  of  56,359,  an  increase  of  13.5 
per  cent,  during  the  decade.  The  rural  population  shows  the  very 
healthy  condition  of  46.8  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  of  the'l910  census  shows  that  the  white 
population,  at  that  time,  was  55,807,  while  541,  or  less  than  one  per 
cent.,  were  Negroes.  Of  Indians,  Chinese  and  Japanese  there  were 
but  eleven  representatives  in  the  population  of  the  county. 

A  further  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  last  census  shows  that 
43,020,  or  76.3  per  cent,  of  the  county^s  population,  were  of  native 
white  parentage;  8,525,  or  15.1  per  cent,  of  foreign  or  mixed  percent- 
age; while  the  foreign  born  whites  number  4,262,  or  7.6  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population.  Tn  the  last  mentioned  class  Germany  leads 
Mdth  865 ;  Ireland  comes  second,  with  694 ;  and  Austria  comes  third, 
with  593.  Then  follow,  in  order,  Russia,  with  489;  England,  387; 
Canada,  293;  Italy,  259;  Sweden,  207:  Hungary,  147;  and  Scotland, 
129.  Wales,  Denmark,  Switzerland  and  several  other  countries  are 
also  represented  by  figures  totaling  199.  Venango,  in  1910,  contained 
4,930  inhabitants  who  were  native  born  but  with  both  parents  of 
foreign  birth.  Here  again  Germany  and  Ireland  head  the  list  with 
1,562  and  1,436  persons  respectively.     The  remainder  came  princi- 
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pally  from  England,  Russia,  Sweden,  Austria,  Scotland  and  Italy 
in  the  order  named. 

The  same  census  reports  Venango  as  containing  16,459  males  of 
voting  age,  of  which  number  687  were  illiterates,  being  a  percentage 
of  4.2.  Of  the  entire  population  of  the  county  over  ten  years  of  age, 
4.5,016  in  number,  1,608  were  illiterates,  the  percentage  being  3.6.  The 
number  of  children  of  school  age  was  16,297,  while  those  enrolled  as 
in  attendance  in  tlie  schools  totaled  10,400. 

The  number  of  dwellings  in  tlie  county  was  12,302,  housing  families 
which  numbered  12,890. 


OIL  CITY. 


Oil  City,  located  at  the  confluence  of  Oil  creek  with  the  Allegheny 
river,  occupies  an  exceedingly  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  by  high  ele- 
vations of  the  upper  ranges  of  the  Allegheny  mountain  chain.  Being 
a  little  northwest  of  the  cential  portion  of  Venango  county,  it  has 
an  elevation  of  1,045  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  extent  is  about  three 
miles  in  length  by  two  in  width,  covering  an  area  of  approximately 
2,300  acres.  By  rail  it  is  distant  one  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  from 
Pittsburgh  and  tliree  hundred  and  lilty-one  miles  from  Harrisburg. 
The  climate  of  this  section  is  geneniDy  pleasant  in  summer  but  often 
heavy  fogs  prevail  morning  and  evenings.  The  winters  are  usually 
cold  and  uncomfortable.  As  one  approaches  the  city  he  obtains  an 
evidence  of  its  leading  industry  by  being  assailed  by  the  strong  odor 
of  crude  petroleum,  so  extensively  produced  here,  but  that  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  a  disagreeable  feature. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

It  required  a  long  time  and  an  alternation  of  successes  and  reve;  ses 
to  evolve  from  what  was  once  a  tangled  forest  to  the  present  bustling 
city.  Two  lines  of  business  originally  determined  the  location  of  a 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Oil  creek,  one  was  the  constniction  here 
of  an  iron  furnace;  the  other,  the  advantages  afforded  to  raftsmen 
by  the  eddy  of  the  stream.  The  first  of  these  industries  was  closed 
in  1849.  The  second  gradually  dwindled  away  in  consei|uence  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  forests.  Both  were  replaced  about  1860-61  by 
the  oil  industry  which  soon  assumed  great  proportions. 

This  territory  was  a  portion  of  the  original  hunting  ground  of  the 
Senecas,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  confederated  Six  Nations.  Their 
celebrated  chief,  Complanter,  gave  his  name  to  a  stream  in  this 
vicinity  and  also  to  a  township  upon  which  was  located  subsequently 
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a  large  portion  of  the  Oil  City  of  to-day.  In  the  valley  of  Oil  creek 
the  aborigines  once  held  immense  annual  gatherings.  There  aie 
evidences,  however,  in  this  valley  of  the  existence  of  a  yet  earlier 
people  than  the  Indians.  The  earliest  settlers  found  at  a  number  of 
points  between  Oil  City  and  Titusville  huge  pits  sunk  into  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  some  square,  some  oblong  in 
shape,  cribbed  with  split  logs  after  the  manner  of  frontier  stockades, 
the  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  oil  having  thoroughly  preserved  the 
wood.  Some  of  these  pits,  which  had  been  used,  evidently,  for  the 
gathering  and  storage  of  oil,  were  of  considerable  extent.  The  oldest 
traditions  of  the  Seneca  Indians  gave  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the 
people  who  had  constructed  or  used  these  pits. 

Complanter's  lands,  or  O^BeeFs  flats,  as  they  were  sometimes 
called,  near  tlie  present  location  of  Oil  City,  passed  through  a  con- 
siderable number  of  successive  changes  in  ownership,  the  tracing  of 
which  is  not  germane  to  the  main  object  of  this  report.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1825  that  an  actual  settlement  was  made  at  the  mouth 
of  Oil  creek,  when  a  firm  composed  of  Mathias  Stockberger,  William 
Kinnear  and  Kichard  Noyes,  erected  here  the  Oil  Creek  Iron  Furnace. 
In  that  year  Stockberger  purchased  one  thousand  acres  of  this  land 
for  f  1,000.  Thirty-nine  years  later  the  Petroleum  Farms  Association 
paid  1750,000  for  three  hundred  acres  of  the  same  tract. 

It  was  in  August,  1859,  that  the  boring  of  the  Drake  well,  on  Oil 
creek,  near  Titusville,  was  completed,  oil  being  struck  at  a  depth 
of  about  seventy  feet  The  success  which  followed,  the  vast  outputs 
of  oil,  the  colossal  fortunes  made  so  suddenly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  Venango  county,  which  then  had  marvelous  develop- 
ment. By  1860  the  rush  to  the  oil  region  was  on  in  aU  its  intensity, 
presenting  scenes  which  fairly  rivaled  the  incidents  attending  the 
rush  to  the  California  gold  fields  about  a  decade  before. 

It  was  but  a  brief  time  until  in  the  available  space  of  the  valley  of 
Oil  creek  derricks  were  clustered  thickly  together  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  new  industry  Oil  creek 
afforded  the  principal  means  of  transportation  for  the  oil  produced 
from  the  wells  along  its  banks  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This 
was  accomplished  by  use  of  flat  bottomed  boats  floated  down  the 
stream  through  the  agency  of  artificial  floods,  produced  from  time 
to  time,  by  releasing  the  dammed  up  waters  collected  into  reservoirs 
from  many  minor  sti  earns. .  At  Oil  City  the  oil  was  transferred  to 
larger  vessels  for  the  voyage  down  the  Allegheny  to  Pittsburgh.  Thus 
the  location  of  the  present  OH  City  was  determined  largely  by  the 
advantages  presented  by  the  confluence  of  the  streams. 

GROWTH  INTO  A  MUNICIPALITY. 

At  various  times  from  1859  to  18i>4  different  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals had  plotted  out  town  sites  and  sold  building  lots  in  this 
19 
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vicinity  until  five  contiguous  borougiis  had  arisen,  causing  so  great 
a  confusion  and  dasliing  of  interests  tliat,  on  petition  of  citizens, 
the  Venango  county  court  in  1866  decieed  their  union  into  one  bor- 
ough, named  Venango  City.  The  joining  of  Venango  City  and  Oil 
City  borough,  incorporated  in  1862,  into  one  municipality  was  affected 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  3,  1871.  On  January, 
1881,  Oil  City  replaced  her  first  charter  by  organizing  under  the 
Wallace  act  It  is  owing  to  these  various  private  entei  prises  in  town 
building,  here  briefly  mentioned,  that  some  of  the  south  side  streets 
present  so  much  irregularity  of  shape. 

During  the  years  of  its  gi owth  Oil  City,  at  various  times,  has  suf- 
fered much  from  floods  and  fires.  The  St.  Patrick  Day  flood  of 
1865  entailed  a  loss  to  buildings  and  properties  estimated  at  f5,- 
000,000.  A  great  flood  in  April,  1866,  was  followed  the  next  month 
by  a  fire  from  which  the  loss  was  fully  |1,000,000.  On  June  5,  1892, 
in  addition  to  a  vast  property  loss,  forty-seven  lives  were  lost  by  a 
destructive  fire  and  flood.  There  have  been  other  similar  catasto- 
phies  strewn  along  the  years,  but  from  all  these  disasters,  as  well 
as  from  the  business  depressions  caused  by  extreme  fluctuations  in 
tlie  oil  business,  the  indomitable  people  of  Oil  City  have  risen,  with 
added  energy,  to  new  improvements  and  new  enterprises,  indicated 
by  the  present  city. 

MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

The  population  of  Oil  City  was  15,657,  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  an  increase  of  2,393  during  the  decade.  Of  this  number  7,731 
were  males,  7,926  females.  There  were  but  187  Negioes  in  the  entire 
population,  and  9,517  whites  were  of  native  parentage.  Of  the  for- 
eign nationalities  represented  the  Irish  held  the  lead,  closely  followed 
in  point  of  number  by  the  Germans,  Austrians  and  the  Russians. 

The  officials  of  the  city  government  are  a  mayor,  who  receives 
a  compensation  of  $500.00  per  year,  city  controller,  city  engineer, 
treasurer  and  solicitor. 

The  aggregate  property  valuation  of  Oil  City  is  f  9,213,525,  on  a 
basis  of  assessment  at  about  two- thirds  of  the  real  value.  The  amount 
exempted  from  taxation  is  |893,230,  leaving  18,320,295,  on  which 
taxes  are  assessed  with  the  following  miUage: 

For  city  purposes, 7  mills. 

For  school  purposes,   11  mills. 

For  county  purposes, 5  mills. 

There  are  in  the  city  a  total  of  5,067  taxables. 

The  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  water 
department,  is  |02,645.43.  The  bonded  debt  is  $84,000,  with  a  floating 
debt  of  f3,000,   making   the  entire   liabilities  of   the  municipality 

$87,000. 
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The  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  police  department 
during  the  past  year  was  |7,800.  The  department  consists  of  a  chief, 
at  a  salary  of  |80.00  per  month ;  a  captain,  at  |70.00  per  month,  and 
seven  patrolmen  who  each  receive  |65.00  monthly.  During  the  year 
six  hundred  arrests  were  made,  largely  for  minor  offenses. 

Oil  City  has,  approximately,  fifty  miles  of  streets.  Of  these  a 
length  of  88,921  feet,  totaling  258,015  square  yards,  have  been  paved 
with  brick  at  varying  costs.  One  street  of  half  a  mile  in  length  has 
been  laid  with  asphalt  paving.  Although  more  than  100,000  square 
feet,  or  a  total  length  of  over  three  miles,  of  cement  sidewalks  have 
been  laid,  yet  many  wooden  walks  are  still  in  use  in  various  parts 
of  the  municipality.  During  the  past  year  |283.00  was  expended  in 
supplying  new  street  signs.  The  cleaning  of  the  streets  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  street  superintendent,  and  the  thoroughfares  are  kept 
in  a  comparatively  clean  condition  by  a  system  of  sweeping  and 
flushing. 

Oil  City  possesses  an  energetic  health  board.  Its  report  for  the 
past  year  shows  211  deaths  within  the  municipal  limits,  of  which 
number  108  were  males  and  103  females;  and  341  births,  of  which 
number  168  w^ere  males  and  173  females.  The  number  of  cases  of 
contagious  diseases  reported  was  471. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  a  plumb- 
ing inspector  has  been  appointed  for  the  examination  of  all  plumbing, 
old  and  new.  At  present  he  receives  his  compensation  from  the  in- 
spection fees  charged,  but  the  board  of  health  has  made  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  councils  that  this  official  be  placed  on  a  fixed  salary. 

Annual  inspections,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  State, 
are  made  of  dairies  supplying  milk  and  cream  to  Oil  City.  The 
results  obtained  from  these  inspections  have  been  quite  gratifying, 
it  being  claimed  that  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  in  this  city  will  more  than  compare  favorably  with  con- 
ditions found  elsewhere. 

At  present  the  collection  of  garbage  is  made  by  private  parties  at 
a  charge  of  fifty  cents  per  month  to  each  householder.  This  refuse 
is  delivered  at  the  city  incinerating  plant  and  burned  free  by  the 
city,  which  employs  a  garbage  burner  at  a  compensation  of  $60.00 
per  month.  The  collection  of  the  garbage  at  municipal  expense  is 
being  agitated  with  every  indication  that  this  method  will  be  adopted 
soon. 

The  city  now  has  164,847  feet  of  completed  sewers,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  more  than  thirty-one  miles  of  sewer  lines.  As  to  the  material 
employed,  there  are  2,257  feet  of  concrete  sewers;  4,700  feet  con- 
structed with  brick  or  stone,  and  157,890  feet  in  which  tile  has  been 
used.  The  various  outlets  of  the  Oil  City  sewer  system  are  into  the 
waters  of  Oil  creek  and  the  Allegheny,  at  most  convenient  points. 

19—10—1913. 
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The  municipal  water  plant,  with  a  series  of  drilled  wells  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  feet  in  depth,  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  From  this  the  water  is  pumped  into  a  reservoir  on  the  hillside 
where  it  is  settled  and  then  pumped  to  second  reservoir,  from  which 
i1  is  piped  into  the  city  by  gravity.  A  pressure  of  110  pounds  is  main- 
tained with  two  })umps,  having  an  extreme  capacity  of  three  and  a 
half  million  gallons  daily,  and  a  half  million  gallons  capacity  pump 
on  the  low  pressure  lines.  The  reservoirs  have  a  combined  capacity 
of  almost  four  millions  of  gallons.  The  amount  expended  in  the 
construction  of  this  plant  approximated  |500,000.  During  the  past 
year  the  earnings  of  the  water  lepartment  were  |68,306.85,  which 
exceeded  the  disbursements  by  $4,297.42. 

By  action  of  the  city  authorities  all  consumers  are  obliged  to 
connect  meters  with  their  service.  This  has  resulted  in  abating  a 
serious  waste  of  water,  without  at  all  lessening  the  revenues.  The 
number  of  meters  in  service  at  the  present  time  is  3,510,  with  359 
consumers  whose  supply  is  not  yet  metered.  Within  a  short  time 
all  of  the  latter  class  will  also  be  supplied  with  meters. 

Recently,  for  a  consideration  of  f  13,000,  the  city  bought  up  an 
independent  water  plant  which  had  been  operating  in  the  tenth  ward. 
Arrangements  have  been  carried  on  for  the  drilling  of  four  additional 
wells.  It  is  believed  that  with  this  added  supply  tlie  city  will  have 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  be  prepared  amply  for  any  exigency 
which  may  arise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fine  quality  of  the  water 
will  be  maintained  fully. 

The  Oil  City  fire  department,  consisting  of  four  companies,  quar- 
tered in  as  many  well  located  fire  houses,  is  a  paid  service.  The 
chief  of  the  department  is  compensated  at  the  rate  of  fSO.OO  per 
month;  the  several  drivers  receive  ?70.00  per  month  and  twenty 
minute  men  are  paid  each  |15.00  per  month.  Seven  horses  are  kept 
Efficient  service  is  aided  by  the  thirty-five  Gamewell  fire  alarms  used 
and  the  267  hydrants  judiciously  located  in  accessible  parts  of  the 
city.  In  the  past  year  the  city  suffered  losses  from  sixty-six  fires, 
amounting  to  f44,309.60,  mainly  covered  by  insurance. 


LIVING  SUPPLIES.  FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

Oil  (^ity  does  not  possess  market  houses.  Hucksters  and  the 
various  stores  supply  its  citizens  with  food  supplies  at  about  the 
same  prices  which  prevail  in  other  localities  of  this  section. 

Natural  gas  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  fuel,  both  for  domestic 
purposes  and  in  manufacturing.  The  gas  wells  are  located  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Speechly  district,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city. 
The  gas  is  furnished  to  consumers  by  meter  rates,  twenty-eight  cents 
net  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  being  the  present  charge. 
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Electric  lighting  is  supplied  by  the  Oil  City  Street  Railway  plant. 
The  city  uses  196  arc  street  lights  of  a  nominal  2,000  candle  power, 
and  31  watt  incandescent  lights,  of  60  candle  power.  For  the  former 
the  city  pays  |60.00  for  each  lamp,  and  for  the  latter  the  charge  for 
each  lamp  is  |23.00.  The  introduction  of  the  Tungsten  lamps  in  the 
street  lighting  equipment  has  produced  very  satisfactory  results,  hav- 
ing augmented  the  iluminating  power  of  the  lights  at  a  very  small 
additional  expense.  Electric  power  for  domestic  lighting  and  busi- 
ness purposes  is  supplied  by  the  same  company,  at  rates  varying 
from  10  cents  to  12  cents  per  kilowatt  for  domestic  use.  There 
is  a  great  reduction  on  electricity  furnished  in  larger  quantities, 
for  power  and  industrial  purposes,  the  charge  running  as  low  as 
3  cents  per  kilowatt. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

The  railroad  facilities  of  Oil  City  are  exceptionally  good.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Erie  Railroad  have  a  large  union 
passenger  station  within  half  a  block  of  the  business  center  of  the 
city,  from  which  fifty  passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily.  The 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  entering  from  the  north 
through  a  long  tunnel,  under  a  high  hill  contiguous,  has  a  station  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  tonnage 
in  and  out  of  Oil  City  of  the  three  railroads  aggregates  nearly  1,- 
000,000  of  tons  anually;  and  the  total  miscellaneous  freight  passing 
through  the  Oil  City  yards  in  both  directions  amounted  to  nearly 
8,000,000  tons  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

There  are  over  five  miles  of  electric  railways  on  the  streets  of  the 
city  and  the  entire  system  extends  over  thirty-two  miles  of  line,  to 
Franklin  and  other  adjacent  points.  The  rates  are  reasonable  and  the 
service  is  generally  well  maintained. 

The  Oil  City  post-office  occupies  the  new  Federal  building  erected  in 
1905,  at  a  cost  of  |85,000,  to  which  an  addition  is  now  being  made, 
costing  125,000.  The  location  is  on  the  north  bank  of  Oil  Creek,  on 
Seneca  street,  quite  near  the  municipal  building.  It  is  ranked  as  a 
first  class  office,  employing  thirteen  office  clerks  and  thirteen  city 
mail  carriers.  Two  rural  routes  and  two  star  routes  are  connected 
with  the  office.  Nineteen  outgoing  and  eighteen  incoming  mails  are 
dispatched  and  received  daily.  Scattered  through  the  city  arfe  ninety- 
one  mail  boxes,  from  which  collections  are  made.  A  post-office  station 
and  also  a  sub-station  are  located  on  the  South  side.  The  receipts 
of  the  office  for  the  past  year  totaled  f70,000,  an  increase  of  |8,000 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  city  supports  three  well  conducted  daily  papers,  one  of  which 
also  issues  a  semi- weekly  edition.  The  "Oil  City  Derrick"  is  regarded 
as  high  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  oil  industry. 
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Five  express,  two  telegraph  and  two  telephone  companies  do 
business  in  the  city.  Telephone  service  is  supplied  at  from  f  18.00 
to  ?21.00  a  year  for  private  residences  and  the  rate  for  business  places 
ranges  from  $24.00  to  $36.00  annually. 

Oil  City  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  stability  and  high  standing 
of  its  financial  institutions.  Three  national  banks,  one  State  bank 
and  one  trust  company  are  all  well  housed  and  ably  conducted,  con- 
taining all  the  necessary  improvements  and  latest  facilities  in  their 
line.  The  combined  capital  of  these  institutions  aggregates  $700,000, 
with  surplus  and  undivided  profits  amounting  to  $1,011,407.41.  The 
deposits  were  $7,186,141.89  and  the  total  resources  of  the  five  insti- 
tutions aggregates  $9,090,687.88.  Four  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  been  prominent  factors  in  furnishing  the  city  with  many 
comfortable  homes.  Their  total  authorized  capital  is  $27,000,000.  The 
number  of  shares  borrowed  on  was  6,616i;  not  borrowed  on,  9,486^. 
Of  the  shareholders,  1,114  were  males;  605  females.  During  the  past 
year  these  associations  assisted  in  the  building  or  purchasing  of  129 
homes. 

INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATION. 

The  last  national  census  shows  the  existence  of  thirty-four  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Oil  City,  which  gave  emi)loyment  to  1,593 
persons,  to  whom  were  paid  salaries  and  wages  aggregating  $1,- 
130,000  for  the  year.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  estab- 
lishments was  $3,847,000  and  the  value  of  their  products  was  $4,- 
122,000. 

Naturally  tlie  leading  industries  of  Oil  City  were  the  refining  of 
petroleum,  seven  extensive  refineries  being  located  here,  and  the 
manufacture  of  boilers,  engines,  oil  tanks,  oil  well  supplies  and 
other  material  connected  with  the  petroleum  industry.  But  there 
are  other  industries,  secondary  to  these,  which  add  materially  to 
the  citj-'s  prosperity.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  residing 
beyond  the  city's  limits  find  employment  in  its  various  establish 
ments  here  operated.  Although  some  of  the  manufactured  products 
of  Oil  City  are  used  locally,  a  very  large  proportion  is  shipped  to 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Skilled  labor  finds  ready  employment 
at  a  remunerative  compensation.  Consequently  but  few  unemployed 
men  can- be  found  at  any  time  in  Oil  City:  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
tliere  is  not  much  demand  for  female  labor.  Although  the  various 
industrial  avocations  are  extensively  organized,  labor  troubles  or 
strikes  are  almost  unknown  and  relations  between  employer  and 
employe  are  usually  cordial. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

In  educational  matters  Oil  City  stands  well.  Nine  commodious 
and  well  equipped  public  school  buildings,  valued  at  $240,000,  occupy 
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prominent  positions  in  various  sections  of  the  city.  These  are  offi- 
cered by  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  The  entire  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  schools  is  2,438,  out  of  a  population  of  4,201  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years.  The  entire  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  is  2,517,  of  which  number 
1,049  are  enrolled.  The  returns  of  the  recent  census  show  that  of 
children  of  foreign  birth,  or  whose  parents  were  of  foreign  birth, 
quite  as  large  a  percentage  attends  the  schools  as  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  native  white  parents.  The  same  statement  is  true  of 
the  comparatively  small  Negro  population.  Two  large  parochial 
schools  are  taught  by  Sisters  connected  with  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  There  is,  also,  a  well  equipped  business  college  in 
Oil  City,  which  offers  educational  advantages  along  the  various 
lines  of  instruction  in  commercial  and  business  matters.  Very  few 
labor  certificates  are  granted  to  children  of  school  age. 

The  Carnegie  Library,  located  on  the  South  Side,  is  housed  in  a 
well  built  and  commodious  two-story  building  of  native  sandstone. 
When  the  library  building  was  donated  by  Andrew  Carnegie  the 
gift  was.  accompanied  witli  a  stipulation  that  the  city  should  supply 
13,000  annually  for  maintenance.  This  amount  is  appropriated  each 
year  from  the  general  revenues  of  the  municipality.  The  total  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  library  is  12,782,  and  the  extent  of  the  circulation 
for  the  year  just  closed  was  56,230.  Of  this  number  41,976  books 
were  issued  to  adults;  14,254  to  juveniles.  The  total  number  of 
registrations  in  force  is  5,502,  of  whom  25  are  non-residents.  The 
reading  room  attendance  for  the  year  was  22,034.  The  large  assembly 
hall  on  the  second  floor  of  the  library  building  is  used  by  various 
literary  clubs  of  the  city  and  also  for  lecture  purposes. 

The  church  properties  of  the  city,  representative  of  nearly  all  the 
leiiding  denominations  of  our  land,  are  valued  at  an  aggregate  of 
about  1700,000.  A  number  of  the  church  buildings  are  handsome 
structures  occupying  elevations  and  desirable  street  corners  of  the 
city. 

During  the  j)ast  year  $100,000  has  been  raised  by  subscription 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  and  modern  Young  Men^s  Christian 
Association  building  on  Seneca  street,  near  the  post-office,  which, 
when  completed,  will  be  quite  an  addition  to  the  town's  instru- 
mentalities in  the  work  of  uplifting  the  community. 

All  the  churches  have  large  memberships,  with  a  good  attendance 
at  the  various  services.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Bible  classes  and 
several  organizations  connected  with  the  different  churches.  The 
Oil  City  Ministerial  Association  and  the  Salvation  Army,  working 
in  conjunction,  do  much  effective  work  in  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  poor  and  needy. 
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GENERAL  CIVIC  FEATURES. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  householders 
own  their  own  homes.  The  crowded  residential  condition  of  some 
portions  of  the  larger  cities  does  not  exist  here,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  3,501  families  are  housed  in  3,285  buildings. 

Property  values  in  Oil  City  are  regarded  as  being  high,  eight- 
room  houses  with  conveniences,  in  the  best  locations,  selling  at 
prices  varying  from  f3,500  to  f  10,000,  while  workingmen's  homes, 
of  a  somewhat  humbler  character  or  in  less  choice  locations,  bring 
from  |2,500  to  $4,000.  Rents  are  also  high,  ranging  ftom  flO.OO  per 
month  for  the  inferior  dwellings  to  |45.00  and  even  higher  for  better 
pi'operties  in  desirable  locations. 

That  the  houses  are  more  closely  crowded  together  than  is  desirable 
arises  to  some  extent  from  the  irregular  surface  of  the  city,  causing 
the  streets^  and  dwelling  houses  to  rise  tier  upon  tier  above  the 
))iisy  bustle  of  the  lower  business  portion.  Many  wooden  sidewalks 
still  exist.  These,  together  with  the  mud  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
first  and  second  wards,  detract  from  the  city's  appearance.  Added 
to  this,  the  older  houses  of  the  hillsides  stand  out  conspicuously, 
in  some  cases,  covered  with  the  grime  and  dirt  of  many  years.  Few 
buildings  of  the  city  rise  to  a  height  of  four  stories,  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  one  six-story  structure,  there  are  none  above 
that  height. 

The  Oil  City  Hospital,  well  located  in  a  prominent  position  on 
Cottage  Hill,  is  assisted,  materially,  in  its  work  by  an  annual  State 
appropriation  of  several  thousand  dollars.  It  does  a  large  amount 
of  charity  work  and  emergency  cases  are  frequently  quite  numerous. 

Oil  City  has  but  one  public  park  located  within  its  limits,  namely, 
Hasson  Park,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevation  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city.  It  has  an  area  of  about  forty  acres,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  little  improved  except  by  the  planting  of  some  trees 
and  the  laying  out  of  a  number  of  drives.  Its  location  is  such  that 
when  properly  improved  it  will  be  a  spot  of  more  than  ordinary 
beauty. 

Along  the  line  of  the  street  railway,  about  four  miles  south  of  the 
cily  and  equidistant  between  it  and  Franklin,  is  Monarch  Park, 
containing  about  twenty-five  acres,  with  many  amusement  places, 
]  avilions,  fine  drives,  walks  and  trees.  Iron,  sulphur  and  boiling 
s])rings,  also,  abound,  the  waters  of  which  are  much  used  medicinally 
with  excellent  results. 

Grand  View  Sanitorium  is  located  four  miles  out  of  Oil  City,  and 
is  fast  becoming  recognized  as  occupying  an  exalted  position  for 
good  on  account  of  the  beneficial  results  attained  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  cases.  A  State  dispensary  is  also  maintained  in  the 
city  which  is  open  to  the  public  needing  such  service. 
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The  waters  of  the  river  aod  the  creek,  which  divide  the  town, 
are  spanned  by  four  large,  well  constructed  steel  bridges,  connecting 
the  several  prominent  streets  of  the  place  with  the  opposite  portions 
on  either  bank.  Efforts  have  been  made,  but  so  far  without  results, 
to  have  the  river  slack-watered.  Should  this  attempt  ultimately 
be  crowned  with  success  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Oil  City. 

Among  the  activities  which  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  city  are 
fourteen  hotels,  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  as  also  a  number 
of  restaurants,  one  theatre,  several  moving  picture  places,  an  oil 
and  grain  exchange,  three  orchestras  and  a  brass  band.  The  city 
has  twenty-six  physicians,  eighteen  law  firms  and  eight  jewelers. 

Social  and  literary  clubs  are  numerous.  There  are  also  twelve 
associations  of  various  kinds,  sixteen  religious  and  temperance  or- 
ganizations, thirty-one  fraternal  societies.  The  military  side  of  our 
national  life  is  represented  in  Oil  City  by  organizations  of  the  G. 
A.  R.,  N.  V.  Legion,  N.  V.  TTnion  and  Spanish- American  War  Vet- 
erans. The  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania's  National  Guard 
has  its  headquarters  here. 

The  agricultural  district  in  close  proximity  of  the  city  is  but  lim- 
ited, the  soil  being  generally  cold  and  interspersed  with  out-crop- 
pings  of  the  rock  indigenous  to  oil  districts.  The  oil  wells  are 
numerous,  being  everywhere  in  evidence  on  the  hillsides  surround- 
ing the  city,  and  although  their  output  is  now  comparatively  small, 
they  still  aftord  a  fair  remuneration  to  those  engaged  in  that  business. 

The  city  has  been  greatly  improved  in  many  ways,  but  there  is 
abundant  opportunity  to  advance  to  higher  planes  of  civic  better- 
ment. A  number  of  evil  and  disagreeable  features  should  be  elimi- 
nated, tliose  pertaining  to  general  cleanliness  being  in  especial  evi- 
dence. The  town  can  be  beautified  and  concerted  efforts  along  such 
lines  would  show  surprising  results  which  would  put  the  place  into 
an  entirely  different  class. 


FRANKLIN. 


The  city  of  Franklin,  at  the  confluence  of  two  large  streams,  the 
Allegheny  river  and  French  creek,  is  situated  near  the  central  por- 
tion of  Venango  county,  of  which  it  is  the  shire  town.  It  is  distant 
eight  miles  from  Oil  Cit;v%  twenty-eight  from  Meadville,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  from  IMttsburgh.  The  city  contains  an  area 
of  three  and  one-fourth  square  miles,  having  an  elevation  of  1,017 
feet  above  sea  level.    Its  climate  does  not  vary  materially  from  that 
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experienced  at  other  localities  in  this  section  of  the  country,  being 
generally  cool  in  the  summer  and  severely  cold  in  winter  with  a  large 
amount  of  precipitation. 

The  natural  advantages  of  Franklin's  location  were  recognized 
at  an  early  period  by  the  nations  which  contended  for  supremacy 
in  the  new  world,  and  here  the  French  built  Fort  Machault  to  aid 
them  in  their  encroachments  upon  the  English  possessions.  As  the 
control  of  this  region  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  and  later 
into  those  of  the  new  nation,  which  had  severed  its  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  each  of  these  nationalities  in  turn  made  Franklin  an 
important  militaiy  post.  Very  properly  then  the  former  sites  of  Fort 
Machault,  Fort  Franklin  and  Fort  Venango  were  suitably  marked 
by  inscribed  monuments,  which  bear  silent  testimony  of  the  stren- 
ousness  of  pioneer  days. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  career  of  our  Commonwealth  its 
authorities  reserved  from  general  sale  four  possible  town  sites  lo- 
cated at  points  which  were  regarded  as  specially  desirable  and 
advantageous.  These  towns  were  to  be  laid  out  under  direction  of 
the  State's  surveyors  and  were  named  respectively,  Erie,  Waterford, 
Warren  and  Franklin. 

By  the  act  of  March  24,  1789,  the  General  Assembly  declared 
that  a  tract  of  land  not  exceeding  three  thousand  acres  in  area  should 
be  surveyed  at  the  Fort  of  Venango  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth. 
By  another  act  passed  April  18,  1795,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  survey  one  thousand  acies  of  the  reservation  and  lay  out  thereon 
the  town  of  Franklin.  Previous  to  this  time  there  had  been  various 
api)ellations  for  this  location,  all  of  which  were  of  Indian  origin  or 
the  corruption  of  Indian  names.  The  earliest  known  was  Gauagara- 
haie.  Subsequently  antiquarian  students  find  the  names  Weningo, 
Wenango  and  Vinango  in  use,  all  of  which  were  ultimately  discarded 
for  Venango. 

The  bodies  above  appointed,  after  thoroughly  viewing  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  prom|)tly  laid  out  the  town.  A  street  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  was  surveyed  parallel  with  the  creek  and  was  named 
Liberty.  It  was  paralleled  by  other  streets,  at  a  suitable  distance, 
until  the  level  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stream  had  been 
exhausted.  Numbered  cross  streets  were  then  surveyed  and  the 
whole  town  was  laid  out  in  lots  of  convenient  size.  At  a  central  point, 
where  Twelfth  and  Liberty  streets  intersect,  a  large  plot  of  ground 
was  reserved  for  a  i)ublic  park. 

A  [)artial  transcript  of  the  original  sale  of  lots,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  indicates  that  the  lots  were  sold  at  very  low  figures.  Those 
in  central  and  prominent  locations  were  offered  at  five  dollars  and 
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upwards  per  lot;  while  those  at  a  more  distant  point  brought  but  a 
mere  trifle.  Yet,  despite  their  cheapness,  the  sale  of  lots  dragged  on 
slowly.  Of  those  who  purchased  many,  in  a  short  time,  lost  interest 
in  the  new  venture,  and,  by  failing  to  pay  their  taxes,  left  them 
to  be  resold  by  the  authorities.  This  condition  accounts  for  the  large 
number  of  treasurer's  deeds  now  in  existence  among  the  property 
holders  of  Franklin. 

Notwithstanding  the  slow  development,  Franklin  aspired  to  be  a 
borough  and  was  made  one  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  April  14, 
1828.  The  limits  defined  by  this  act  comprised  all  that  part  of  the 
town  plot  south  and  west  of  French  creek  and  the  Allegheny  river. 
This  act  limited  taxation  to  five  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valua- 
tions, and  the  borough  was  to  constitute  a  separate  election  dis- 
trict. 

THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY  GIVES  FRANKLIN  A  NEW  IMPETUS. 

Notwithstanding  its  inherited  rich  legacy  of  historic  associa- 
tions, combined  with  the  kind  and  special  attention  of  the  State 
government  which  gave  to  the  town  its  name,  its  broad  and  regular 
streets,  its  public  parks  and  the  importance  which  naturally  attaches 
to  a  county  seat,  Franklin's  growth  for  many  years  was  very  slow.  It 
was  only  when  coal  oil,  in  vast  quantities,  was  discovered  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  that  Franklin 
started  on  a  growth  that  was  rapid  and  constant.  This  discovery 
attracted  population  and  capital  and  was  the  cause  for  a  railway 
development  which  benefited  the  entire  county.  It  was  but  a  short 
time  after  the  first  oil  well  became  productive  until  three  railroads 
were  in  operation  to  the  town.  Now  evidences  of  prosperity  sprang 
up  as  if  by  magic  on  every  side.  Soon  the  oil  refining  business  was 
firmly  established  on  a  lucrative  basis,  banks  were  organized,  sev- 
eral commodious  churches  were  erected  and  the  various  business 
interests  grew  with  colossal  strides. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  borough  both  in  population  and 
wealth  came  the  agitation  for  the  institution  of  a  city  government, 
which  was  consummated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  March  24,  1868, 
and  which  received  executive  sanction  April  4  of  the  same  year. 
The  three  wards  of  the  city  were  then  established  with  their  present 
boundaries.  Promptly  following  the  incorporation  the  city  gov- 
ernment was  instituted  and  municipal  improvements  were  energeti- 
cally inaugurated.  The  results  of  the  progressive  methods  so  zeal- 
ously carried  forward  by  the  citizens,  both  in  public  and  private 
affairs,  were  soon  seen  in  well  paved  streets,  lined  with  fine  shade 
trees  and  the  erection  of  many  fine  homes  surrounded  by  expan- 
sive and  ornate  lawns,  which  gave  Franklin  peculiar  distinction. 
The  improvements  then  inaugurated  have  been  continued   to  the 
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present  time,  the  welfare  of  the  city  being  constantly  advanced,  caus- 
ing Franklin  to  become  a  most  delightful  residential  city.  In  addi- 
tion, the  surrounding  teritory  produces  an  oil  of  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence as  a  lubricant  which  insures  the  permanency  of  the  refining 
industry,  theieby  aiding  every  form  of  occupation  carried  on  in 
this  section.  ' 

The  general  plan  of  the  city  at  present  nearly  conforms  to  the 
original  plot  of  the  place.  Liberty,  its  principal  street,  extends  its 
entire  length  east  and  west,  while  Twelfth  street,  running  nearly 
north  and  south,  forms  the  central  division  in  that  direction.  The 
level  portion  of  the  town  is  embraced  within  five  blocks  in  width  by 
ten  blocks  in  length.  The  court  house,  centrally  located,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  beautiful  park  with  an  area  of  five  acres. 

Around  the  central  portion  of  the  city  rise  hills  in  different  direc- 
tions which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  one  to  the 
south  is  known  as  Guiney  Hill;  that  across  French  creek,  to  the 
northeast,  is  Point  Hill;  and  the  one  to  the  west  is  Galena  Hill, 
a  residential  section  containing  many  handsome  residences.  Here 
is  located  Miller  Park,  at  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
central  portion  of  the  city.  Communication  is  established  between 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  French  creek  by  means  of  two  fine  steel 
bridges,  and  a  large  bridge  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians,  and  also 
a  railroad  bridge,  cross  the  Allegheny  river  witliin  the  city  limits. 

MUNICIPAL  DATA. 

Special  legislation  for  cities  being  prohibited  by  the  Constitution 
of  1873,  Franklin  for  thirt^-^  years  had  no  unusual  privileges.  Munici- 
pail  affairs  were  administered,  for  a  time,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Wallace  act,  but  that  having  been  declared  unconstitutional,  an 
agitation  for  a  municii>al  change,  begun  in  1908,  resulted  in  Frank- 
lin receiving  a  charter  as  a  third  class  city  on  December  29  of  that 
year,  although  the  actual  transition  did  not  occur  until  April  4, 
1910. 

TTnder  the  reorganization  tlien  effected  the  city  is  working  now, 
the  leading  officials  being  a  mayor,  who  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  1300.00,  a  treasurer  at  the  same  compensation,  and  a  city  con- 
troller, wiio  is  paid  $1,200  pei*  year.  The  legislative  department  of 
the  city's  ?:overnment  consists  of  a  select  council  of  four  members 
and  a  coumion  council  of  six  members,  two  being  elected  from  each 
one  of  the  three  wards,  into  which  the  city  is  divided.  Other  officials 
are  a  city  engineer,  whose  compensation  is  |1,100  per  year,  and  a 
city  solicitor  at  a  salary  of  f775.00  per  annum.  The  municipal  build- 
ing, a  thiee  story  brick  structure  well  located,  provides  commodious 
quarters  for  all  the  offices  of  the  city  government. 
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The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Franklin  amounts  to  |5,- 
252,280.  The  resources  of  the  city  for  the  last  current  year  preceding 
this  report  were  |382,1 88.60.  The  liabilities  for  the  same  period 
were  |324,409.65,  showing  a  balance  of  f  57,688.95  in  the  municipality's 
favor.  The  tax  rates  fixed  for  1912  were:  For  city  purposes,  12  mills; 
school  purposes,  8  mills;  for  county  and  poor  purposes,  5  mills, 
making  a  total  of  25  mills.  Residential  properties  are  supposed  to 
be  assessed  at  one-third  and  business  properties  at  one-half  of  their 
actual  value. 

The  police  department  of  Franklin  is  well  organized  and  efficient, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  chief,  who  receives  |70.00  per  month,  and 
consists  of  five  patrolmen,  each  of  whom  receives  a  compensation  of 
165.00  per  month.  The  annual  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
department  is  about  |5,000.  During  the  year  preceding  this  report 
the  number  of  arrests  approximated  six  hundred  and  fifty,  the  great 
majority  of  which  were  for  minor  offenses.  A  juvenile  court  has  just 
been  instituted  by  the  county  judge.  Doubtless  here,  as  wherever 
it  has  been  tried,  its  operations  in  disposing  of  youthful  offenders 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

Fire  protection  is  afforded  by  a  paid  department  under  a  chief 
who  receives  1290.00  per  year,  and  an  assistant  chief  at  |50.00  per 
year.  Two  drivers  are  employed  who  are  paid  $65.00  per  month. 
Fourteen  minute  men  were  paid  |1,542.00  for  their  services.  Four 
horses  are  kept  by  the  department.  The  fire  equipment  consists  of 
one  large  combination  truck,  one  steam  fire  engine,  two  hose  wagons 
and  four  tliousand  feet  of  rubber-lined  linen  hose.  A  Gamewell 
fire  alarm  system  of  eleven  boxes  is  in  use.  During  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  department  responded  to  twenty-eight  alarms  of  fire, 
which  inflicted  a  damage  totaling  |20,027.20.  Of  this  amount  |15,- 
008.09  was  covered  by  insurance.  During  this  period  the  city  paid 
15,960.50  for  the  maintenance  of  the  department. 

Franklin  possesses  tv\'enty  miles  of  well  kept  streets,  about  nine 
miles  of  which  are  paved  with  vitrified  brick.  The  cost  for  the  3,100 
feet  which  was  being  laid  on  East  Libery  street  at  the  time  this 
report  was  in  preparation,  was  f2.05  per  square  yard,  exclusive  of 
foundation.  Liberty  street,  as  already  stated,  was  laid  out  with  a 
width  of  one  hundred  feet.  All  other  streets  are  sixty  feet  wide.  The 
amount  expended  during  the  past  year  in  street  cleaning  and  repairs 
was  14,608.89.  This  work  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  a  street 
commissioner.  The  cleaning  of  the  streets  is  done  by  sweeping  and 
flushing  and  they  are  kept  in  a  very  creditable  condition. 

Matters  pertainiiig  to  public  health  and  sanitation  are  under  the 
direction  of  an  efficient  health  board.  Its  report  for  the  last  year 
shows  184  births,  a  rate  of. 19.11  per  thousand  inhabitants;  and  109 
deaths,  11.32  to  each  thousand  of  population.    During  the  year  290 
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cases  of  communicable  diseases  were  reported.  Plumbing  inspection 
has  been  adopted  but  recently,  an  inspector  having  been  appointed 
at  a  salary  of  f400.00  per  annum. 

During  the  year  twelve  violations  of  the  pure  milk  law  were  prose- 
cuted by  the  milk  inspector,  and  much  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the 
sanitation  of  dairies  and  the  general  improvement  of  conditions  in 
such  places. 

The  collection  of  garbage  is  still  a  private  enterprise,  the  charge 
to  each  householder  being  twenty-five  cents  per  week.  The  city 
pays  flO.OO  per  month  for  the  removal  of  waste  from  the  receptacles 
on  the  various  street  corners.  The  authorities  paid  |540  during  the 
year  for  the  burning  of  the  garbage. 

A  sewer  system  of  about  twenty  miles  in  extent  provides  sewerage 
facilities  for  practically  all  parts  of  the  city,  with  outlets  into  French 
creek  and  the  Allegheny  river.  There  are  very  few  properties  within 
the  municipal  limits  which  are  not  furnished  with  proper  sewer  con- 
nections. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  FRANKLIN. 

One  of  the  most  important  progressive  steps  ever  taken  by  the 
city  of  Franklin  was  the  securing  of  municipal  ownership  of  the  water 
works.  This  came  about  in  consequence  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever  in  1907,  which  was  attributed  to  the  impurity  of  the  water 
supply.  Instantly  steps  were  instituted  to  secure  for  the  city  con- 
trol of  the  plant  of  the  Venango  Water  Company.  Some  citizens 
believed  the  plant  could  be  acquired  through  the  annulment  of  the 
water  company's  charter  on  the  grounds  that  its  provisions  had  been 
violated  in  that  the  company  had  not  furnished  pure  water.  While 
the  discussion  was  at  its  height  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture under  which  municipalities  could  acquire  water  works  at  a 
price  to  be  adjusted  by  a  board  of  appraisers.  It  did  not,  however, 
become  necessary  for  the  city  authorities  to  resort  to  either  of  the 
modes  mentioned,  for  the  directors  of  the  water  company  opened 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  their  plant  and  the  price  of  |276,840.97 
was  agreed  upon.  In  order  to  make  this  purchase  effective  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  community,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the 
assent  of  the  voters  to  a  bond  issue  of  |260,000  to  place  the  plant 
in  efficient  condition.  This  question  was  voted  on  at  tlie  election  held 
April  14,  1908,  when  the  bond  issue  was  favored  by  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  votes,  with  but  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  voting 
against  it. 

The  plant  was  taken  over  July  15,  1908,  from  which  time  it  has 
been  successfully  operated  by  the  city.  The  net  earnings  have  aver- 
aged about  f  14,000  yearly.  This  revenue,  and  the  purity  of  the  water 
furnished  prove  conclusixely  that  the  citizens  acted  wisely  when 
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they  decided  upon  municipal  ownership  of  their  water  supply.  The 
plant  is  located  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city  in  French  creek  township  and  consists  of  four  large  steam  pumps, 
a  reservoir  and  a  filter.  A  number  of  wells  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  deep  drilled  down  to  the  first  sand  rock  furnishes  550,000 
gallons  of  water  daily.  As  the  needs  of  the  city  approximate  1,200,000 
gallons  daily,  the  supply  from  the  wells  is  supplemented  by  water 
taken  from  French  creek  and  passed  through  a  filter  in  which  the 
alum  process  of  purification  is  used.  About  twenty-five  miles  of 
water  mains  have  been  put  do>vn  in  the  city,  while  seventy  fire  hy- 
drants have  been  located  at  various  points.  The  nominal  water  pres- 
sure is  sixty-five  pounds. 

The  water  rates  for  a  quarterly  consumption  of  10,000  gallons 
or  less  is  $8.50.  Above  that  amount  the  rate  is  twenty-five  cents 
additional  for  each  thousand  gallons  used.  There  is  also  a  flat  rate 
by  which  a  house  spigot,  bath  and  other  necessary  water  outlets 
for  the  house  cost  fl5.60  per  year.  This  mode  appears  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  a  majority  of  the  customers,  as  f35,900  were  collected 
at  a  flat  rate  during  the  year  preceding  this  report.  During  that 
time  the  total  receipts  of  the  department  were  |46,221  and  the  dis- 
bursements amounted  to  but  |25,427,  leaving  a  net  earning  to  the 
city  of  120,794. 

LIGHT,  FUEL  AND  LIVING  SUPPLIES. 

Natural  gas  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  fuel  and  also  quite 
extensively  for  illuminating  purposes.  This  is  furnished  to  the  con- 
sumers at  a  net  rate  of  twenty-eight  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
The  supply  is  brought  in  pipe  lines  from  the  Speechly  district  gas 
wells  below  Oil  City.  To  perpetuate  the  supply  of  natural  gas 
requires  greater  foresight,  energy  and  capital  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed by  those  ignorant  of  local  conditions.  New  fields  must  be 
constantly  developed  to  insure  constant  supply  and  the  delivery  of 
the  product  after  proper  distribution  is  a  problem  of  no  mean  pro- 
portions. 

Electric  light  is  supplied  in  the  city  by  a  local  plant,  which  has 
an  investment  of  |250,000.  Domestic  service  is  supplied  at  eleven 
cents  per  kilowatt,  while  commercial  users  are  charged  a  ten  cent 
rate  per  kilowatt  with  reductions  according  to  the  quantity  used. 
City  lighting  is  furnished  by  the  same  company  which  provides  140 
arc  lights  for  a  compensation  of  1746.00  per  month;  for  32  Tungsten 
lights  the  charge  is  f56.00  per  month.  The  city  park  is  lighted  by 
four  cluster  lights,  on  each  side  of  the  court  house,  for  which  the 
municipality  pays  f43.66  per  month. 

The  prices  of  food  supplies  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  of 
other  communities  in  this  section  of  the  State  and  are  liable  to  the 
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fluctuations  which  affect  the  market  from  time  to  time,  arising  from 
a  plentiful  supply  or  the  reverse.  The  following  tabular  statement 
gives  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  some  of  the  leading  food  products 
at  the  time  of  preparing  this  report: 

Butter,  35  cents  per  pound. 

Eggs,  38  cents  to  forty  cents  per  dozen. 

Potatoes,  60  cents  to  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Apples,  75  cents  to  $1.00  per  bushel. 

Chickens,  50  cents  to  |1.00  each. 

Roasting  beef,  10  cents  to  18  cents  per  pound. 

Beefsteaks,  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Lamb,  16  cents  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

Veal,  22  cents  to  24  cents  per  pound. 

Lard,  12  cents  to  14  cents  per  pound. 

Sliced  ham,  25  cents  per  pound. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

Transportation  facilities  are  furnished  by  three  railroads,  viz: 
The  Franklin  brtfnch  of  the  Erie  Railway,  running  from  Oil  City 
to  Meadville  through  Franklin;  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Pitts- 
burgh to  Buffalo)  running  trains  over  the  Lake  Shore  tracks  from 
Stoneboro  to  Oil  City;  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern, 
with  trains  over  the  Franklin  and  Clearfield  (Jamestown  branch). 
The  passenger  stations  of  the  Erie  Railway  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  are  located  one  and  one-half  miles  apart  That  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  is  one  mile  distant  from  the  Pennsylvania.  Each 
day  thirty-six  passenger  trains  arrive  and  depart  from  the  three 
Franklin  passenger  stations.  Three  express,  two  telephone  and  two 
telegraph  companies  afford  excellent  and  satisfactory  service  in  their 
respective  lines. 

About  four  miles  of  trolley  lines  are  in  use  in  the  streets  of  Frank- 
lin, and  two  different  routes,  each  eight  miles  in  length,  extend  to 
Oil  City.  One  of  these  is  by  way  of  Monarch  Park,  a  famous  summer 
resort  of  forty  acres,  possessing  mineral  springs  and  supplied  with 
many  amusement  features,  including  fine  pavilions.  The  other  trolley 
line  to  Oil  City  passes  through  Reno. 

The  postal  facilities  of  Franklin  are  very  satisfactory.  The  local 
post-office  is  centrally  located  on  Liberty  street.'  It  is  ranked  as  a 
first-class  office,  receiving  seventeen  and  dispatching  eighteen  mails 
daily.  The  employes  of  the  office  number  ten  clerks  and  eight  mail 
carriers.  Fifty  boxes  for  the  reception  of  mail  matter  are  placed 
throughout  the  city  and  six  rural  routes  are  connected  with  the  office. 
In  1911  the  office  had  a  business  of  |50,000,  an  increase  of  |5,000 
over  the  previous  year.    The  Franklin  post-office  is  also  a  savings 
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depository,  but  as  there  is  very  little  of  a  foreign  element  in  the  city 
OP  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  deposits  up  to  the  present  time  have 
been  very  light. 

The  press  of  Franklin  is  represented  by  two  daily  and  three  weekly 
newspapers,  all  of  which  are  ably  conducted  and  are  doing  good 
work  in  earnest  advocacy  of  the  town's  best  interests. 

The  financial  institutions  of  this  city  are  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Two  national  banks,  one  bank  chartered  under  State  laws, 
and  a  trust  company  have  a  combined  capital  of  |600,000.  The  re- 
sources of  these  four  institutions  total  16,000,000  and  their  deposits 
aggregate  15,000,000.  They  have  undivided  profits  and  surplus  reach- 
ing 1700,000.  There  is  but  one  building  and  loan  association  in  the 
city.  This  was  chartered  in  1892,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
1600,000.  It  has  assets  of  |106,597,  and  has  disbursed  over  |29,000. 
Of  the  shareholders,  134  are  males  and  67  females.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  assistance  in  the  building  or  purchasing  of  a  considerable 
number  of  homes. 

INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATIONS   AND  WAGES. 

In  the  manufacturing  enterprises  of  Franklin  naturally  the  oil 
refining  interests  assume  the  greatest  prominence,  with  a  large  in- 
vestment of  capital.  The  vast  volume  of  its  petroleum  products  find 
a  ready  market  in  all  portions  of  the  world. 

Other  manufactures  which  bring  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  city 
are  paints  and  oils,  oil  well  supplies,  railroad  supplies,  asbestos 
products,  steel  castings  and  forgings,  pneumatic  tools,  lumber,  flour 
and  manifolding  paper,  together  with  several  other  lines  of  industry 
conducted  on  a  minor  scale.  These  various  activities  give  employ- 
ment to  over  2,000  persons,  with  an  annual  payroll  aggregating  over 
f  1,000,000.  The  investment  of  capital  in  these  enterprises  exceeds 
12,500,000. 

Although  labor  is  organized  to  some  extent  in  the  foregoing  indus- 
tries, few  disturbances  or  strikes  take  place.  Unskilled  laborers 
receive  from  |1.75  to  |2.50  a  day,  the  average  daily  wage  of  this  class 
being  about  ?2.25,  and  the  compensation  for  skilled  labor  ranges 
from  f2.50  to  f4.50  per  diem.  The  supply  generally  is  unequal  to 
the  demand,  so  that  considerable  additional  help  could  find  employ- 
ment, were  it  obtainable.  The  third  ward  of  the  city,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  French  creek,  for  a  distance  of  about  one  mile,  is 
largely  an  industrial  section.  It  is  within  this  district  that  most 
of  the  foreign  element  of  Franklin  resides. 

BDUQATIONAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

Superior  public  school  facilities  are  a  matter  of  justifiable  pride 
with  the  citizens  of  Franklin.     These  schools  are  housed  in  seven 
20 
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large  buildings,  valued,  with  their  grounds,  at  |250,000.  In  the  forty 
rooms  of  these  buUdings  forty-seven  teachers  are  employed.  The 
total  number  of  children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen  is  1,282,  of  which  number  1,104  are  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
During  the  past  three  years  only  thirty-nine  working  certificates 
have  been  granted.  As  a  supposed  protection  to  the  juvenile  popula- 
tion, a  curfew  law  was  enacted  by  councils  some  years  ago,  but  of  late 
it  has  been  little  regarded.  A  new  high  school  building  is  being  con- 
structed which  when  fully  completed,  will  have  entailed  a  cost  of  over 
?100,000.  This  school  has  an  enrollment  of  250  pupils.  Manual  train- 
ing and  courses  in  domestic  science,  including  sewing  and  cooking, 
have  given  places  in  the  school  curriculum  with  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  high  school  library  contains  seven  hundred  volumes,  mostly 
reference  books.  The  school  is  supplied  also  with  a  very  complete 
chemical  and  physical  laboratory.  In  addition  to  the  public  school 
attendance  there  is  an  enrollment  of  150  pupils  in  the  parochial 
schools  of  the  city. 

Franklin  has  one  public  library  conducted  along  lines  which  have 
shown  gratifjdng  results.  It  was  instituted  some  sixteen  years  ago 
by  an  organization  known  as  the  Franklin  Library  Association,  and 
is  housed  in  a  building  located  in  the  central  business  part  of  the 
city.  This  librarj'  contains  7,910  volumes,  principally  reference  books 
and  works  of  fiction,  and  has  six  hundred  yearly  subscribers,  each 
paying  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the  teachers 
of  the  city  are  supplied,  free  of  cost,  with  tickets  entitling  them  to 
the  use  of  the  library.  The  affairs  of  the  association  are  controlled 
by  a  board  of  five  directors.  It  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  be  com- 
pelled to  state  that,  as  a  general  rule,  but  little  advantage  is  taken 
by  the  working  classes  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  a  free  use  of  the 
library's  reading  room,  which  is  liberally  supplied  with  magazines 
and  newspapers. 

Nine  modern  church  structures,  representing  leading  religious 
denominations,  occupy  prominent  locations  in  different  portions  of 
the  city.  These  church  properties  are  valued  at  approximately 
1250,000.  In  them  worship  large,  intelligent  and  active  congrega- 
tions which  exert  wholesome  influence  for  good  in  the  community. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  fully  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  Franklin  are  regular  church  attendants.  The  Sunday  schools  of 
the  several  denominations  have  large  membership.  One  of  these 
schools  has  1,800  enrolled.  The  Ministerial  Association  of  Franklin 
exerts  a  potent  influence  for  the  good  of  the  community  and  has 
done  much  valuable  work  in  maintaining  a  high  moral  standard  in 
the  community,  as  well  as  in  promoting  the  common  welfare  of  the 
several  denominational  organizations  represented  by  its  membership. 
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Franklin  has  recently  erected  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  which  cost  |50,000.  It  contains  a  reading  room,  gymnasium 
and  other  necessary  appliances  for  carrying  forward  effectively  its 
special  lines  of  work  for  civic  betterment.  The  membership  of  the 
association  is  active  and  large.  In  it,  as  now  equipped,  young  men 
are  afforded  a  place  in  which  they  can  spend  their  evenings  amid 
elevating  and  congenial  surroundings. 


GENERAL   CIVIC   FEATURES. 

The  total  population  of  Franklin,  in  1900,  was  7,317,  which  had  a 
healtljy  increase  during  the  ensuing  decade,  so  that  the  census  of  1910 
showed  9,767  inhabitants,  a  growth  considerably  over  2,000.  Of  this 
number  7,124  were  of  native  white  parentage;  1,449  were  native 
whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage;  901  were  foreign  born  whites; 
288  were  Negroes,  and  5  were  of  the  Indian,  Chinese  or  Japanese 
races.  The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  was  3,115,  of  which 
2,037  were  of  native  white  parentage.  The  entire  number  of  illiterates 
of  voting  age  was  but  51.  This  population  of  9,767  was  divided 
into  2,390  families  who  were  housed  in  2,223  dwellings  contained 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  municipality. 

Franklin  being  a  city  of  considerable  wealth,  on  account  of  its 
extensive  oil  industries,  has  many  handsome  residences.  The  second 
ward,  at  the  west  end  of  the  city,  leads  in  this  respect,  but  there  are 
also  many  fine  homes  north  of  the  court  house  and  facing  the  city 
park.  Average  properties  can  be  purchased  at  from  f3,000  to  {5,000. 
Those  in  the  best  locations  command  from  $8,000  to  |20,000. 

Small  houses  for  working  men  rent  at  from  $12.00  to  |15.00  per 
month.  Those  supplied  with  modern  conveniences  command  a 
monthly  rental  of  from  $17.00  to  $25.00,  but  the  best  class  of  houses 
rent  at  from  $25.00  per  month  upward.  At  no  time  can  many  vacant 
houses  be  found  in  the  city  and  the  demand  for  moderate  priced  prop- 
erties appears  to  exceed  the  supply. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  fully  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  house- 
holders of  the  city  own  their  own  homes.  There  is  a  special  demand 
for  more  houses  that  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price  by 
laboring  men.  Such  as  are  for  sale  bring  from  $1,500  to  $2,500,  yet 
they  are  generally  inconvenient  on  account  of  their  distance  from 
the  business  center  and  are,  also,  in  many  cases,  destitute  of  the 
conveniences  of  a  comfortable  home. 

Among  the  most  imposing  buildings  of  a  public  character  are  the 
Sixteenth  Regiment  Armory,  the  Lamberton  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, the  Franklin  Trust  Building,  the  Signal  Oil  Company  office 
building,  where  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  are  employed;  the 
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Park  Hotel  building,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  rooms,  eighty  of 
which  are  rented  as  apartments  of  five  rooms  and  a  bath,  at  from 
135.00  to  145.00  per  month;  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Elks'  Home,  Odd 
Fellows'  building  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building. 

The  private  dwellings  of  the  town  are  well  located  generally, 
standing  far  apart,  with  handsome  and  extended  lawns.  The  side- 
walks are  roomy,  of  good  material  and  kept  in  fine  condition.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  well  shaded  by  luxuriant  trees  located  within  tlie 
curb  line. 

Franklin  is  extremely  fortunate  in  possessing  a  hospital  of  a  very 
superior  character.  This  is  located  in  Sugar  Creek  township,  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  city,  in  a  tine  plot  of  five 
acres  of  ground.  The  building,  eiected  at  a  cost  of  |32,000,  is  of 
brick,  three  stories  in  height,  with  extended  porches  on  three  sides. 
The  grounds  are  shaded  by  many  fine  trees.  This  institution  main- 
tains thirty  beds  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent 
and  six  nurses.  Fully  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  work  of  the  hospital 
is  charitable,  the  cost  per  patient  being  J2.65  daily.  It  is  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  apparatus  needed  to  conduct  its  medical  and 
surgical  work  with  the  highest  efficiency.  All  the  physicians  of  the 
city  are  upon  its  staff. 

The  public  park  surrounding  the  court  house  contains  several  acres 
of  beautiful  lawn  shaded  by  many  trees  of  mature  growth.  Many  fine 
walks  intersect  the  grounds.  On  the  west  side  of  the  park  a  beautiful 
fountain  and  a  band-stand  are  located,  Avhile  on  the  east  side  rises 
an  excellently  designed  monument  commemorative  of  the  valor  and 
heroism  of  Venango's  soldiers  who  fought  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  during  the  Civil  War.  In  front  of  the  court  house  are  dis- 
played tastefully  several  cannon  and  mortars,  relics  of  our  country's 
past  wars.  The  court  house  itself  is  of  a  fair  size  but  is  not  impos- 
ing in  appearance.  In  its  tower  are  a  clock  with  an  illuminated 
dial  and  a  bell  which  strikes  the  passing  hours  of  time.  In  part  of 
these  grounds  are  located  the  county  jail  and  the  sheriff's  house. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  beautiful  park  in  the  center  of  the 
city  has  not  been  supplemented  by  the  improvement  of  the  stretches 
of  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny  river  and  the  French  creek. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  improve  them  and,  more  than  all,  the  fine 
natural  scenery  formerly  existing  here  has  been  marred  by  using 
these  grounds  for  deposits  of  garbage. 

Franklin  has  a  fair  number  of  musical  organizations  and  literary, 
social  and  civic  clubs  exercise  an  elevating  and  refining  influence 
upon  the  community.  There  are  also  several  charitable  organizations, 
but  as  very  little  extreme  poverty  exists,  the  alleviation  of  want  has 
never  become  an  urgent  demand.  In  the  performance  of  missions 
of  this  nature  the  Salvation  Army  has  acquitted  itself  creditably. 
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Compared  with  other  communities  of  like  size  and  relative  import- 
ance, Franklin  has  many  praiseworthy  features  but  might  appear  to 
better  advantage  through  the  development  of  a  little  more  coherent 
civic  pride  which  would  permit  the  attainment  of  objects  yet  needed 
to  make  it  fully  an  exemplary  city. 


WARREN. 


The  county  of  Warren  is  the  second  from  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  State,  in  the  upper  tier.  It  borders  on  the  New  York  line  for  a 
distance  of  thirty-two  miles  and  has  a  width,  north  and  south,  of 
about  twenty-six  miles.  Its  area  is  variously  reported,  but  is  approxi- 
mately 900  square  miles.  By  far  the  greater  portion  is  elevated 
land,  having  an  altitude  above  sea  level  of  about  one  thousand  feet. 
Other  parts  are  considerably  higher,  and  along  the  smaller  streams 
especially,  the  surface  presents  many  elevations  and  indentations, 
many  of  them  of  a  rocky  nature,  entiiely  unfitting  them  for  cultiva- 
tion. However,  most  of  this  aiea  was  originally  covered  with  splendid 
forest  growths  of  fine  hard  woods,  and  in  many  parts  were  white 
pine  forests  and  groves  of  spruces  or  hemlock  which  yielded  rich 
returns  for  the  lumberman,  who  was  the  principal  factor  of  this  part 
of  the  country  prior  to  1850.  His  operations  were  greatly  facilitated 
in  Warren  county  by  the  Allegheny  river  and  its  tributaries,  at  that 
time  much  larger  streams  than  at  present.  The  river,  after  entering 
from  New  York  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  county,  flows  through 
it  in  a  general  southwesterly  course  for  about  fifty  miles.  In  most 
places  its  width  is  more  than  twenty  rods  and  its  volume  encouraged 
the  navigation  prevailing  in  the  last  century.  A  little  north  of  the 
central  part  of  the  county  the  river  makes  an  abrupt  turn  almost 
due  west,  after  taking  the  waters  of  Conewango  creek,  its  principal 
aflOiuent.  The  latter  is  the  outlet  of  Chatauqua  lake  in  New-  York, 
lying  twenty-two  miles  north  from  the  confluence  at  the  town  of 
Warren.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  are  many  mill  sites  and 
other  streams  afford  similar  privileges  which  were  greatly  developed 
at  an  early  day.  Prior  to  1830  forty  good  lumber  mills  were  operated 
in  the  county. 

RAFTING  ON  THE  ALLEGHENY. 

Lumbering  was  begun  as  early  as  1801  but  the  business  of  running 
great  rafts  came  later.  In  1805  a  raft  of  seasoned  lumber  was  taken 
down  the  Ohio  and  sold  so  profitably  that  many  more  ventures  of 
that  nature  followed,  and  huge  rafts  were  required  for  such  trans- 
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portation.  In  many  instances  they  were  three  hundred  feet  long  and 
more  ttyin  sixty  feet  wide,  substantially  constructed  and  provided 
with  means  to  make  such  a  passage  not  wholly  unattractive.  Large 
numbers  of  men  and  stalwart  boys  sought  this  occupation,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  pay  connected  with  it,  but  grand  opportunity  for 
travel  was  given  and  there  were  various  exciting  features  connected 
with  the  work  which  appealed  strongly  to  those  engaged.  Some  rafts 
descended  as  low  as  New  Orleans  where  those  manning  them  took 
sailing  vessels  for  Baltimore  and  thence  proceeded  by  foot  to  Warren. 
Raftsmen  going  to  Cincinnati  or  Louisville  generally  reached  their 
homes  by  walking  directly  through  the  intervening  forests. 

The  rafting  business  was  at  its  height  about  1838,  when  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  to  see  miles  of  this  kind  of  craft  tied  up  at  Pitts- 
burgh awaiting  more  favorable  conditions  or  making  final  prepara- 
tions for  descent  into  the  lower  streams  of  the  South.  About  this 
time  the  Irwins  and  other  noted  lumbermen  of  Warren  county  yearly 
shipped  more  than  a  score  of  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  to  Ohio  river 
and  other  points,  and  there  were  not  many  persons  in  the  county 
who  did  not  profit  by  some  of  the  forms  of  lumbering.  After  1840 
the  business  greatly  declined  and  yielded  its  importance  to  tanning 
and  farming,  both  remaining  as  profitable  occupations,  although  but 
a  few  tanneries  remain  in  operation. 

FARMING  AND  GRAZING. 

The  possibility  of  profitable  farming  was  impressed  upon  the  early 
settlers  when  they  saw  how  vigorous  was  the  tree  growth,  reasoning 
rightly  that  such  soil  would  also  produce  good  crops ;  and  the  abund- 
ance of  fine  water  for  stock  lent  an  aid  to  grazing.  The  lands  near 
the  New  York  lines  were  found  to  be  very  productive  and  in  many 
other  parts  arable  conditions  prevailed,  which  encouraged  the  devel- 
opment of  agricultural  interests.  In  1910  the  county  had  2,820 
farms,  embracing  254,321  acres,  or  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  land  area,  and  the  valuation  was  approximately  seven  million 
dollars.  The  farm  buildings  were  valued  at  a  little  more  than  three 
million  dollars.  Corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  hay  constituted  the 
principal  crops,  the  value  of  the  latter  being  about  three-fourths  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  value  of  neat  cattle  in  the  county  was  about 
the  same. 

THE  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY. 

Although  the  presence  of  Seneca  or  rock  oil  was  known  to  the 
Indians  of  this  part  of  the  State,  and  to  the  early  settlers  of  the 
county,  many  years  before  its  production  for  commercial  purposes, 
it  was  not  until  about  1859  that  any  noteworthy  developments  were 
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made  in  Warren  county.  The  boring  of  oil  wells  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion caused  great  excitement  and  Tidioute  sprang  immedj|itely  from 
the  obscurity  of  a  small  hamlet  to  a  prosperous  borough  with  numer- 
ous stores,  hotels  and  banks.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  more  abundant 
than  money  and  many  changes  of  property  took  place.  Other  towns 
arose  as  if  by  magic,  but  as  the  county  was  not  well  within  the  bounds 
of  the  rich  oil  belt  this  prosperity  did  not  long  continue  and  appar- 
ently more  fortunes  were  lost  than  made.  Petroleum  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  county  since  that  period  but  has  never  attained  the 
position  of  a  leading  industry.  Oil  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
successfully  refined  at  Warren,  but  local  supplies  of  crude  material 
do  not  enter  into  these  operations,  the  product  being  from  the  pipe 
lines  passing  through  the  town  from  the  oil  fields  of  Ohio  and  other 
localities. 

Through  their  interests  in  oil  developments  in  this  part  of  the 
State  some  of  the  citizens  of  Warren  county  obtained  great  wealth 
which  has  contributed  to  the  substantial  conditions  existing  in  the 
connty.  In  1859  Henry  R.  liouse  represented  the  county  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  and  about  the  same  time  became  the  owner 
of  valuablye  oil  property  in  Venango  county,  where  he  met  an  acci- 
dental death  April  17,  1861,  through  an  explosion  of  an  oil  and  gas 
well.  Before  his  death  he  made  a  will  designating  Warren  county 
as  the  residuary  legatee  of  his  estate  and  providing  that  one-half 
of  such  funds  should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  public 
roads  and  bridges  of  the  county,  the  other  half  to  the  care  of  the  poor. 
The  means  secured  by  tliese  provisions  have  greatly  benefited  the 
county  and  the  Rouse  Home  or  Hospital  has  been  erected  as  a  well- 
deserved  monument  to  that  charitable  man.  It  has  an  eligible  loca- 
tion on  a  farm  in  the  valley  of  Brokenstraw  creek,  where  it  affords 
a  comfortable  home  for  those  of  the  county  meriting  alms.  The 
example  of  this  worthy  young  man  might  well  be  imitated  by  persons 
of  means  in  other  counties. 

THE  CORNPLANTBR  RESERVATION. 

Within  Warren  county  is  the  only  Indian  reservation  at  present 
existing  in  the  State.  It  is  located  on  the  Allegheny  river  several 
miles  below  the  New  York  line,  and  a  little  more  than  a  dozen  miles 
above  the  borough  of  Warren.  Cornplanter  was  one  of  the  rarest 
Indians  ever  living  in  the  State  and  was  the  last  one  to  pass  away 
with  tlie  title  of  chief.  In  point  of  ability,  tact  and  character,  as 
well  as  oratorical  power,  he  ranked  with  Logan  and  other  great 
Indians  of  the  provincial  period.  Born  a  half  breed,  his  father  being 
a  white  trader  by  the  name  of  John  O'Bail,  he  grew  to  manhood 
thoroughly  an  Indian  with  a  love  for  warfare  and  the  usages  of  the 
Seneca  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  which  he  belonged.    Consequently 
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be  was  first  in  the  service  of  the  French,  battling  against  the  English 
at  Braddock's  defeat,  but  after  the  British  rule  was  supreme  he 
espoused  their  cause  and  aided  them  in  the  Revolution.  After  that 
struggle  he  became  a  devoted  American  and  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  treaty  of  1784,  whereby  all  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  was  ceded  to  Pennsylvania.  His  influence  and  well- 
recognized  services  caused  the  State  to  grant  him  a  warrant  for 
fifteen  hundred  acres  of  unappropriated  lands,  which  he  selected 
mainly  along  the  Allegheny.  In  Warren  county  he  chose  about  seven 
hundred  acres  of  very  choice  land,  including  several  islands  in  the 
river,  on  which  he  settled  in  about  1791,  and  where  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  1836,  at  the  venerable  age  of  104  years.  Originally  Corn- 
planter  was  tall,  being  more  than  six  feet  high,  and  had  a  very  com- 
manding personage.  But  before  his  death  he  was  somewhat  decrepit, 
including  poor  eyesight,  and  very  much  bent  over  with  the  infirmities 
of  his  extreme  age.  His  descendants  lived  with  him,  and  when  the 
State  erected  a  monument,  costing  1550.00,  to  his  memory,  in  1866, 
under  the  direction  of  Samuel  P.  Johnson,  they  numbered  more  than 
a  hundred,  including  three  aged  children.  The  last  one  of  these  died 
in  1874,  also  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Gradually  his  descend- 
ants became  fewer,  numbering  84,  according  to  the  census  of  1890; 
81  in  1900 ;  and  but  77  in  1910.  The  improvements  made  on  the  reser- 
vation were  of  such  a  nature  that  those  living  there  have  been  com- 
fortable, but  compared  with  the  general  country  they  are  meager 
indeed.  Nor  was  the  mental  development  of  these  descendants  of 
any  unusual  nature,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  instruction  made 
possible  by  an  English  school  has  been  available  for  at  least  three 
generations.  Not  one  of  these  Indians  seems  to  have  developed  the 
strong  personality  of  their  ancestor  or  evinced  any  of  the  character- 
istics which  even  at  this  remote  day  cause  Cornplanter  to  be  num- 
bered as  a  heroic  figure  in  pioneer  history. 

THE  COUNTY  ORGANIZED. 

Reports  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  Allegheny  river  region 
h^d  reached  the  older  communities  soon  after  the  Revolution,  and 
appealed  strongly  to  many  who  having  seen  service  in  that  war, 
now  wished  to  acquire  homes  of  their  own.  But  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions on  the  northwestern  frontier  both  as  to  Indian  troubles  and 
disputed  land  titles,  deterred  such  a  movement.  Yet  sometime  after 
1790  a  small  band  of  such  men,  mainly  Scotch-Irishmen  from  the 
Sunbury  region,  selected  locations  in  what  is  now  the  northern  part 
of  the  county.  They  were  men  of  staunch  character,  rich  in  good 
purposes,  but  very  poor  in  worldly  means — the  type  of  men  who 
generally  succeed  in  subduing  primitive  conditions.    But  it  appears 
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that  fears  of  Indian  incursions  and  other  causes  prevented  note- 
worthy improvements,  and  it  was  not  until  after  Wayne's  treaty, 
in  1795,  that  more  encouraging  conditions  were  assured.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  year  Jame^  Morrison,  also  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
took  up  Morrison\s  Island  and  other  lands,  a  few  miles  above  Warren, 
on  which  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1840,  at  an  age  of  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  and  was  thus  one  of  the  first  permanent  settlers. 

A  legislative  act  of  April  18, 1795,  ordered  that  two  commissioners 
be  appointed  to  lay  out  a  town  to  be  called  Warren,  in  honor  of  Qen. 
Joseph  Warren,  the  hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  high  banks  of  the 
Allegheny  where  it  took  the  waters  of  Conewango  creek,  and  which 
had  been  reported  as  being  the  most  eligible  site  for  such  parposes 
on  the  entire  river.  These  commissioners  were  further  directed  to 
lay  out  three  hundred  acres  in  town  lots,  not  to  exceed  one-third  of 
an  acre  each,  to  form  blocks  of  sixteen  lots  each,  bounded  by  prin- 
cipal streets,  having  a  width  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  smaller  streets 
but  sixty  feet  wide,  with  a  reservation  of  several  blocks  for  public 
purposes.  Outlots  on  lands  adjoining,  not  to  be  more  than  five  acres 
in  size,  nor  to  be  more  than  seven  hundred  acres  in  extent,  were  also 
to  be  laid  out.  After  that  was  done,  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
which  claimed  this  part  of  the  then  Allegheny  county,  built  a  store 
house,  assuring  a  permanent  settlement  at  this  point  and  paving 
the  way  for  a  county  formation.  This  was  done  under  the  general 
act  of  March  12,  1800,  the  territory  to  constitute  Warren  county 
being  taken  from  Allegheny  and  that  part  southeast  of  the  river 
from  Lycoming  county.  At  that  time  this  area  had  but  230  inhabi- 
tants. Barely  600  more  were  added  in  the  next  ten  years  and  owing 
to  the  slow  increase  Warren  was  annexed  to  Venango  county  in 
1805  for  judicial  purposes  and  so  continued  until  March  16,  1819, 
when  the  county  was  fully  organized  and  Warren  designated  as  the 
county  seat.  But  it  seems  that  a  court  house  was  not  built  until 
1827,  nor  a  jail  until  two  years  later.  These  buildings  were  put  up 
on  a  four  acre  diamond,  the  court  house  being  of  brick,  the  public 
offices  of  stone  but  the  jail  was  so  desrepu  table  looking  that  it  was 
called  "the  turkey  pen." 

In  181H  the  town  of  Warren  could  boast  of  but  five  homes  and  the 
Holland  Company  Store,  but  as  the  lands  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  were  surveyed  soon  thereafter  for  the  Lancaster  Company, 
and  inducements  were  offered  by  it  to  German  settlers  and  others, 
the  population  increased  more  rapidly,  doubling  about  every  ten 
years  for  sometime.  In  1840  the  county  had  9,248  inhabitants,  of 
which  number  only  737  lived  in  the  town  of  Warren.  Soon  there- 
after conditions  were  reversed,  the  town  population  growing  more 
rapidly.  In  the  decade  from  1900  to  1910  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  borough  of  Warren  was  3,037,  while  the  increase  outside 
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was  but  627,  many  townships  showing  actual  decrease.  The  entire 
county  population  in  1910  was  39,573,  about  equally  divided  as  to 
sex,  and  moie  than  twenty-five  hundred  being  other  than  native 
Americans.  The  Swedes  were  the  predominating  element  among  the 
foreigners,  Danes  coming  next  and  Germans  third. 

The  county  improvements  have  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  In  1839  a  fine  wooden  bridge  was  built  across 
the  Allegheny  at  Warren,  which  gave  place  to  a  more  elegant  struct- 
ure in  1872,  about  five  hundred  ieet  long,  and  favorably  known  as 
the  suspension  bridge.  A  modem  jail  was  erected  by  the  county 
in  1874;  a  commodious  and  attractive  court  house,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  one  in  1876;  and  in  1873  the  State  began  the  construction  of  its 
Western  Insane  Hospital,  in  the  Conewango  Valley,  two  miles  north 
from  Warren>  More  than  a  million  dollars  have  been  expended  upon 
this  structure,  which  has  a  frontage  exceeding  twelve  hundred  feet, 
and  which  has  an  elegant  location  with  healthy  and  most  attractive 
surroundings  which  greatly  benefit  its  nearly  two  thousand  inmates. 
Connected  with  the  hospital  is  a  finely  tilled  farm  of  several  hundred 
acres  upon  which  many  members  of  the  home  are  beneficially  em- 
ployed.   Access  to  this  locality  is  easy  from  Warren. 

THE  BOROUGH  OF  WARREN. 

Warren,  the  shire  town  of  the  county,  has  a  most  attractive  loca- 
tion on  the  north  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Conew^ango  creek,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  Pitts- 
burgh, and  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles  below  Jamestown,  New 
York.  The  main  part  of  the  town  has  an  elevation  of  about  1,200 
feet  above  tirewater,  the  bluft'  on  which  it  stands  being  nearly  forty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  and  considerably  higher  than  the 
flats  opposite  the  town.  Being  nestled  on  the  southern  slope  of  a 
high  ridge,  there  is  protection  against  the  chilly  storms  of  winter 
and  the  fine  streams  flowing  in  the  foreground  lend  a  charm  to  the 
place  which  is  pleasantly  remembered.  A  number  of  substantial 
business  buildings  give  proper  form  and  character  to  the  town  which 
also  has  many  other  features  to  indicate  its  thrift  and  general  pros- 
perity, as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  pages  here  following. 

Projected  before  the  formation  of  the  county,  there  was  for  many 
years  extremely  slow  growth,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties other  than  those  provided  by  keel  boats  or  rafts  on  the  river. 
In  1830  there  were  but  sixty  dwellings,  five  stores,  three  taverns 
and  two  tanneries,  with  much  activity  during  the  rafting  season 
and  general  dullness  in  other  periods.  A  few  years  later,  in  1834, 
the  business  of  the  Lumberman's  Bank  brought  the  town  into  greater 
prominence  but  its  failure  in  1838  was  followed  by  a  train  of  loss 
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and  financial  distress  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  hurtful 
to  the  town.  About  the  same  time  the  present  Erie  Railway  was 
surveyed  but  many  deterring  causes  prevented  its  construction  to 
Erie  until  1859,  and  not  until  1863  was  it  completed  to  Sunbury.  From 
this  time  on,  owing  to  the  location  here  of  oil  refineries  and  other 
permanent  industries,  as  well  as  the  building  of  the  other  three  rail- 
roads, from  1867  until  1872,  there  was  noteworthy  improvement  each 
year,  and  the  growth  has  been  steady  ever  since,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation being  about  three  hundred  a  year.  In  1910  there  were  5,296 
male  and  5,784  female  inhabitants,  of  which  number  nearly  one-half 
were  foreigners,  or  of  foreign  and  mixed  parentage.  Most  of  the 
foreigners  were  from  Northern  European  countries  and  formed  a 
class  of  good  citizens.  The  inhabitants  of  Warren  constituted  2,742 
families,  living  in  2,521  dwellings.  There  were  3,278  males  of  voting 
age. 

MUNICIPAL   DATA. 

Warren  was  incorporated  with  its  present  borough  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  1832.  The  area  included  is  more  than  two  miles  in  length 
by  about  one  mile  wide,  containing  2.2  square  miles.  The  general 
plan  of  the  town  conforms  to  the  original  surveys,  as  described  in 
another  part  of  this  sketch.  Streets  are  maintained  to  the  extent 
of  about  forty  miles,  of  which  five  miles  have  been  well  paved.  Four 
and  one-half  miles  have  been  paved  with  vitrified  brick,  at  a  cost 
of  f 2.35  per  square  yard,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  has  been  treated 
with  asphalt  block  paving,  at  a  cost  of  |2.75  per  square  yard.  Street 
cleaning  is  accomplished  by  flushing  and  the  use  of  a  rotary  street 
sweeper.  The  judicious  distribution  of  forty  waste  paper  receptacles 
has  contributed  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  town.  The  sidewalks  along 
these  streets,  as  a  rule,  are  well  kept,  many  of  them  being  wid^ 
and  attractive,  with  their  borders  lined  with  trees  of  mature  growth. 

An  extensive  sewerage  system  embraces  nearly  every  part  of  the 
town,  most  sections  having  proper  sewer  connections  with  this  mu- 
nicipal system,  whose  sewage  flow  is  into  the  waters  of  Conewango 
creek  or  into  the  Allegheny  river  at  various  points  in  the  borough. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  within  corporate  bounds  in  1912 
was  14,385,358,  the  valuation  of  business  property  being  on  one-third 
of  true  value  and  of  residence  property,  one-half  of  true  value.  The 
tax  rates  upon  the  same  were,  for  borough  purposes,  13  mills;  county 
purposes,  7  mills;  school  purposes,  12^  mills;  total,  32^  mills.  The 
bonded  debt  of  the  borough  amounted  to  |162,000. 

The  borough  government  was  administered  by  a  burgess  and  six- 
teen councilmen,  two  from  each  of  the  eight  wards  into  which  the 
town  is  divided.  Additionally  there  were  a  borough  treasurer,  street 
commissioner,  auditor,  borough  engineer  and  five  members  consti- 
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tuting  a  board  of  health.  These  transact  their  business  in  the  mu- 
nicipal building,  a  three-story  brick  structure,  centrally  located, 
erected  in  1877,  and  which  affords  ample  room  for  such  purposes. 

The  order  of  the  town  is  \y^ell  preserved  by  a  police  department, 
composed  of  a  chief,  receiving  $80.00  a  month,  and  five  patrolmen, 
on  a  graded  plan  of  payment:  The  first  yeai's  service  at  the  rate 
of  160.00  per  month ;  the  second  year's  service  at  |65.00 ;  and  a  ser- 
vice extending  over  three  years,  |70.00.  Two  of  these  officeis  per- 
form day  duty  and  four  serve  at  night.  In  the  past  year  311  arrests 
were  made,  nearly  all  being  for  minor  offenses.  The  order  of  the 
town  has  been  promoted  by  the  action  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, which  aims  to  enforce  a  rule  to  prevent  persons  of  intemperate 
habits  obtaining  liquor  in  excessive  quantities. 

The  borough  maintains  a  fire  department  which  has  a  volunteer 
membership  of  two  hundred  men,  divided  into  four  companies,  which 
have  an  equipment  of  one  steam  fire  engine,  one  combination  chemical 
engine,  one  hook-and-ladder  truck,  and  two  hose  wagons.  These  em- 
ploy the  use  of  seven  horses,  having  drivers  who  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  |60.00  a  month  for  single  teams  and  |67.50  for  double  teams. 
Eleven  minute  men  are  paid  fSO.OO  each  per  year.  The  several  fire 
companies  are  housed  in  three  well-located,  attractive  brick  build- 
ings, having  an  aggiegate  value  of  f 20,000.  In  the  past  year  there 
was  response  to  forty  alaims,  but,  with  a  single  exception,  the  fire 
losses  were  quite  small.  The  efficiency  of  the  department  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  use  of  twenty-five  Gamewell  alarm  boxes 
and  165  hydrants,  judiciously  distributed  throughout  the  borough, 
and  for  the  use  ot*  which  a  yearly  rental  of  flS.OO  each  is  paid.  The 
oidinary  pressure  of  the  water  system  used  at  these  points  is  sixty- 
five  pounds  but  in  case  of  need  by  the  use  of  pumps  a  pressure  of 
one  hundred  and  tv^^enty  pounds  may  be  attained. 

The  borough  has  instituted  building  and  pole  inspection  and  con- 
templates ibe  construction  of  an  incinerating  plant  for  the  disposal 
of  garbage.  This  is  at  present  removed  by  private  enterprise,  the 
charge  to  the  householder  being  about  50  cents  per  month. 

WATER,  FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

Warren  has  an  abundance  of  excellent  water  furnished  by  a  pri- 
vate corporation  which  obtains  its  supply  from  Morrison's  Run, 
a  short  distance  above  the  borough.  After  being  filtered  it  is  pumped 
into  a  reservoir  sufficiently  elevated  to  afford  a  gravity  flow  with  a 
pressure  of  sixty-five  pounds.  This  water  is  supplied  at  the  rate  of 
40  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  The  minimum  charge  where  the  company 
maintains  a  five-eighths  inch  meter  is  $12.00  per  year,  which  carries 
with  it  the  privilege  of  using  30,000  gallons  of  water.  Any  addi- 
tional quantity  can  be  secured  at  regular  rates. 
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The  almost  exclusive  fuel  is  natural  gas,  which  is  also  extensively 
used  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  supply  is  obtained  from  the 
gas  fields  of  Elk,  Jellerson,  McKean  and  Forest  counties,  distant 
nearly  forty  miles.  Three  companies  are  engaged  in  furnishing  natu- 
ral gas,  all  having  rates  piactically  the  same:  twenty-eight  cents  net 
per  thousand  feet  for  domestic  purposes  and  a  rate  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifteen  cents  per  thousand  feet  for  industrial  uses,  varying 
according  to  the  amount  consumed. 

Private  enterprise  also  furnishes  electricity  for  both  lighting  and 
power  purposes.  The  boiough  uses  sixty- three  arc  lights  for  which 
f  60.00  each  per  year  are  paid  under  a  ten-year  contract.  For  house- 
hold purposes  the  rate  varies  from  sixteen  cents  per  kilowatt  to  four 
cents,  according  to  the  amount  consumed.  The  rates  for  power  vary 
from  one  dollar  per  horse  power  per  month,  as  low  as  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  kilowatt. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

The  borough  of  Warren  enjoys  excellent  transportation  privileges 
offered  by  three  steam  railways,  giving  easy  communication  to  almost 
every  point.  A  number  of  passenger  and  freight  trains  enter  and 
depart  daily  from  the  local  yards.  Fine  electric  transportation  is 
furnished  to  every  part  of  the  town  by  a  street  railway  having  eight 
mUes  of  tracks.  An  interurban  service  has  been  extended  to  James- 
town and  Sheffield.    On  each  of  these  roads  freight  is  carried. 

The  Warren  post-office  is  centrally  located  in  the  public  library 
building.  It  receives  and  dispatches  fourteen  mails  daily,  employing 
the  service  of  twelve  clerks  and  nine  local  carriers  who  gather  mail 
from  fifty-one  boxes  judiciously  distributed  throughout  the  town. 
There  are  also  four  rural  routes  emanating  from  this  office,  whose 
business  has  gradually  increased  until  it  amounts  to  about  |60,000 
per  year. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  town  a  paper,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Warren  Gazette,  was  here  published  and  continuously  since 
the  community  has  had  the  advantage  of  excellent  newspaper  ser- 
vice, there  being  at  present  two  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  papers 
published. 

Two  telephone  and  two  telegraph  companies  provide  facilities  of 
that  nature  and  three  express  companies  each  maintain  local  offices. 

The  banking  interests  of  Warren  are  represented  by  six  monetary 
institutions — three  national  banks,  two  trust  companies  and  one 
savings  bank.  All  of  them  are  housed  in  handsome  buildings  and 
their  offices  are  equipped  with  modern  facilities  for  the  transaction 
of  large  and  rapidly  growing  business.  The  capitalization  of  these 
SIX  institutions  approximates  |1 ,000,000,  with  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  greatly  exceeding  that  amount.     There  were  in  1912  total 
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resources  aggregating  |1 1,627,429;  with  deposits  amounting  to  |8,- 
778,346,  an  exceptionally  strong  exhibit  for  a  community  of  the  size 
of  Warren,  and  when  compared  with  larger  cities  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Warren. 

A  building  and  loan  association  has  assisted  a  number  of  persons 
to  become  home  owners.  The  assets  of  this  company  amounted  to 
f  142,805,  with  disbursements  during  the  year  amounting  to  |71,644. 
The  company  had  over  two  thousand  shares  owned  by  307  male  and 
102  female  members.  Through  its  intrumentality  aid  was  given  in 
the  building  of  fourteen  homes  in  the  past  year. 

V^Tiile  Warren  has  never  been  distinctively  noted  as  a  manufac- 
turing center,  yet  it  has  always  had  a  creditable  proportion  of  indus- 
trial plants  and  given  employment  to  artisans  skilled  in  their  respect- 
ive crafts.  After  the  decline  of  the  lumber  business,  which  had 
given  Wanen  unusual  prominence,  there  was  a  period  of  a  score 
of  years  in  which  the  town  was  not  very  actively  engaged  in  industrial 
enterprises.  According  to  the  last  census  the  number  of  industrial 
establishments  in  the  borough  amounted  to  72,  and  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  various  forms  of  industries  carried  on  therein  num- 
bered 1,767.  The  capital  required  to  carry  on  these  operations  aggre- 
gated 15,796,000,  and  the  value  of  the  products  made  yearly  was 
f5,744,000,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  was  added  by  the  process  of 
manufacturing.  A  varied  line  of  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  never- 
theless the  refining  of  petroleum  oils  constitutes  the  principal  in- 
dustry. Some  extensive  plants  are  located  on  the  river  front  above 
the  town.  It  was  reported  that  all  labor  was  profitably  employed 
at  wages  averaging  from  f2.00  to  |3.50  per  day,  the  former  price 
being  paid  to  ordinary  labor  which,  at  certain  periods,  was  scarce 
and  hard  to  procure.  There  was  no  complaint  of  labor  disturbances 
or  of  unpleasant  conditions  existing  between  employers  and  employes. 

EDUCATIONAL.  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

A  very  commendable  interest  has  always  been  manifested  in  War- 
ren in  educational  matters.  An  academy  was  established  in  this 
community  as  early  as  1822,  which  was  endowed  with  five  hundred 
acres  of  land  by  the  State.  In  one  form  or  another  that  institution 
was  successfully  continued  many  years  and  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  splendid  school  system  existing 
in  Warren  to-day.  The  borough  maintains  schools  in  six  large,  well 
built  houses,  the  high  school,  completed  a  few  years  ago  at  a  cost 
of  185,000,  being  exceptionally  fine  and  well  equipped.  The  entire 
value  of  all  school  properties  approximates  {300,000.  Sixty-seven 
teachers  are  employed  under  the  direction  of  an  able  superintendent. 
There  are  2,138  pupils  enrolled,  permitting  an  average  attendance  of 
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1,817,  who  enjoy  unusual  advantages  in  extended  courses  of  instruc- 
tion. Classes  are  maintained  in  physical  culture,  domestic  science, 
sewing,  manual  training  and  thorough  instruction  in  music.  The 
high  school,  having  an  attendance  of  295,  graduated  a  class  of  37 
in  1912.  Medical  inspection  has  lately  been  established  in  these 
schools  with  beneficial  results. 

The  piivileges  of  instruction  in  commercial  studies  are  afforded 
by  two  well  conducted  business  colleges  and  an  excellent  conserva- 
tory of  music  offers  opportunity  for  instruction  of  that  nature.  The 
work  of  this  institution  was  largely  instrumental  in  developing  the 
fine  musical  taste  which  now  exists  in  this  part  of  the  State.  There 
is  also  a  parochial  school  maintained  by  the  Catholic  church,  which 
has  an  attendance  of  several  hundred. 

Wan  en  has  been  especially  favored  in  having  the  privileges  of 
access  to  a  library  which  was  founded  by  Thomas  Stiuthers  and 
others  as  early  as  1832.  About  forty  years  later  the  library  society 
originated  by  them  was  incorporated  as  the  Warren  Library 
Association,  and  in  1884  a  large,  three-story  building  was  erected 
for  its  use  at  a  cost  of  nearly  |90,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  on  which 
it  stands.  In  this  are  now  housed  over  23,000  volumes  which  are 
free  to  the  public.  In  the  library  building  is  also  a  well  ordered 
theatre. 

The  privileges  of  worship  in  several  churches  were  enjoyed  almost 
since  the  beginning  of  the  town.  There  are  at  present  in  Warren 
nineteen  church  edifices  in  which  various  denominations  maintain 
services  and  which  have  an  aggregate  membership  of  4,500.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  is  an  attendance  of  65  per  cent,  of  such  enroll- 
ment and,  as  a  consequence,  the  influence  and  refinement  exerted 
upon  the  community  has  been  very  marked.  Church  properties  of 
all  kinds  are  valued  at  nearly  one-half  million  dollars.  The  usual 
church  auxiliaries,  as  Sunday  schools,  Bible  classes  and  various  asso- 
ciations are  maintained  with  creditable  success. 


GENERAL  LIVING  CONDITIONS. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  2,521  dwellings  of  the 
borough  are  occupied  by  those  owning  them.  Rented  properties, 
owing  to  the  great  cost  of  real  estate,  command  higher  rates  than 
prevail  in  some  other  towns  of  the  same  size  in  the  State.  Centrally 
located  homes,  with  modern  improvements,  readily  bring  |25.00  per 
month.  Homes  on  the  outskirts,  as  much  as  |15.00  per  month,  as 
the  minimum  price  where  a  moderate  degree  of  comfort  is  connected 
with  such  places.  There  appears  to  be  a  scarcity  of  low  priced 
houses,  whether  for  sale  or  for  renting  purposes.  In  spite  of  these 
conditions,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  over-crowding  of  houses, 
excepting  in  a  very  few  sections.    In  general,  the  home  and  housing 
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conditions  may  be  said  to  be  good,  but  there  is  a  charge  that  class 
distinctions  are  too  closely  drawn  for  the  good  of  the  town. 

The  food  supplies  of  the  borough  are  provided  through  stores 
which  usually  keep  all  needed  commodities,  and  there  are  held 
statedly  during  the  summer  months  curbstone  markets.  The  question 
of  a  public  market  has  received  serious  consideration  but  no  definite 
efforts  to  establish  one  have  yet  been  made.  Much  of  the  country 
at  and  near  Warren  possesses  abundant  fertility  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  fully  utilized  as  are  the  lands  of  some  other  localities.  Nev- 
ertheless, dairying  is  quite  extensively  carried  on  which  permits 
liberal  supply  of  such  products. 

The  business  buildings  of  the  town  are  numerous,  commodious  and 
usually  attractive.  The  court  house  and  the  Savings  Bank  building, 
each  supplied  with  clocks  having  illuminated  dials,  especially  attract 
attention.  Improvement  in  house-numbering  might  be  made,  and 
there  also  appears  to  be  a  faulty  supply  of  street  signs.  Most  of 
the  thoroughfares  oi'  the  town  are  fairly  well  lighted  and  in  some 
parts  the  generous  use  of  electric  signs  help  to  give  the  town  a 
pleasant  appearance  at  night. 

CHARITABLE  AND  OTHER  CIVIC  FEATURES. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Rouse  Home  for  the 
dependent  poor  of  the  county,  and  to  the  generous  provisions  of  the 
State  afforded  by  the  Western  Insane  Asylum  at  Warren.  To  these 
must  be  added  a  brief  account  of  the  Warren  Emergency  Hospital, 
located  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  main  portion  of 
the  town.  It  is  an  attractive  structure  of  red  brick,  two  stories 
in  height  and  built  in  three  sections,  connected  by  enclosed  passage- 
ways. The  hospital  has  an  abundance  of  air  and  light  spaces  to  per- 
meate all  parts  of  the  building.  It  is  maintained  at  a  yearly  outlay 
of  approximately  f 24,000.  In  1012  there  were  588  patients  who 
received  treatment  at  this  institution,  of  which  number  117  were 
full  pay  patients,  the  remainder  being  part  pay  or  charity  patients. 
The  cost  of  all  charity  work  was  moie  than  |7,000,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  per  patient  per  day  at  this  institution  was  about  |1.80. 
Over  |ll,00b  was  received  from  all  classes  of  patients,  the  remainder 
being  supplied  by  local  means  and  State  aid.  As  showing  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  this  hospital,  there  were  twenty-nine  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  treated  in  the  past  year,  of  which  but  four  proved  fatal;  and 
of  seventeen  cases  of  pneumonia,  but  three  proved  fatal.  In  all  there 
were  but  thirty- four  deaths.  A  training  school  for  nurses  is  suc- 
cessfully maintained,  which  had  in  1912  an  enrollment  of  sixteen 
students,  four  of  whom  were  graduated  during  the  past  year. 
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Warren  has  thiee  small  public  parks  but  none  have  been  improved 
excepting  by  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  General 
Warren,  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  But  little 
improvement  has  been  made  on  the  river  bank  park,  aside  from  the 
fine  soldiers'  monument  erected  by  tlie  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
at  the  northern  approach  of  the  attractive  suspension  bridge. 

The  various  business  and  civic  associations  existing  in  the  town 
can  find  ample  field  for  betterments  which  will  make  the  borough 
far  moie  attractive  than  it  appears  at  present.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  in  the  near  future  a  compiehensive  system  of  parks 
will  be  projected  which,  when  completed,  will  greatly  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  town  and  make  Warren  one  of  the  handsomest  towns 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
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A  STATEMENT  OF  ANTHRACITE  COAL  MINING  IN  1912, 
GIVING  THE  TOTAL  (JROSS  TONS  MINED,  NOT  INCLUDING 
THE  COAL  REDEEMED  FROM  THE  CULM  BANKS;  TOTAL 
VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  ON  BOARD  CARS  AT  THE  BREAKER, 
NUMBER  OF  WA(JE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED,  AGGREGATE 
AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID,  DAYS  IN  OPERATION,  ETC. 

Number  of  corporations  or  firms  reporting, 127 

Number  of  collieries  operated  (not  including  washeries)  295 

Total  gross  tons  of  coal  mined, 70,882,048 

Mined  and  shipped, 54,707,532 

Mined  and  sold  locally, 8,850,630 

Mined  and  used  for  steam, 7,323,886 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coal  mined, f  168,040,395 

Value  of  shipped  coal  at  breaker,  . . .  $139,217,799 

Value  of  coal  sold  locally, 20,138,270 

Value  of  coal  used  for  steam    (esti- 
mated),   8,684,326 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation   (breaker  time), 
for  all  collieries, 206 

Number  of  salaried  men  employed,  including  superin- 
tendents, foremen,  bosses,  clerks,  etc., 3,513 

Earnings  of  salaried  employes, 13,973,721 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 170,451 

Miners, 43,201 

Miners'  laborers, 33,292 

Other  inside  men, 48,024 

Boys  employed  inside  mine, 7 

Outside  workmen,    29,554 

Breaker  employes,    16,238 

Boys,  outside,   135 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid  to  workmen, 195,410,725 

Miners,    $31,486,406 

Miners'  laborers, 16,510,319 

Other  inside  men, 25,992,026 
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Boys  employed  inside  mine, 2,000 

Outside  workmen, 15,571,419 

Breaker  employes,   5,815,949 

Boys,  outside,   32,606 


Average  yearly  earnings,  f 559  75 

Superintendents,  foremen,  bosses  and 

office  force, f  1,131  15 

Miners,    728  84 

Miners'  laborers, 495  92       / 

Other  inside  men, 541  23       I 

Boys,  inside  mine, 285  71       ' 

Outside  workmen, 526  88 

Breaker  employes,   358  17 

Boys,  outside,   241  53 

Average  daily  wage, f2. 72 

Miners,    |3  54 

Miners'  laborers, 2  40 

Other  inside  men, 2  63 

Boys,  inside  mine, 1  39 

Outside  workmen, 2  56 

Breaker  employes, 1  74 

Boys,  outside,   1  17 

Average  value  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  without  regard  to  size, f2  37 

•Average  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  by  each  miner 
for  the  year  1912, 1,641 

Nationality  of  employes  working  in  and   around  the 

mines,  as  reported, 140,476 

Americans,   53,441 

Foreigners,  86,997 

Negroes,    38 

Accidents  in  this  industry  during  1912, 4,105 

Fatal,    521 

Non-fatal,   3,584 


•Represents  miner  and  his  laborer. 
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ANTHRACITE  COAL. 
Wasted  Coal  Redeemed  from  Culm  Banks  in  1912, 

Total  number  of  washeries  reporting, 46 

•Total  gross  tons  of  marketable  coal, 3,940,017 

Market  or  realized  value  of  production,  13,207,044 

Number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,417 

Men, 2,364 

Boys,    53 

Aggregate  wages  paid  to  employes  in  1912, |1,152,403 

A  verage  yearly  earnings,  f476  79 

Average  value  per  gross  ton, •           .81 

Average  tonnage  production  for  each  employe, 1,630 


ANTHRACITE  COAL,  COUNTY  PRODUCTION,  1912. 

The  following  table  shows  the  counties  in  which  anthracite  coal 
is  mined,  together  with  the  number  of  collieries  in  each  county,  the 
gross  tons  and  relative  per  cent.  This  table  represents  the  freshly 
mined  coal.  The  coal  washed  from  culm  banks  amounted  to  3,940,017 
gross  tons  and  should  be  added  in  showing  the  fuel  sent  to  market 
from  the  several  counties: 


o 
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d 
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Counties. 

fe  s 

s 

s% 

11 

5'^ 

z 

o 

S 

Luzerne,    

Lackawanna,    . . . 

SchuylkiU,    

Northumberland , 

Carbon,    

Columbia,    

Dauphin,    

Sullivan ,    

Wayne 

Totals,    ... 


104 

27,315,730 

38.537 

78 

16,714,779 

23.581 

71 

15,753,492 

22.225 

22 

5,865,582 

8.275 

8 

2,552,575 

3.601 

3 

1,109,164 

1.565 

2 

646,709 

.913 

4 

574  377 

.810 

3 

349  640 

.493 

295         70,882  048       100. 


•Some  companies  have  Included  their  washed  coal  in  their  mining  operations  and  used  for  fuel 
in  running  the  breaker,  consequently  the  total  tonnage  of  washed  coal  is  not  shown  In  this 
statement. 
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ANTHKACITE  COAI/— COMPARATIVE  TABLES,  1903-1912. 


GROSS  TONS  MINED. 


1903, 
1907, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 


64,595,664 
65,477,649 
70,692,522 
76,389,438 
70,882,048 


+881,985 
+5,214,873 
+5,696,916 
—5,507.390 


+1.4 
+8.0 
+  8.1 
—7.2 


+6,286,384 


+9.7 


MARKET  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1903,    $151,277,587       | 

1907 156,154,760       +4,877,173  +3.2 

1910,    157,123,658           +968,898  +.6 

1911,    173,925,978     +16,802,320  +10.7 

1912 168,040,395      —5,885,583  —3.4 


+16,762,808         +12.0 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED. 

1903,    157,955         

1907,    164,861  +6,906       +4.4 

1910 165,634  +773         +.5 

1911 169,629  +3,995       +2.4 

1912 170,451  +822         +.5 


+12,496 


+7.9 


AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID. 


1903, 
1907, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 


177,624,281 
94,638,339 
90,085,688 
97,206,865 
95,410,725 


+17,014,058 
—4,552,651 
+7,121,177 
—1,796,140 


AVERAGE  YEARLY  EARNINGS. 

1903,    $491.43       $ 

1907 574.44 

1910,    543.88 

1911,    573.06 


1912, 


559.75 


+21.9 
—4.8 
+7.9 
—1.8 


+  83.01  +16.9 

—30.56  —5.3 

+29.18  +5.4 

—13.31  —2.3 


+  17,786,444         +22.9 


+68.32 


+13.9 
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STATEMENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  ANTHRACITE  COAL  MINING 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1912,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  OPERA- 
TORS, 


1^ 

s 

Causes  Assigned. 

3 

1 

s 

g 

1 

& 

Cause  of  accident  not  given,   . . 

Fall  of  roof,  

Mine  cars 

Fall  of  rock 

Blasts,    

Dynamite  explosions,    

Gas  explosions,   

Premature  explosions,    

Fall  of  coal ,   

By  falling,    

Suffocation ,    

Machinery,    

Burned  with  gas 

Mules,    

Railroad  cars  and  locomotives. 

Fall  of  slate,    

Carelessness 

Caught  in  shafting,    

Drowned,     

By  motor,   

Burned  by  steam,    

Totals 


32 

3,271 

3,603 

41 

47 

88 

27 

71 

98 

20 

43 

63 

17 

8 

25 

16 

8 

24 

15 

15 

14 

14 

28 

13 

32 

45 

6 

23 

29 

5 

5 

3 

6 

9 

2 

24 

26 

2 

6 

8 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 

1 

24 

25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. . . 

2 

2 

521 


3,584 


4,105 


COMMENTS  ON  ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRY. 

The  entire  anthracite  industry  was  affected  by  the  general  strike, 
ordered  by  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  of  America,  which  took  place 
April  1,  1912,  upon  the  termination  of  the  three  years'  working 
agreement,  whose  provisions  had  brought  reasonable  prosperity  and 
friendly  conduct.There  was  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  work,  only 
enough  men  remaining  to  properly  care  for  the  machinery  and  the 
mines  during  this  cessation,  averaging  about  fifty  days.  The  terms 
demanded  for  a  new  agreement  were  eight  hours'  work  per  day,  the 
abolition  of  the  sliding  scale  adopted  in  1902,  an  increase  of  twenty 
per  cent,  in  wages  and  the  collection  by  operators  of  Union  dues 
from  the  pay  roll  of  their  working  people. 
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Afte?  some  conference  a  four  years'  agreement,  to  end  March  31, 
11)16,  was  adopted,  which  was  signed  at  various  times  by  the  several 
industries  concerned.  This  differed  from  the  old  agreement  mainly 
in  the  abolition  of  the  sliding  scale  of  wages  and  an  allowance  of 
ten  per  cent,  gi  eater  wages,  together  with  some  minor  concessions 
by  both  operators  and  men,  whicli  were  believed  to  be  in  the  line  of 
betterments.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  settlement  was  made  on 
a  basis  of  but  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  increase,  or  a  smaller  increase 
tban  ten  per  cent. 

Aside  from  this  general  suspension  or  strike,  a  few  minor  dis- 
turbances were  recorded,  some  having  their  origin  in  very  petty 
causes.  In  one  instance  there  occurred  a  strike  which  lasted  two 
weeks,  and  which  involved  money  loss  of  |25,000,  because  four  of 
the  carpenters  employed  would  not  join  the  Union.  Other  strikes 
of  short  duration  were  brought  about  by  boys  working  in  breakers; 
but,  in  the  main,  the  feeling  existing  between  all  classes  and  in- 
terests were  far  better  than  in  some  former  periods. 

General  complaint  was  made  of  the  too  frequent  cessation  of  work 
on  account  of  National  and  Church  holidays,  aggregating  from 
twelve  to  twenty-one  in  number.  Other  particulars  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  foregoing  tables  and  comparisons,  to  show  that  the  indus- 
try is  in  a  healthy  condition. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINED. 

COMBINED  PKODUCTTON  OF  ALL  BITUMINOUS  COAL 
MIN]:D  AND  COKED  IN  ALL  COUNTIES  IN  THE  STATE 
DUUlNd  THE  YEAR  1012,  SHOWING  TONNAGE,  VALUE, 
PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  WAGES  PAID,  ETC. 

Total  number  of  mines  or  openings  in  operation, 1,134 

Total  number  of  corporations  or  firms  reporting, 552 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation  (mines), 268 

Total  number  of  tons  (net)  mined, 154,000,223 

Total  number  of  tons  (net)  shipped, 110,863,562 

Total  tons  (net)  consumed  at  plant, 3,534,721 

Total  tons  (net)  sold  to  local  trade, 2,569,650 

Total  tons  (net)  used  in  coke  making, 37,032,290 


Total  value  of  coal  mined, 1160,616,712 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coal  shipped 

f.  o.  b.  . ., 1118,444,702 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coal  consumed 

at  plant,  3,490,756 
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Market  or  realized  value  of  coal  sold  to 

local  trade, 2,988,490 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coal  used  to 

coke  makiiig, 35,692,764 

Total  number  of  tons  of  coke  produced, 25,589,264 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coke  at  plant, 148,928,526 

Number  of  superintendents,  foremen  and  clerks, 4,319 

Aggregate  salaries  paid  superintendents,  foremen  and 

clerks,    f 4,835,980 

Average  number  of  people  employed, 172,646 

Miners  (pick), 54,178 

Miners,    (machine),   54,158 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,  .  30,485 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  years,.  161 

Outside  workmen  over  16  years, 21,489 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years, 171 

Coke  workers,   12,004 

Aggregate  wages  paid  to  these  employes, 1114,537,130 

Miners   (pick),    136,518,311 

Miners    (machine),    35,404,272 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,.  21,609,052 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  years,  67,862 

Outside  workmen  over  16  years,   13,558,872 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years,  . . .  53,661 

Coke  workers,   7,325,100 

Average  yearly  earnings,  $663  42 

Miners  (pick), $674  04 

Miners  (machine),  653  72 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,.  708  84 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  years,  421  50 

Outside  workmen  over  16  years, 630  96 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years,  . . .  313  80 

Coke  workers, 610  22 

Average  daily  wage,  |2  48 

Miners   (pick),    $2  52 

Miners  (machine),  2  44 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,. .  2  65 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  years,  1  57 

Outside  workmen  over  16  years, 2  35 
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Outside  workmen  under  16  years,  ....  1  17 

Coke  workers,    2  07 


Tons  of  coal  produced  per  miner  for  the  year, 1,422 

Average  tonnage  mined  per  day  by  each  miner, 5.30 

Average  price  per  net  ton,  run  of  mine, f  1 .  04 

Number  of  mines  reported  not  in  operation, 29 

Number  of  firms  leported  out  of  business, 21 

Statements  follow,  showing  sub-division. 


PRODUCTION    OF    BITUMINOUS    COAL,  1912,  IN  COUNTIES 
THAT  HAVE  NO  COKE  OVENS,  OU  DO  NOT  COKE  COAL. 

Total  number  of  mines  or  openings, 846 

Total  number  of  corporations  or  firms  reporting, 447 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 25vi 

Total  number  of  tons  (net)  mined, 97,509,344 

Total  number  of  tons  shipped  f.  o.  b., 94,057,590 

Total  tonnage  consumed  at  plant, 2,333,503 

Total  tonnage  sold  to  local  trade, 1,118,191 


Market  or  realized  value  of  product  at  mines, |1 05,732,162 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coal  shipped 
f.  o.  b., 1102,082,376 

Market  value  or  realized  value  of  coal  con- 
sumed at  plant, 2,352,663 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coal  sold  to 
local  trade, 1,297,123 


Number  of  superintendents,  foremen  and  clerks, 2,567 

Aggregate  salaries  paid  superintendents,  foremen  and 

clerks,    $2,684,131 

Average  number  of  people  employed,  109,806 

Miners  (pick), 36,570 

Miners  (machine),   42,887 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,.  17,883 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  years,  138 

Outside  workmen  over  16  years, 12,204 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years, 124 


Aggregate  wages  paid  to  these  employes, f 71,671,972 

Miners  (pick), 123,450,198 

Miners  (machine),   27,723,311 
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Other  inside  workmen  over  IG  years,.  12,494,417 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  years,  60,068 

Outside  workmen  over  16  years, 7,906,633 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years, 37,345 


Average  yearly  earnings,   f652  71 

Miners  (pick), f641  22 

Miners  (machine),   646  43 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,.  693  08 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  years,  435  27 

Outside  workmen  over  16  years, 647  87 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years, 301  17 


Average  daily  wage, |2  58 

Miners  (pick), |2  53 

Miners  (machine),  2  55 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,.  2  74 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  years,  1  72 

Outside  workmeq  over  16  years, 2  56 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years, 1  19 


Number  of  tons  mined  per  miner  during  the  year, 1,227 

Number  of  tons  produced  per  miner  per  day, 4.85 

Average  value  per  ton  at  the  mines, f  1  08 


PRODUCTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  COKE. 

THIS  STATEMENT  SHOWS  THE  NUMBER  OF  TONS  OF  COAL 
AND  COKE  PRODUCED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1912  in  COUN- 
TIES HAVING  COKE  OVENS,  VALUE  OF  COAL  MINED 
AND  COKE  PRODUCED,  PEOPLE  EMPLOYED  IN  MINING 
AND  COKING  COAL,  AVERAGE  DAYS  IN  OPERATION, 
YEARLY  EARNINGS  AND  DAILY  WAGE: 

Total  number  of  corporations  or  firms  reporting, 105 

Total  number  of  mines  or  openings, 288 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation  (mines), 286 

Total  tonnage  (net)   mined,   56,490,879 

Total   tonnage    (net)    of  coal   mined   and 

shipped, 16,805,972 

Total  tonnage  (net)  consumed  at  plant,..         1,201,158 

Total  tons  (net)  sold  to  local  trade, 1,451,459 

Total  tons  (net)  used  in  coke  making,  . . .       37,032,290 
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Total  value  of  coal  mined, ; ^54,884,550 

Market,  or  realized  value  of  coal  mined  and 

shipped  f.  o.  b., f  16,362,32G 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coal  consumed 

at  plant,  1,138,093 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coal  sold  to 

local  trade, 1,691,367 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coal   used   in 

coke  making,  35,692,764 


Total  number  of  tons  of  coke  produced, 25,589,264 

Market  or  realized  value  of  coke  at  plant, f48,928,526 

Number  of  coke  ovens  in  service, 58,764 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation  (ovens), 295 

Number  of  superintendents,  foremen  and  clerks,,  .r. . .  1,752 
Aggregate  salaries  paid  superintendents,  foremen  and 

clerks,    12,151,849 

Average  number  of  people  employed, 62,840 

Miners  ipick), 17,608 

Miners  (machine), 11,271 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,.  12,602 

Other  inside  workmen  under  10  years,  23 

Outside  workmen  over  16  years, 9,285 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years, ....  47 

Coke  workers,   12,004 


Aggregate  wages  paid  to  all  these  working  people, |42,865,158 

Miners  (pick), fl3,068,113 

Miners  (machine),  7,680,961 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,. .  9,114,635 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  yeai  s,  7,794 

Outside  woikmen  over  16  years, 5,652,239 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years, 16,316 

Coke  workers,   7,325,100 


Average  yearly  earnings, f682  13 

Miners  (pick), |742  17 

Miners. (machine),    681  48 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,.  723  27 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  years,  338  87 

Outside  workmen  over  16  years, 608  75 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years,  ...  •  347  15 

Coke  workers, 610  22 
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Average  daily  wage, f 2  38 

Miners  (pick), |2  59 

Miners  (machine),  2  38 

Other  inside  workmen  over  16  years,  , .  2  53 

Other  inside  workmen  under  16  years,  1  18 

Outside  workmen  over  16  years, 2  13 

Outside  workmen  under  16  years,  ...  1  21 

Coke  workers,   2  07 


Tons  of  coal  mined  per  miner  for  the  year, ^       1,956 

Average  tons  mined  per  day  by  each  miner, 6  84 

Average  price  per  (net)  ton,  run  of  mine, .97 

Average  price  per  ton  for  coke  at  plant, f  1  92 
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BITUMINOUS  COAL  PRODUCTION— 1912. 

The  following  shows  the  counties  in  which  bituminous  coal  is 
mined,  number  of  collieries,  together  with  the  number  of  tons  mined 
in  each  county  and  the  relative  per  cent,  of  the  total  mined  in  the 
State: 


Counties. 


I 


0 

o 
.a 


O)  o 


o 


®  , 


§1 

o  ° 


0? 

d 

I 


s 


Fayette 155 

Westmoreland,     146 

Washington,   66 

Cambria 162 

Allegheny,  86 

Indiana,   70 

Somerset,    75 

Clearfield 130 

Jefferson 33 

Armstrong 35 

Elk 12 

Clarion,    27 

Centre,   38 

BuUer.    15 

Tioga,     20 

Mercer,     10 

Huntingdon 11 

Bedford,     17 

Clinton,    5 

Blair,    7 

Beaver 7 

Lawrence,    4 

Fulton 1 

Cameron ,  1 

Lycoming,   1 

Totals,    1,134 


5,279,909  26,835,113  32,115,022 

16,089,876  13,780,604  29.870,480 

13,281,975  3,638,975  16,920,950 

11,231.670  5,191,182  16,422,852 

15,782,136  211,478  15,993,614 

6.979.435  1.983,227  8.962.662 

8.867,939         8,867,939 

5,880,075  1,235,487  7,115,562 

2,320,510  2,917,658  5,238,168 

3,944,163  94,077  4,038,240 

968,018  150,437  1,118,455 

1,062,806         1.062,806 

1.032,608         1,032,608 

994,949    994.949 

987,697    987,697 

783,161    783,161 

654,058  104,776  758,834 

475,689  228,157  703,846 

338.242    338.242 

233.771  100.990  334.761 

220,362    220,362 

70.624    70,624 

21,893    21,893 

18,718  18,718 

7.778    7,778 


20.854 

19.397 

10.988 

10.664 

10.386 

5.820 

5.758 

4.620 

3.401 

2.622 

.726 

.690 

.671 

.646 

.641 

.509 

.493 

.457 

.220 

.217 

.143 

.046 

.014 

.012 

.005 


97.509.344  56.490,879  154,000,223  100. 
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COKE  PRODUCTION— 1912, 

The  number  of  coke  ovens  in  active  operation  during  the  year  was 
58,764.  The  following  shows' the  counties  producing  coke,  with  the 
tonnage  and  relative  per  cent. : 


Counties. 


Fayette,    16,866,876  65.914 

Westmoreland 6,026,341  23.550 

Cambria,    841,236  3.287 

Washington,   648,396  2.534 

Jefferson,     434,552  1.698 

Lebanon,*   240,504  .940 

Clearfield,    189,699  .741 

Indiana, 144,207  .564 

Bedford.     125,764  .492 

Blair,    25,549  .099 

Cameron,     .• 24,202  .095 

Allegheny,     16,364  .064 

Elk,     5,145  .020 

Huntingdon,  429  .002 

Totals,    25,589,264  100. 


BITUMINOUS  MINING— COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


Totals. 

Increase    (+)    or  decrease 
(— )    as    compared    with 
preceding  year. 

Increase     (+)     or    decrease 
(— )     1912,     as     compared 
with  1908. 

Years. 

- 

1 

1 

a 

< 

1 

COAL  MINED  (NET  TONS.) 

1903,    101,113,290 

1904,    97,490,708 

1905,    116,263,504 


—3,622,582 
+  18.772,796 


—3.6 
+19.3 


*There  arc  no  coal  mines  in  Lebanon  County.     The  coal  is  shipped   from   Indiana  Ck>ant7  and 
coked  at  a  plant  where  pig  iron  is  manufactured. 
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BITUMINOUS  MINING— COMPARATIVE  TABLES— CJontinued, 


Years. 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease 

Increase     (+) 

or    decrease 

(— )      1912,      as     compared 

preceding  year. 

with  IMS. 

Totals. 

• 

4J 

1 

4J 

1 

i 

1 

§ 

^ 

& 

2 

COAL  MINED  (NET  TONS)— Continued. 

1906,    122,493,923  +6,230.419  +5.4 

1907,    149,390.965  +26,897.042  +21.9 

1908 118,313,525  —31,077,440'  —21.4 

1909,    133,824,240  +15,510,715  +13.1 

1910,    146,407,356  +12,683,116  +9.4 

1911, 138,398,694  —8,008,662  —5.5 


1912 154,000,223      +15,601,529   +11.27     +52.886,933       +52.30 


MARKET  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 
1903,    $128,991,363     | 


1904, 
1905, 
1906, 
1907, 
1908, 
1909, 
1910, 
1911. 
1912, 


91,936,570 
104,231,121 
159.226.444 
174.035,853 
119.431,259 
132,837,578 
146,353,044 
141,040.553 


—37,054,793 
+12,294,551 
+  54,995,323 
+14,809,409 

—54,604,594 
+13.406,319 
+13,515,466 
—5,312,491 


—28.7 
+13.4 
+  52.8 

+9.3 
—31.4 
+  11.2 
+10.1 

—3.6 


160,616,712     +19,576,159    +13.88      +31,625,349       +24.52 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  EMPLOYED. 


1903, 
1904, 
1905, 
1906, 
1907, 
1908, 
1909, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 


145,880 
146,331 
153,141 
155,602 
175,271 
176,380 
173,003 
184,083 
173,116 
172.646 


AGGREGATE  WAGES  PAID. 


1903, 
1904, 
1905, 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909, 
1910, 


178,857,502 
66,134,195 
76,966,725 
84,806,403 

106,760,578 
83.620,642 
90,680,216 

105,428,052 


+  451 

+6.810 

+2,461 

+19,669 

+  1,109 

—3,377 

+1.180 

—10,967 

—470 


—12.723,307 

+10,832,530 

+7,839,678 

+  20,954.175 

—22,139,935 

+  7,059,573 

+  14,747,836 

—4,343,380 


+0.3 
+4.7 
+  1.6 

+  12.6 
+  .6 

—1.9 
+6.4 

—5.9 

—.27 


—16.1 
+16.4 
+10.2 

+24.7 
—20.9 

+  8.2 
+16.1 

—4.1 


+26,766       +18.35 


1911,  101,084,672 

1912.     114,537,130     +13,452,458    +13.31      +36,679,628       +45.25 
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STATEMENT  OF  ACOIDPiNTS  IN  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINING 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1012,  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  OPERA- 
TORS: 


Causes  Assigned. 

^ 

3 

d 

3 

,  ^ 

1 

Cause  of  accident  not  given,  . . . 
Falls  of  slate,  coal  and  rock, 

Mine  cars,  

Fall  of  roof,  

Falls,  various,    

Drowned  by  flood , 

Railroad  cars  and  locomotives, 

By  motor,   

By  electricity,   

Mining  machinery 

Mine  wagons ,    

Premature  explosions ,    

Collisions,   

Fall  of  cage,    

Carelessness,    

Explosion  of  powder, 

Explosion  of  gas,    

Fall  of  timber,   

Flying  coal 

Bursting  of  steam  pipe 

Black  damp ,    

Haulage ,    

Kicked  by  mule,    

Unavoidable,    

Blown  out  shot,    

Boiler  explosion ,    

Delayed  blast,   

Fall  down  shaft,    

Fall  down  slope,    

Totals,   


173 

5,713 

5,886 

139 

643 

782 

35 

164 

199 

23 

92 

115 

17 

57  • 

74 

15 

15 

11 

18 

29 

10 

38 

48 

10 

3 

13 

9 

.     50 

59 

5 

25 

30 

3 

9 

12 

3 

4 

7 

2 

2 

4 

1 

81 

82 

1 

7 

8 

1 

6 

7 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

16 

16 

11 

11 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

462       6,954       7.416 
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SUMMARY. 

A  statistical  summary  of  the  foregoing  reveals  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

Total  number  of  companies  reporting, 504 

Number  of  days  lost  by  strikes, 2,023 

Number  of  employes  affected  by  strikes, 13,977 

Average  working  hours  per  week, 48 

Number  of  fatal  accidents, 462 

Number  of  non-fatal  accidents, 6,954 

Nationality  of  employes  leported: 

Americans,   52,809 

Foreigners,     115,850 

Negroes,    2,447 

Total  number,  171,106 


COMMENTS  ON  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINING. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  this  industry  shows  increased  produc- 
tion, larger  outlay  of  wages,  and  the  existence  of  a  better  degree  of 
feeling  between  operalois  and  mineis,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  reported  in  1912  seventy  suspensions  and  strikes,  as  against 
but  thirty-two  in  1911.  However,  the  increased  number  was  largely 
attributable  to  cessation  of  work  pending  the  signing  of  a  new  scale. 
In  a  few  such  cases,  owing  to  the  prolonged  idleness  of  the  miners, 
tJie  losses  of  all  interested  were  very  heavy  and  should  have  been 
avoided. 

About  one-half  of  the  discontinuances  of  operations  were  brought 
about  by  strikes.  Some  were  of  a  trifling  nature  and  were  readily 
settled.  Others  of  greater  importance  were  happily  adjusted  befoie 
very  great  loss  ensued,  showing  the  possibility  of  overcoming  such 
evils  if  reasonable  courses  are  pursued,  which  argues  well  for  tlie 
future. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  tlie  strikes  may  be  of  interest  and 
is  here  given  to  show  how  various  were  the  causes  which  brought 
them  about.  The  numerals  used  in  these  accounts  are  simply  our 
olTice  keys  for  reference  and  do  not  indicate  order  of  occurrence  or 
locality  where  strikes  were  seated: 
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No.  1.  Strike  occurred  May  23,  lasting  four  days;  400  men 
affected.  Money  loss  $2,500.00.  Cutters  refused  to  work  at  night. 
Satisfactory  adjustment  made. 

No.  4.  Strike,  September  2,  lasting  fifty-two  days,  8  miners 
affected.  Money  loss,  estimated,  Jfl,857.00.  Demand  for  more  pay. 
Compromised. 

No.  9.  Strike,  April  1,  lasting  twenty-five  days,  88  men  affected. 
Money  loss  f  5,000.00.  Increase  in  wages  demanded.  Men  returned 
to  work  at  old  rate  of  wages. 

No.  34.  Strike,  June  11,  lasting  three  days,  508  men  affected. 
Demand  for  increase  in  wages.  Went  back  to  work  without  increase 
being  granted. 

No.  54.  Strike,  April  1,  and  not  settled  at  beginning  of  year  1913. 
Men  affected  591.  Money  loss  $375,000.  Operators  refused  to  sign 
scale,  claiming  they  were  operating  at  a  loss  and  mine  was  closed. 

No.  60.  Strike,  February  8,  lasting  twenty  days,  affecting  145 
men.  Money  loss  $2,500.00.  Caused  by  change  of  blasting  powder. 
Matter  adjusted. 

No.  106.  Strike  April  1,  to  April  15;  225  men  affected.  Increase 
in  wages  demanded  and  granted. 

No.  123.  Strike,  April  16,  lasting  one  week,  708  men  affected. 
Wage  dispute  settled. 

No.  149.  Strike,  April  16,  lasting  three  months;  125  men  affected. 
Money  loss  $3,000.00.  Increase  in  wages  demanded.  Mine  started 
with  new  men  at  lower  wages. 

No.  155.  Strike,  April  1,  lasting  fourteen  days,  affecting  224  men. 
Money  loss  $9,400.00.  Wage  scale  adjustment.  Advance  of  10  per 
cent  granted. 

No.  165.  Strike,  lasting  thirty-one  days,  affecting  180  men.  Union 
agitation,  wage  settlement  and  objectionable  check  weighman.  Ex- 
cept in  one  mine,  men  went  back  to  work  on  old  terms.  At  one  mine 
men  were  forced  to  join  Union. 

No.  171.  Strike,  May  18,  lasting  forty-two  days,  50  men  affected. 
Sympathetic  strike.     Miners  returned  to  work  of  their  own  accord. 

No.  214.  Strike,  May  10,  lasting  179  days,  affecting  61  men.  Men 
refused  to  work  because  one  man  would  not  join  union.  Returning 
to  work  under  old  conditions. 

No.  305.  Strike,  January  1,  lasting  twenty-five  days,  affecting  75 
men.     Union  agitation,  settled  by  mine  starting  up  on  union  basis. 

No.  321.  Strike,  April  1,  lasting  one  month,  affecting  110  men. 
Due  to  union  agitation.     Company  won  against  union. 

No.  374.  Strike,  April  1,  not  settled  when  rei)ort  was  filed  January 
31,  1913.  Men  affected,  50;  money  loss,  $10,000.  New  wage  scale 
demanded  and  company  refused  to  sign. 

22—10—1913. 
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No.  395.  Strike,  May  8,  lasting  eighty-five  days.  110  men  affected. 
Money  loss,  |:^8,000.  Men  demanded  20  per  cent,  increase  in  wages. 
Company  offered  10  per  cent,  increase  and  men  finally  accepted. 

No.  401.  Strike,  May  8,  lasting  eighty-five  days;  55  men  affected. 
Money  loss,  f  18,000.  Men  wanted  20  per  cent,  increase  in  wages. 
Company  offered  10  per  cent,  increase  and  men  finally  accepted. 

No.  421.  Strike,  June  1,  lasting  three  months.  Men  affected  50. 
Money  loss,  $7,500.00.  Increase  in  wages  demanded.  Slight  increase 
granted. 

No.  456.  Strike,  October  12,  lasted  23  days.  Sixty-one  men 
affected.  Money  loss  f3,500.  Trouble  with  check-weighman.  Com- 
promised. 

No.  461.  Strike,  October  29,  lasting  three  days.  Six  men  affected. 
Money  loss  |108.00.  Increase  in  wages  demanded,  owing  to  high 
cost  of  living  and  urgent  demand  for  coal  at  the  time.  Compromised 
by  grjfuting  half  the  amount  demanded. 

No.  500.  Strike,  May  6,  lasting  three  days;  80  men  affected. 
Estimated  money  loss  |600.00.  Men  wanted  a  raise  of  two  cents 
per  ton,  which  was  granted. 

No.  581.  Suspension,  during  wage  scale  settlement.  Lasted  thirty 
days ;  775  men  affected ;  money  loss  estimated  at  $30,000.  Settled  by 
compromise  and  concessions  by  both  sides,  after  long  deliberation. 

The  trade  and  other  conditions  affecting  the  bituminous  coal  in- 
dustry in  1912  have  been  so  ably  and  forcefully  reviewed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  large  mining  corporations  of  the  State  and  his 
views  are  in  such  harmony  with  many  other  expressions,  that  his 
representations  are  here  given  in  their  entirely. 

"The  year  1912  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  has  been  most  un- 
satisfactory from  the  producer's  standpoint.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  industry  was  still  affected  by  over-production.  Prices 
for  the  product  were  in  most  cases  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
lack  of  a  normal  demand  from  the  iron  and  steel  business,  caused  by 
the  long  continued  depression  in  that  industry,  was  a  very  material 
contributing  cause  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition ;  when  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  in  normal  condition,  there  is  a  large  production 
of  both  steam  and  coking  coals  used  in  that  industry,  taking  the 
entire  output  from  many  mines.  When  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
is  not  consuming  its  normal  quantity,  the  product  of  the  mines  sup- 
plying that  industry  is  usually  forced  upon  the  commercial  coal 
market  in  competition  with  the  mines  depending  upon  this  commer- 
cial trade,  enough  so  that  the  over-production  of  coal  is  accentuated 
by  the  tonnage  from  those  mines  that  does  not  really  belong  in  com- 
mercial trade  under  average  conditions.  When  the  iron  and  steel 
j)lants  are  working  at  nearly  their  capacity,  as  at  present,  it  removes 
from  the  commercial  coal  market  a  large  tonnage  of  steam  and 
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ooking  coals,  taking  from  the  produceis  of  commercial  coal  the  com- 
petition that  comes  from  the  coal,  the  consumption  of  which  should 
be  in  the  iron  and  steel  business. 

"When  a  bituminous  mine  is  once  opened  and  an  organization 
created  around  it,  it  is  frequently  less  expensive  to  continue  in  opeia- 
tion  at  some  loss  than  it  is  to  close  it  down  waiting  for  a  better 
demand,  so  that  the  mines  whose  output  properly  belongs  in  the 
iron  and  steel  business  are  frequently  kept  running  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  hope  that  the  dullness  in  the  iron  and 
steel  business  will  be  short-lived. 

"Tn  the  early  part  of  this  year  we  commenced  with  the  conditions 
recited  above.  During  the  latter  part  of  Februaiy  and  the  early 
part  of  March  fears  of  a  prolonged  strike  in  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  regions  caused  an  active  demand  for  coal  for  stocking- 
up  purposes.  During  the  month  of  Maich  there  was  a  demand  for 
spot  coal  not  covered  by  contracts  which  raised  the  prices  for  about 
six  weeks  to  about  a  dollar  a  ton  above  the  average  contract  prices. 
There  had  been  no  actual  revival  in  business  conditions  or  in  the 
consumption  of  coal,  so  that  tlie  stocking  up,  caused  by  the  fear  of 
a  strike,  left  an  accumulation  of  coal  on  hand  when  the  labor  dis- 
putes were  settled  in  May.  From  May  until  August  the  market  for 
soft  coal  was  extremely  quiet;  contract  prices  were  then  made  by 
many  producers  under  very  unfavorable  conditions  from  the  pro- 
ducer's standpoint.  The  fear  of  continued  business  depression, 
caused  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  Presidential  election,  induced 
many  producers  to  make  yearly  contracts,  under  these  unfavorable 
conditions,  at  very  low  pi  ices. 

"When  the  country  was  assured  of  good  crops,  there  appeared  a 
general  revival  of  business,  and  particularly  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  which  caused  an  unexpected  demand  for  coal  and  coke; 
as  a  result,  since  about  the  first  of  September  theie  has  been  a 
gradually  improving  condition  as  regards  the  prices  of  coal. 

"With  the  revival  of  business,  which  commenced  in  September, 
it  became  apparent  that  theie  was  a  scarcity  of  labor;  we  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  secui  ing  enough  labor  to  man  the  coke  ovens,  and 
most  of  the  mines  we.e  handicap[)ed  in  their  daily  output  by  the 
scarcity  of  miners  and  loaders. 

"There  has  been  a  shortage  in  railroad  car  sup])ly,  which  has  also 
affected  the  tonnage  generally  towaids  the  lattei  part  of  each  week. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  week  most  mines  have  had  a  full  car  supply; 
after  Wednesday,  the  supply  has  fallen  tsho;  t,  and  by  Friday  and 
Saturday  there  have  been  very  few  cars  for  disiribulion;  this  has 
affected  the  tonnage  considerably.  Railroads,  notably  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  had  a  larj?e  part  of  their  equipment  tied  up  in  the  Lake 
trade;  upon  the  close  of  navigation,  they  assuie  the  shippers  that 
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their  car  supply  will  be  better,  so  it  is  probable  that  a  normal  out- 
put of  coal  can  be  secured  through  the  balance  of  the  winter  season.  • 
There  is  very  little  prospect  of  labor  troubles  in  the  coal  region  for 
next  year,  unless  it  is  in  West  Virginia,  where  the  United  Mine 
Workers  are  actively  engaged  in  organizing  and  attempting  to  make 
bargains  with  the  operators.  If  a  serious  strike  should  occur  in 
that  region,  then  the  prices  of  coal  will  unquestionably  be  very  high 
for  next  year;  if  not,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear  a  shortage  in  supply; 
but  1  believe  the  prices  will  rule  considerably  higher  at  the  mines 
than  they  have  in  tlie  past  five  or  six  years. 

"Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on 
the  iron  and  steel  business  and  the  general  business  of  the  country, 
tlie  orders  on  the  books  of  large  steel  corporations  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  good  demand  from  that  industry  for  coal  throughout 
the  year  1013;  if  this  proves  to  be  the  case  there  will  be  very  little 
surplus  soft  coal.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  period  arrives  for  the 
renewal  of  contracts  for  the  next  year's  business  (which  takes  place 
from  January  until  May)  the  situation  seems  to  warrant  the  pro- 
ducer's obtaining  a  much  more  satisfactory  price  than  he  has  for 
the  past  six  years.  Tf  the  country  should  be  favored  with  good 
crops  during  1913,  I  look  for  the  continuance  of  an  active  demand 
and  fair  prices  for  bituminous  coal  during  the  year." 

Another  well-timed  comment  was  as  follows: 

"Trade  conditions  during  first  half  of  year  moderate;  grew  stronger 
as  the  year  advanced  and  closed  with  the  most  active  demand  in 
years.  Labor  conditions  were  good,  Hbut  inadequate.  Wages  ad- 
vanced April  1  to  the  highest  scale  ever  before  known  for  mining 
and  coke  work  in  this  section  of  the  State." 

An  epitome  of  many  other  views  or  comments  on  this  industry 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  not  since  1907  was  the  outlook  more 
encouraging.  Orders  were  abundant  and  freely  tendered,  there 
being  but  little  solicitation  for  trade.  The  output  of  one  mine  was 
sold  six  months  in  advance.  Some  complaint  was  made  about  for- 
eigners observing  too  many  holidays,  which  limited  the  working 
time  to  292  days  in  the  year. 

A  comment  on  freeness  from  accidents  in  twenty-eight  years  at- 
tributed the  exemption  to  his  labor,  which  was  more  than  ordinarily 
intelligent.     He  employed  no  foreigners. 

Many  operators  placed  themselves  on  record  as  being  unable  to 
obtain  all  the  labor  needed.  One-fifth  more  miners  could  have  found 
employment  to  properly  take  care  of  the  trade.  A  few  operators 
complained  of  the  arbitrary  demands  of  their  labor,  laying  such 
actions  to  agitation  by  socialistic  leaders  who  could  not  be  conciliated 
without  great  effort. 
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A  SUMMAKY  OF  THE  PIG  IKON  INDUSTRY  IN  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA FOR  THE  YEAR  1912.  THIS  STATEMENT  SHOWS 
OAPITAL  INVESTED,  TONNAGE,  MARKET  VALUE,  NUM 
BER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED,  WAGES  PAID,  ETC.  (65 
ESTABLISHMENTS.) 

Capital  invested,    1145,810,268 

Tonnage  production  (gross  tons), 12,538,151 

Market  or  realized  value  of  production, 1192,059,399 

Value  of  basic  material, $104,439,217 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 308 

Average  number  of  managers  and  office  help  employed, .  645 

Total  salaries  paid,  $896,200 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed  as  relative 

to  days  in  operation, 14,560 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $10,813,624 

Accidents  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    16 

Nonfatal,   5,253 

Nationality  of  employes  as  reported, 13,002 

Americans,   4,860 

Foreigners,  7,777 

Negroes,    365 
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PIG  IRON  PRODUCTION— COMPARATIVE  TABLES,  1896  1912. 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease 
(— )  as  compared  with 
preceding  year. 

« 

Totals. 

— -             ^ 

Years. 
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Increase  (+)  or  decrease 
(— )  1912,  as  compared 
with  189e. 
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1 

a 
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g 

g 
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GROSS  TONS  PRODUCED. 

1896 4.026,350 

1901 .'...           7,364.295  +3,337,945  +82.9         

1906.    11,244,292  +3.879,997  +52.7         

1911 9.595,199  — 1,649,093-  —1.47         

1912,     12,538,151  +2,942.952  +30.6  +8,511,^01       +211.4 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1896,    $45,172,039  $  

1901 106,883,000  +61,710,961  +136.6         

1906 187.909,541  +8,026,541  +75.8         

1911,    140,492.734  —47.416.807  —25.2         

1912.    192,059,399  +51.666,665  +36.7  +146.887,360       +325.2 

COST  OF  BASfC  MATERIAL 

1896 $26,251,420  $  ....       $                             

1901 53,511.17S  +27,259,753  +103.8         

1906,    92,507,500  +38,996.327  +72.9         

1911 84.776,544  —7,730,956  —8.4 

1912 104.439,217  +19,662,673  +23.2  +78,187,797       +296.7 

WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED. 

1896.    11,580  

1901.    14.749  +3.169  +27.4         

1906 18.637  +3.888  +26.4         

1911,    13,038  —5,599  —30.0         

1912 14,560  +1,522+11.7 

AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID. 

1896,    $4,589,165  $                            

1901 8,646,479  +4,057.314  +88.4         

1906.    12.063,556  +3,417,077  +39.5 

1911 8,234,951  —3,828,605  —31.7         

1912,     10,813,624  +2.578,673  +31.3  +6,224.459       +135.6 


+2,980         +25.7 
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PRODUCTION  OF  PIG  IRON  BY  COUNTIES  AND  RELATIVE 

PER  CENT.,  1912. 


q; 

W) 

Counties. 
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C 
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P 

E-i 

CL^ 

i^ilegheny,     6,106,521  48.704 

Cambria,    972,929  7.759 

Mercer 753,132  6.007 

Lawrence,    737,956  5.885 

Northampton,     648,876  5.175 

Chester,     600,967  4.793 

Beaver, 572,213  4.564 

Washington 317,220  2.530 

Dauphin,     314,994  2.512 

Lebanon,     273,620  2.182 

Berks 229,321  1.829 

Lehigh,     215,308  1.717 

Indiana,     144,984  1.156 

Bedford 122,440  .977 

Westmoreland,     94,589  .754 

Erie,     88,625  .707 

Carbon,    84,189  .672 

Delaware,    57,374  .458 

Clearfield,    54,652  .436 

Jefferson,     .* 54,113  .432 

Cameron, 52,534  .419 

Armstrong 38,722  .309 

Centre 1,200  .010 

Schuylkill, 1,171  .009 

Perry,     285  .002 

Union,    216  .002 

Totals, 12,538,151  100. 
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SUMMARIZED  STEEL  INGOT  AND    CASTING    PRODUCTION 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA   FOR  THE  YEAR  1912. 

The  following  data  gathered  from  34  mills  that  do  not  make  a 
rolled  or  finished  product. 

Capital  invested  in  this  industry,  129,866,260 

Steel  ingots  and  castings  production  (gross  tons), 338,777 

Bessemer,   7,363 

Open  hearth  (acid), 270,971 

Open  hearth  (basic), 53,705 

Crucible,   3,000 

Other  kinds, 3,738 

Steel  castings  (unfinished), 43,021 


Value  of  production,  125.400,602 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,.  790 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  |1,050,164 

Aveiage  number  of  working  people  employed, 12,664 

Men, 12,644 

Boys,    • 20 


Aggregate  wages  paid  to  employes, 18,780,999 

Men, 18,776,508 

Boys,    4,491 


Average  days  in  oiHiratiou, 299 

Accidents  reported  for  the  year  1912: 

Fatal,    11 

Non-fatal,   1,252 

Nationality  of  employes  as  reported, 9,958 

Americans,   6,444 

Foreigners,  3,071 

Negroes, 443 
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I'KODIM  TION  OF  STKKL  INGOTS  AND  CASTINGS  BY  COUN- 
TIES IN  1912. 


1 

§ 

Counties. 

s 

« 

ii 
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0) 

H 
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Mifflin,    

Allegheny,     ... 

Mercer,     

Delaware ,    

Westmoreland , 

Cambria ,    

Berks,     

Beaver,    

Venango ,    

Northampton, 

Lebanon 

Philadelphia,    . 
Erie,   

Totals,    .. 


97,955 

28.915 

97,742 

28.850 

47,453 

14.207 

44,427 

13.114 

11,998 

3.542 

9,889 

2.719 

8,025 

2.369 

7,885 

2.328 

7,585 

2.239 

3,500 

1.033 

1,172 

.346 

955 

.282 

191 

.056 

338,777 


100. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTION. 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1912. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  steel  works  that  have  rolling  mills  and  make 
a  finished  product 

Capital  invested,    $360,477,629 

Market  value  of  production,    368,931,939 

♦Total  tonnage  production   (gross  tons) ,    24 ,  971 ,  203 

Classified  as  follows: 

Bessemer  steel,  ingots,  2,762,380 

Open  hearth  steel  (acid)  ingots,    947,831 

Open  hearth  steel  (basic)  ingots,   10,919,798 

Crucible  steel,  ingots,    60,837 

Nickel  steel 6,035 

Five-ply  steel,    2,329 

Electric  steel,    1,198 

Steel  by  other  process , 105 ,  176 

14,805,584 

•In  giving  the  total  tonnage  of  production  part  of  It  is  twice  counted.  The  steel  went  into  the 
rolled  product,  but  to  show  the  people  employed  and  wages  paid  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  mills. 
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Steel   castings 61,412 

Basic  castings,    32,893 

Acid  castings,    28,457 

Crucible  castings,    62 


Rolled  product,   10,104,207 

Slabs,  blooms,  billets,  tin  plate  bar, 

sheet  bar,  etc.,    2,281,254 

Structural  shapes,    1,820,154 

Rails,    868,864 

Plates  and  sheets 2,534,778 

Other  rolled  products  such  as  skelp, 
wire   and   spike   rods,    spike   bars, 

hoop  bands,    etc 2,599,157 


Average  number  of  days  in  operation 306 

Total  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help 4,495 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,    $6,305,332 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed,   82,977 

Men 82,803 

Boys 174 


Aggregate  wages  paid  to  wage  earners,   $64 , 800 , 812 

Men $64,754,415 

Boys,    46,397 


Accidents  reported  for  the  year  1912, 30,126 

Fatal 123 

Non-fatal,    30,003 

fNationality  of  employes  as  reported ,    60, 648 

Americans,    24,896 

Foreigners,   34,138 

Negroes 1,614 


tA  number  of  reports  did  not  give  nationality  of  employes. 
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STEEL  PRODUCTION— C30M  PA  RATI  VE  TABLES. 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease 

Increase    (+)    or  decrease 

(— )   as  compared  with 

(— )    1»12,    as    compared 

Gross  Tons. 

preceding  year.    . 

with  1896. 

Years. 

.     2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

a 

< 

& 

1 

& 

BESSEMER  STEEL. 

1896 2.292.814         

1901 4,319,144  +2,026.330     +88.4 

1906 4.468,468  +149,324       +3.4 

1910 2.963,426  —1,505,042    —33.7 

1911 2,588,554  —374,872    —12.0 

1912 2,762,380  +173,826       +6.7 

OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL. 

1896,    ..." 1,009,608         

1901 3.554,828  +2,545,220   +252.1 

1906 7,226,124  +3,671,296   +103.7 

1910,    9,830,436  +2,604,312     +36.0 

1911,    8,998,729  —831,707      —8.5 

1912,     11,867,629  +2,868,900     +31.9 

CRUCIBLE  STEEL  AND  OTHER  PROCESSES. 

1896,    43,107         

1901,    85,748  +42,641     +98.9 

1906 90,807  +5,059       +5.9 

1910 151,400  +60,593      +66.8 

1911 125,349  —26,051    —17.2 

1912,    175,575  +50,226     +40.0 

TOTAL  STEEL  PRODUCTION. 

1896,    3,345,529         

1901,    7,959,720  +4,614,191   +137.9 

1906,    11,785,399  +3,825,679      +48.0 

1910,    12,945,262  +1,159,863       +9.8 

1911,    11,712,632  —1,232,630      —9.5 

1912,     14,866,996  +3,154,364     +26.9 


+469,566         +20.5 


+  10,858,021     +1075.4 


+132,468       +307.3 


+  11,521,467       +344.3 
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PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL  BY  COUNTIES  IN  1912  AND  RELA- 
TIVE PER  CENT. 


3 

Counties.                 ' 

2 
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Allegheny,     7,144,199  48.054 

Cambria,    1,382,638  9.300 

Lawrence 951,758  6.402 

Westmoreland 853,328  5.740 

Mercer,     774,888  5.212 

Dauphin,    669,061  4.500 

Chester 660,476  4.443 

Northampton,     646,859  4.351 

Washington,   527,108  3.546 

Philadelphia,    379,971  2.556 

Beaver 303,915  2.044 

Montgomery,    214,866  1.445 

Schuylkill 196,262  1.320 

Butler,    116,678  .785 

Erie,    18,988  .128 

Armstrong,    16,792  .113 

Berks.     .6,006  .040 

Lycoming,   2,825  .019 

Crawford,    378  .002 

Totals,    14,866,996  100. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTION  ROLLED  INTO  FINISHED 
FORM  BY  MILLS  THAT  DO  NOT  HAVE  STEEL  PLANTS. 

This  statement  is  compiled  from  reports  of  69  rolling  mills  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1912. 

Capital  invested,    181,911,182 

Value  of  finished  production,  1108,532,737 

Total  tonnage  production  (gross  tons), 3,077,169 

Classified  as  follows: 

Muck  and  scrap  bar,  45,729 

Slabs,  billets,  blooms,  etc., 75 

Structural  shapes 36,182 

Cut  nails  and  spikes, 22,422 

Plates  and  sheets, 85,185 

Other  rolled  products 2,887,576 
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Unfinished  product, 52,299 

Number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help, 1,965 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |2,625,866 

Average  days  in  operation, 280 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 41,325 

Men, 40,768 

Boys,   557 

Aggregate  wages  paid  to  these  employes, 126,385,798 

Men, 126,234,035 

Boys,   151,763 

Accidents  reported  for  the  year  1912, 2,353 

Fatal,    81 

Nonfatal,   2,272 

Nationality  of  employes  as  reported, 34,753 

Americans,   19,631 

Foreigners,  1 4,495 

Negroes,    627 


COMBINED  PRODUCTION  OF  ALL  THE  STEEL  WORKS  AND 
ROLLING  MILLS  THAT  MAKE  A  ROLLED  I^RODUCT  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA,  1912.     (132  ESTABLISHMENTS.) 

Total  capital  invested, $442,388,811 

Total  production  (gross  tons) 13,181,376 

Classified  as  follows: 

Muck  and  scrap  bars, 45,729 

Slabs,  blooms,  billets,  tin  plate  bars, 
sheet  bars,  etc., 2,281,329 

Rails, 868,864 

Structural  shapes,   1,856,336 

Cut  nails  and  spikes, 22,422 

•Plates  and  sheets,  including  black 
plate  for  tinning  made  by  the  black 
plate  works, 2,619,963 

Other  rolied  product  such  as  wire  and 
spike  rods,  splice  bars,  hoops,  bands, 
etc.,    5,486,733 


'Includes  468,847  grois  tons  of  Black  Plate  and  other  sheets  made  by  the  Black  Plate  Works. 
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Total  value  of  production,  not  including  the  value  of 

the  black  plate  works, 1477,464,676 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  1912, 294 

Total  number  of  managers  and  office  help, 6,460 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |8,931,198 

Total  number  of  wage  earners,  exclusive  of  black  plate 

works,    124,302 

Men,  '. 123,571 

Roys,    731 

Aggregate   amount    of   wages   paid    to    these    working 

people,   191,186,610 

Men,  190,988,450 

Boys,    198,160 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported,  1912, 32,479 

Fatal,    204 

Non  fatal,    32,275 

Nationality  of  employes,  as  reported, 95,401 

American,  44,527 

Foreigners,   48,633 

Negroes 2,241 


With  very  few  exceptions  the  operations  in  this  industry  were 
unintei  rupted  by  any  cause  whatsoever.  A  few  mills  had  temporary 
suspensions,  owing  to  lack  of  orders,  in  the  fore  part  of  1912,  and 
others  were  somewhat  hampered  later  in  the  year,  by  lack  of  fuel 
supplies  or  want  of  laborers,  when  the  demands  of  trade  were  more 
than  ordinarily  brisk. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  people  employed  and  the  diverse 
opinions  held  by  them  the  general  relations  between  mill  owners 
and  the  men  were  much  improved. 

Four  strikes,  all  based  on  demands  for  higher  wages,  were  reported, 
but  all  were  settled  by  satisfactory  concessions  before  much  time 
or  money  as  wages  was  lost.  Less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
involved.  Increases  granted  were  from  five  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent, 
more  wages. 
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ROLLED  IRON  AND  STEEL— COMPARATIVE  TABLES,  189(;. 

1912. 


Totals. 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease 
(— )   as  compared  with 
preceding  year. 

Increase    (+)    or   decrease 
(— )    1912,    as    compared 
with  1896. 

Tears. 

s 

1 

1 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

1896,  fl23,951.317  $ 

1901,  232,108.715  +108,157.398  +87.2 

1906,  345,563,126  +113,454,411  +48.9 

1910,  405,512,349  +59,949,223  +17.4 

1911,  429,331,382  +23,819,033  +5.8 

1912,  442,388,811  +13,057,429  +3.0 


+318,437,494       +256.9 


IRON  AND  STEEL  RAILS  (GROSS  TONS). 


1896. 
1901, 
1906, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 


674,651 
1,406,532 
1,300,112 
986,702 
835,915 
868,864 


+731,881 
—106,420 
—313,410 
—150,787 
+32,949 


+108.5 

—7.6 

—24.1 

—15.3 

+3.9 


+194,213         +28.8 


PLATES  AND  SHEETS  (GROSS  TONS). 


1896, 
1901, 
1906, 
1910. 
1911, 
1912, 


630,861 
1,590,602 
2,643,499 
2,632,743 
2,203,326 
2,619,963 


+959,641 

+1,052,997 

—10,756 

—429,417 


+152.1 

+66.2 

—.4 

—16.3 


+416,637     +18.9       +1,989,102       +315.3 


CUT  NAILS  AND  SPIKES. 

1896,    28,840 

1901,    37,349 

1906,    29,850 

1910,    2-4,388 

1911 33,534 

1912,    22,422 


+8,509 
—7.499 
—6,462 

+9,146 
—11,112 


+29.6 
—20.1 
—18.3 
+37.6 
—33.1 


—6,418        —22.2 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED. 


1896. 
1901, 
1906, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912. 


53,573 
86,086 
128,209 
132,090 
111,563 
124,302 


23 


+32,613 

+42,123 

+3,881 

—20,527 

+12,739 


+60.7 
+48.9 
+3.0 
—16.6 
+11.4 


+70,729       +132.0 
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ROLLED  IRON  AND  STEEL— COMPARATIVE  TABLES,  1896- 

1912— Continued 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease 

Increase    (+)    or   decrea.«e 

(— )   as  compared  with 

(-)    1912,    as    compared 

ToUla. 

preceding  year. 

with  189e. 

Tears. 

a 

1 

a 

1 

g 

^ 

g 

c5 

< 

CU 

< 

0- 

AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID. 


1896, 
1901. 
1906, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 


|23,832,62S 
53,334,787 
82,623,830 
89,446,174 
77,657,382 
91,186,610 


+29.502,159  +123.8 

+29,289,043  +54.9 

+6,822,344  +8.3 

—11,788,792  —13.2 

+  13,529,228  +17.4 


+67,363,982       +282.6 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE  IN  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA FOR  THE  YEAR  1912. 

A  statement  in  aggregate  form  of  tin  and  terne  plate  production 
by  the  black  plate  and  dipping  works  combined. 

Number  of  plants  in  operation, 11 

Capital  invested  in  tin  plate  industry, 113,058,229 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 289 

Managers  and  office  help  employed, 438 

Aggregate  salaries  paid,   f 510,586 


Wage  earners  employed,  1912, 

Men, 

Women, 

Minors,    


10,477 


10,022 

379 

76 


Aggregate  wages  paid  to  employes, 19,354,975 

Men, 19,189,835 

Women 145,333 

Minors 19,807 


Production  of  black  plate  for  tinning  (pounds), 1,157,408,521 

Production  of  black  plate  for  tinning  but  not  tinned 

(pounds),    27,187,463 

Production  of  tin  plate  (pounds), 1,021,205,155 

Production  of  terne  plate, 77,957,989 
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Production  of  sheet  and  plate  other  than  black  plate 
(pounds),    

Market  value  of  tinned  production, 

Market  value  of  terned  production, 

Market  value  of  black  plate,  not  tinned, 

Market  value  of  plates  and  sheets,  other  than  black 
plate,   

Value  of  entire  production  tinned  and  untinned, 

Nationality  of  employes  as  reported, 

Americans,   1,618 

Foreigners,  1,626 

Negroes,    56 


2,624,069 

$33,617,947 

12,960,703 

$826,394 

$60,028 

$37,465,132 

3,300 


Accidents  reported: 

Fatal, 1 

Non-fatal,   133 

The  general  state  of  affairs  of  this  trade  was  expressed  by  a  manu- 
facturer who  said  that  the  demeanor  of  the  men  employed  in  1912 
indicated  a  satisfied  condition;  and  viewed  from  a  business  stand- 
point the  year  was  fairly  good.  There  was  a  general  acquiescence 
in  this  view  by  all  the  other  manufacturers. 

TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE— COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 


Tears. 


Totals. 


Increase  (+)  or 

decrease 

(— )   as  compared  with 

preceding  year. 

« 

i 

1 

§ 

o 

B 

a> 

< 

CU 

Increase  (+)  or  decrease 
t— )  1912,  as  compared 
with  1896. 


PRODUCTION  OP  BLACK  PLATE  FOR  TIN 
1896,    158,306,490         

NING  ( 

+  175.2 

+57.1 

+  37.2 

+  6.5 

+15.8 

—3.8 
—53.2 

+45.1 
—27.5 

—5.2 

POUNDS.) 

1901,    435,628,000   +277.321.510 

1906,    684,405,527   +248,777,527 

1910,    938,859,302   +254,453,775 

1911 999.687.503     +60.828.201 

1912 1,157,408,592   +157,721,089 

BLACK  PLATE,   NOT  TINNED   (POUNDS.) 
1896,    60,491,728         

+999,102,102 

631.1 

1901 58,198,000      —2,293,728 

1906 27,257,798    —30,940,202 

1910 39,563,357     +12,305,559 

1911 28.683.785    — 10.879  572 

—33,304,265 
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TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE— COMPARATIVE  TABLES,  1896-1912 

— Continued. 


ToUls. 

iDcreAse  (+)  or  decrease 
(— )   as  compared  with 
preceding  year. 

Increase    (+) 
(-)    1912, 
with  1896. 

or  decrease 
as    compared 

Tears. 

a 

1 

< 

1 

TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE  (POUNDS.) 

1896,    139,588,703         

1901,    421,640,000   +282,051,297  +202.1         

1906.    683,219,564   +261.579,564  +62.1         

1910,    950,575,432   +267,355,868  +39.1         

1911,    1,009,641,839     +59,066.407  +6.2         

1912,    1,099.163,144     +89,521,305  +8.9  +959,574,441 


687.5 


VALUE  OF  TINNED  AND  TERNED  PRODUCTION. 


1896, 
1901, 
1906, 
1910, 
1911, 
1912, 


$5,045,097 
17,612,030 
24,382,962 
33,944,011 
35,318,902 
36,578,710 


+12,566,933 

+6,770,932 

+9,561,049 

+1,374,891 

1,259,808 


+249.1 

+38.4 

+39.2 

+4.1 

+  3.5 


+33,533,613 


664.7 


PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  AND  TERNE  PLATE  BY  COUNTIES. 


Counties. 

hfi 

d 
3 

1 

o 

V 

PL4 

cu 

Lawrence,   324,223,981  25.971 

Westmoreland,     272,960,098  21.864 

Allegheny,     266,104.995  21.315 

Washington 197,251,837  15.800 

Mercer 135,611,362  10.863 

Philadelphia,    21,719,235  1.740 

Dauphin,     21,484,000  1.721 

Greene,    9,070,000  .726 

Totals,    1,248,425,508  100. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 16 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     13,690,124 

Market  value  of  production,  13,707,624 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  297 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  . .  58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  149 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |211,050 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  emx)loyed, 1,562 

Males,    1,547 

Females,    5 

Minors  (under  16  years), 10 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  11,008,971 

Males,    11,006,054 

Females,    2,250 

Minors  (under  16  years), 667 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   26 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,301 

Americans,   1,291 

Foreigners,  9 

Negroes,    1 


The  trade  comments  on  this  industry  varied  greatly.  Several  said 
business  was  not  as  good  as  in  1911,  while  one  put  himself  on  record 
as  being  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  poorer  than  in  thirty-one  years. 
Others  said  business  was  satisfactory  and  encouraging  for  increase. 
A  large  manufacturer,  commenting  on  conditions,  said  that  there 
had  been  improvement  since  1907,  but  normal  conditions  had  not 
yet  been  reached.  However,  his  labor  conditions  were  very  satis- 
factory. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  ALCOHOL,  ACETATE  OF  LIME,  CHAR- 
COAL, ETC.,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  26 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),           13,966,380 
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Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported) : 

Lime,  in  pounds,    29,553,720 

Alcohol,  in  gallons,   2,035,597 

Charcoal,  in  bushels,  8,986,915 

Market  value  of  production,   f 2,451,529 

Tx)st  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 110 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,   298 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  70 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  Jielp,  76 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |74,358 

A\  erage  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 837 

Males,    837 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  v |468,841 

Males,    1468,841 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,    .' 8 

Nationality  of  emi)loyes  (as  reported),  819 

Americans,     529 

Foreigners,  290 


Agreement  as  to  the  condition  of  this  industry  was  freely  ex- 
pressed: Trade  was  reported  satisfactory  in  spite  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  but  which  was  tractable  usually,  and  the  prices  of  some 
]»Joducts  were  low.  A  large  manufacturer  complained  that  he  had 
to  pay  too  much  for  the  kind  of  service  he  got.  Collections  were 
easier  than  in  1911. 


MANUFACTUKE  OF  ALUMINUM,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,   4 

(Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      13,534,373 

^farket  value  of  production,   18,829,200 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 50 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 289 

.Vverage  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  59 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  92 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  |97,204 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,850 

Males,    1,776 

Females,   6 

Minors  (under  16  years), 68 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  f  1,027,751 

Males,    f  1,002,615 

Females,    1,260 

Minors  (under  16  years), 23,876 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   205 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),   1,850 

Americans,   , 1,031 

Foreigners,  807 

Negroes, 12    . 


MANUFACTUKE  OF  ASBESTOS  AND  PIPE  COVERING,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      15,593,519 

Market  value  of  production,  |4,820,611 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  . .  59 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  138 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f200,932 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,746 

Males,    1,577 

Females, 113 

Minors  (under  16  years), 56 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $847,893 

Males,    1800,635 

Females,    32,953 

Minors  (under  16  years), 14,305 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   12 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  1,746 

Americans,   987 

Foreigners,  623 

Negroes,    136 

Good  trade  and  fine  labor  conditions  were  reported. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  AUTOMOBILES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 6 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      12,404,282 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  1,541 

Market  value  of  production,  13,626,586 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 294 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  . .  55 

A\'erage  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  139 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |175,018 

A\'erage  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,446 

Males,    1,432 

^  Females,    3 

Minors  (under  16  years), 11 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  |832,447 

Males,    1828,169 

Females,    1,416 

Minors  (under  16  years), 2,862 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry : 

Fatal, 1 

Non-fatal, 44 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,446 

Americans,   1,400 

Foreigners, 42 

Negroes,    4 


MANUFACTURE  OF  AXLES  AND  SPRINGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  10 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),           15,067,912 
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Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported) : 

In  tons,    28,524 

Axles,  in  sets, 51,396 

Market  value  of  production, |5,19I,496 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 294 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  . .  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  124 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |170,899 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,675 

Males,    2,602 

Minors  (under  16  years), 73 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  1,400,371 

Males,    11,382,453 

Minors  (under  16  years), 17,918 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   108 

Nationalit}'  of  employes  (as  reported), 994 

Americans,   460 

Foreigners,  534 


MANUFACTURE  OF  AWNINGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 3 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     154,788 

Market  value  of  production,  |219,520 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 302 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  50 

x\verage  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  8 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |8,500 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 31 

Males,    25 

Females, 6 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  18,263 

Males,    115,975 

Females,    2,288 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  31 

Americans,   31 


MANUFACTURE  OF  AXES,  EDGED  TOOLS  AND  PICKS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 11 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      ?4,712,481 

Market  value  of  production,  |3,049,347 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 113 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 267 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  96 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  |1 12,567 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,638 

Males,    1,544 

Females,    58 

Minors  (under  16  years), 36 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  |852,145 

Males,    : ?826,343 

Females,    17,355 

Minors  (under  16  years), 8,447 


Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non  fatal,   384 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  1,638 

Americans,   965 

Foreigners,  672 

Negroes,    1 

Strikes  or  lockouts,  number, 1 


Some  establishments  reported  greater  volume  of  business  than 
ever  before.  Labor  hard  to  secure  in  early  part  of  the  year.  One 
strike  was  reported,  lasting  thirteen  weeks,  caused  by  the  ignoring 
of  the  claims  of  the  men  for  a  union.  Recognition  was  withheld 
and  old  men  returned  gradually,  when  it  became  apparent  that  new 
men  would  be  employe<l. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  BARRELS  AND  KEGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  2(J 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      12,787,551 

Market  value  of  production, $14,557,221) 

Ijost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 864 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 264 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  63 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  |89,979 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,533 

Males,    1,483 

Minors  (under  16  years), 50 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  $823,420 

Males,    $806,226 

Minors  (under  16  years), 17,194 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    1 

Non-fatal,  27 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  1,533 

Americans,   1,067 

Foreigners,   453 

Negroes,    14 


There  were  not  many  complaints  as  to  labor  or  trade  conditions, 
except  that  in  some  localities  skilled  labor  was  scarce  and  that  in 
order  to  meet  demands  properly  improved  machinery  had  to  be  used, 
which  greatly  increased  the  output. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BEDS,  COTS  AND  BED   SPRINGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 12 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      $1,473,946 

Market  value  of  production, $1,786,983 
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Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 299 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  83 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  127,514 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 704 

Males,    605 

Females,    71 

Minors  (under  16  years), 28 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 1378,236 

Males,    1345,046 

Females,   25,426 

Minors  (under  16  years), 7,764 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   42 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  695 

Americans,   571 

Foreigners, 120 

Negroes,    4 


The  only  complaint  regarding  labor  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it,  even  at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent.  Trade  suffered  somewhat 
because  of  excessive  competition. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BLANKETS,  FLANNELS,  &C.,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  13 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   13,875,700 

Market  value  of  production,  15,728,883 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 115 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 293 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industiy  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  49 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |77,724 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  2,415 

Males, 1,258 
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Females,   1,045 

Minors  (under  16  years), 112 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f 969,471 

Males,    f 579,434 

Females,   360,054 

Minors  (under  16  years), 29,983 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    1 

Non-fatal,   3 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,412 

Americans, ; 1,294 

Foreigners,  1,043 

Negroes,    75 


This  industry  was  somewhat  depressed  hy  tariff  agitation  and 
legislative  action,  as  well  as  by  the  upheaval  of  many  trusts.  As 
another  result  labor  became  uneasy,  the  unrest  being  accentuated 
by  the  high  cost  of  living.  In  some  localities  labor  became  scarce 
and  there  was  demand  for  shorter  hours  and  greater  pay.  All  these 
conditions  had  a  tendency  to  unsettle  trade,  which  was  in  no  wise 
fully  normal.  A  few  establishments  reported  steady  operations  at 
good  wages,  with  unclouded  prospects  for  the  future. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BOBBINS  AND  MILL  SUPPLIES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 7 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   1127,865 

Market  value  of  production, |522,771 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  302 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  25 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  f23,960 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 386 

Males, 334 

Females,    19 

Minors  (under  16  years) 33 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $184,964 

Males,    1167,323 

Females,    11,400 

Minors  (under  16  years), 6,241 


Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 175 

Americans,   154 

Foreigners,  21 


This  industry,  so  closely  allied  with  textile  products,  was  appre- 
hensive of  adverse  tariff  legislation.  In  large  orders  placed  for  ma- 
chinery there  were  conditional  features  upon  the  ultimate  outcome, 
consequently  a  somewhat  unhealthy  tone  prevailed. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BOILERS,  TANKS  AND  VATS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  . , 41 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     \ 19,486,954 

Market  value  of  production, $10,160,640 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 229 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 306 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  454 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $650,117 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 3,464 

Males, 3,401 

Females,    27 

Minors  (under  16  years), 36 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  $2,057,907 

Males, $2,037,399 

Females, 10,956 

Minors  (under  16  years), 9,552 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    3 

Non-fatal,   248 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 3,459 

Americans,   2,502 

Foreigners, 947 

Negroes,    10 


Strikes  or  lockouts,  number, 


Trade  conditions  were  better  east  of  the  Alleghenies  than  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  But  in  nearly  every  locality  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  was  attended  with  greater  prosperity.  Labor  was 
generally  satisfactory,  one  strike  only  being  reported.  This  lasted 
eleven  days  and  three  hundred  men  were  idle.  The  profits  of  the 
establishment  were  disappointing,  and  shops  working  full  time,  also 
complained  that  advanced  prices  of  labor  and  material  had  placed 
their  profits  below  normal.  In  some  localities  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  steel  plates  and  brass  goods.  The  future 
looked  encouraging. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BOLTS,  RIVETS  AND  NUTS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 15 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      15,565,042 

^favket  value  of  production,  16,233,355 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 263 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 277 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  161 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,   $240,860 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed,   2,247 

Males,    1,953 

Females,    158 

Minors  (under  16  years), i36 

Aggi*egate  amount  of  wages  paid,  f  1,105,029 

Males,    ....: 11,016,148 

Females,    48,510 

Minors  (under  16  years), 40,371 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   213 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  2,229 

Americans, 1,163 

Foreigners^, 1,052 

Negroes,    14 


First  half  of  the  year  was  poor.  Latter  half  very  good.  Most 
plants  had  difficulty  in  getting  good  help  and  one  operator  reported 
that  labor  conditions  were  poor  and  the  help  available  was  not 
reliable. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  104 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 

taU,   \ 19,833,857 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  pairs, 16,094,431 

Market  value  of  production,    f 21,572,563 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 287 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  582 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, 1806,882 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 11,012 

Males,    6,428 

Females,    3,767 

Minors  (under  16  years), 817 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  |4,637,589 

Males,    13,211,631 

Females, 1,254,292 

Minors  (under  16  years), ^   171,666 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   26 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 10,357 

Americans,   9,545 

Foreigners,  , 806 

Negroes,    6 

Strikes  or  lockouts,  number,   , 3 
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About  one-half  of  the  operators  reporting  in  this  industry  said 
that  their  business  was  fair,  very  good,  or  much  better  than  it  had 
been  in  1911.  Very  few  reported  poorer  business,  but  a  number 
bewailed  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor  and  the  high  price  of  raw 
material,  which,  in  connection  with  a  ten  per  cent,  advance  of  wages, 
(paid  by  some)  made  profits  abnormally  low.  Several  manufacturers 
expressed  themselves  "as  being  squarely  up  against  the  help  ques- 
tion ;"  and  if  that  problem  was  solved  in  their  favor  they  could  do  far 
more  business.  However,  the  relations  were  usually  friendly.  In  one 
county  only  were  labor  conditions  reported  poorer  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  thiis  industry  and  these  were  largely  the  creatures 
of  circumstance.  Three  clearly  defined  strikes  were  reported,  all 
originating  in  cutters'  department.  One  was  satsifactorily  adjusted; 
another  was  called  off  by  a  higher  labor  organization ;  and  the  third 
required  the  employment  of  new  cutters,  after  there  had  been  a 
money  loss  of  f  15,000. 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES— COMPARATIVE  TABLES  (FIVE  YEARS). 


i 

Increase    (+)    or    de- 

increase   (+)    or   de- 

S 

crease  (— )  compared 

crease   (— )   1912,   as 

Q 

with  preceding  year. 

compared  with  190S. 

S 

2 

Years. 

5 
S 

u 

5 

a 

S 

a 

^ 

iS 

■     Z 

8 

6 

5 

o 

i 

1 

^ 

55 

H 

< 

C^ 

< 

cu 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

1908 I  57  $6,218,377 

1909,  ...; f 56  6,486,909 

1910, 109  8,780,084 

1911 115  8.948,529 

1912 104  9,883,857 

MARKET  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1908 57  $18,801,709 

1909 56  15,787,870 

1910 109  20,052,795 

1911 115  20,656.688 

1912,     104  21,572.563 

WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED. 

1908 57  7,427 

1909 56  8,201 

1910,      109  10,690 

1911 116  10,845 

1912 104  11,012 

AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID. 

1908 57  $2,988,047 

1909,     66  8,884,081 

1910,      109  4,481,982 

1911,      116  4.614,648 

1912,      104  4,687,589 

PAIRS  MANUFACTURED,    AS  REPORTED. 

1911 115  12.769,278 

1912 104  16,094.481 


$                        $                        ...... 

-f2«8,682  -H.l           

+2,248,125  +25.6 

+218,493  ,      +2.4  

+885.828  +9.0  +8.616.480       +38.7 

$  $  

+1.986.161  +12.6           

+4.264,925  +21.2           

+608,898  +2.9           

+915.876  +4.2  +7.770.854       +!«.• 

+776  +9.4           

+2.487  +28.2           

+156  +1.4           

+167  +1.6  +8,686       +82.5 

I  I  

+896.084  +11.8          

+1,147.851  +26.6           

+132.716  +2.8           

+22,941  +p  4  +1,699,642       +86.6 

+8,826,168  +20.6           
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MANUFACTURE  OF  BRAIDS,  TAPES  AND  BINDINGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  34 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   13,337,012 

Market  value  of  production,    |5,024,781 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  291 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  129 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  |131,352 

Average  number  of  w^age  earners  employed,   2,841 

Males,    791 

Females,    1,862 

Minors  (under  16  years), 188 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,   |1,108,037 

Males,    1451,454 

Females,    617,398 

Minors  (under  16  years), 39,185 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  2,004 

Americans,   1,604 

Foreigners,  397 

Negroes,    3 


Some  operators  reported  trade  and  labor  conditions  satisfactory, 
but  that  material  cost  was  too  high  to  afford  reasoi^able  profit.  Gen- 
erally trade  and  labor  conditions  occupied  a  normal  level. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BRASS  CASTINGS,  1912, 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  23 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   f  6,370,067 

Market  value  of  production,    116,474,873 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  303 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  404 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $477,294 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  7,611 

Males,    7,302 

Females,    193 

Minors  (under  16  years), 116 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,   f 6,077,918 

Males,    : .,       f5,995,151 

Females,    56,846 

Minors  (under  16  years), 25,921 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal, 3 

Non-fatal, 1,666 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  7,611 

Americans,   6,517 

Foreigners,  1,084 

Negroes,    10 


Excellent  trade  and  labor  conditions  were  reported  by  most  of 
those  engaged  in  this  industry.  There  was  increased  business  and 
unclouded  outlook  for  future  prosmperity. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BRIDGES,  IRON  AND  STEEL,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  9 

Cajutal  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     f7,264,808 

Market  value  of  production,  f  19,421,047 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  740 

Total- amount  of  salaries  paid,  1878,044 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed,   5,541 

Males, 5,541 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  |3,934,488 

Males,    13,934,488 
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Accidents  to  working  people  In  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   

Nationality  of  employes  las  reported),  

Americans,   585 

Foreigners,  299 


371 

37 

884 


In  this  business  trade  and  labor  conditions  were  fine,  although  in 
some  towns  labor  was  too  scarce.  Demand  ioi  fabricated  steel  was 
very  good,  causing  unusual  activity. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BROOMS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),    

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported)  (in  dozens). 

Market  value  of  production,  

Average  number  of  day  in  operation, 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  . . . 
Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help, 
Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  

Males, 225 

Females,    14 

Minors  (under  16  years), 19 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  

Males,    1117,169 

Females,    3,900 

Minors  (under  16  years), 4,055 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  

Americans,   221 

Foreigners,   18 

Negroes,    1 


10 

f346,893 

158,500 

f602,474 

269 

56 

17 

fl7,488 

258 


fl25,124 


240 


Complaint  was  made  of  inability  to  pay  good  wages  because  of 
competition  with  prison  labor.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
State  should  prohibit  such  competition  for  the  benefit  of  this  and 
oiher  industries  affected  by  such  convict  labor. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  BRUSHES,  1912. 

Number  of  eslablishments  considered, 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),  \ 

Market  value  of  production,    

Avei'age  number  of  days  in  operation, 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  . . . 
Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help, 
Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,   

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed,   

Males,    122 

Females, 36 

Minors  (under  16  years),       11 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 

Males,    192,241 

Females,    11,700 

Minors,  (under  16  years), 2,550 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  

Americans,   134 

Foreigners,   34 


f262,300 

1437,085 

299 

55 

16 

fl3,528 

169 


1106,491 


168 


MANUFACTURE  OF  BUTTONS,  THREAD,  HOOKS  AND  EYES, 

1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 15 

Capital  invested   (realty,  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital),)   11,292  274 

Market  value  of  production, |2,867,489 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 300 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),. ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,.  86 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  ?141,782 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  emi)loyed, 1,604 

Males 577 

Females, 829 

Minors  (under  16  3'ears ), 198 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $677,3G1 

Males, $405,030 

Females,    233,586 

Minors  (Under  16  years), 38,745 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry:. 

Non-fatal, 1 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,202 

Americans,   765 

Foieigners, 437 


Kaw  material  very  high,  labor  scarce  and  inclined  to  be  indejiend- 
ent.     CompedLion  keen,  scarcely  any  profit  for  eighteen  months.     ' 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CARPETS  AND  RUGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  84 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital),   ?24,415,381 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  report&i) : 

Rolls,   11,325 

Yards,    18,263,990 

Market  value  of  production, 127,051,243 

Jjost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days)> 710 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, '. -  280 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),. . .  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,.  342 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |463,224 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 11,579 

Males, 7,030 

Females,    4,035 

Minors  (under  16  years), 514 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 15,715,918 

Males,    14,008,272 

Females, 1,565,807 

Minors  (under  16  years),  . .  .^ 141,839 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal 86 
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;^^ationalily  of  employes  (as  reported), 9,522 

Americans,   8,144 

Foreigners,  1,371 

Negroes, 7 


Uncertainty  concerning  tariff  legislation  and  the  high  cost  of  living, 
which  kept  a  large  part  of  the  public  from  buying  carpets,  compelled 
dealers  to  place  small  orders,  and  many  plants  reported  this  industry 
in  poor  condition,  owing  to  these  changes.  Trade  in  ingrain  carpets 
decreased  noticeably  and  some  large  firms  in  that  line  retired  from 
business.  Rumors  of  strikes  had  a  cautions  effect  upon  many  con- 
cerns, restricting  their  output  to  orders  actually  booked.  In  such 
cases  the  industry  was  reported  as  irregular,  unsteady  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  as  utterly  demoralized. 

But  most  of  the  reports  indicated  either  fair  or  good  conditions 
as  to  trade  and  labor.  One  manufacturer  said,  "There  is  always 
steady  employment  for  good,  sober,  industrious  weavers  and  other 
operatives.'* 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CARS  AND  CAR  WHEELS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  22 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital,   133,607,275 

34arket  value  of  production, $58,892,779 

Ix>st  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 218 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),. . .  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,.  693 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  1,079,762 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 20,242 

Males,    20,152 

Females,    30 

Minors  (under  16  years), 60 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  12,451,527 

Males,    f  12,422,819 

Females,    14,070 

Minors  (under  16  years), 14,638 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal, 16 

Non-fatal,   2,420 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 17,153 

Americans,  8,403 

Foreigners,  8,363 

Negroes,    387 


In  this  industry  no  labor  disputes  were  reported,  all  classes  of 
employes  being  contented.  At  every  point  trade  was  fair  and  in 
many  places  very  good. 


MANUFACTURE    OF  CASKETS    AND    UNDERTAKER'S  SUP- 
PLIES, 1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 11 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital,      f2,575,592 

Market  value  of  production, 13,049,124 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 304 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week), 50 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,.  68 

Total  amount  of  sal?iries  paid, f83,960 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,122 

Males,    882 

Females,    233 

Minors  (under  16  years), 7 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |622,394 

Males,    $536,137 

Females,    84,407 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,850 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal, 1 

Non-fatal,   3 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,122 

Americans,   1,087 

Foreigners,  30 

Negroes,    5 


The  lower  death  rate  in  the  State  was  reflected  by  this  industry, 
but  general  trade  and  labor  conditions  were  satisiactory. 


MANUFACTITKE  OF  CASTINGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 78 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital),      fll,126,158 

Market  value  ot  pioduction, $10,602,456 

Lost  timie  in  tliis  industry,  all  causes  (days), 458 

Average  number  ox  days  in  operation, 282 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  458 

Toial  amount  of  salaries  paid, $686,521 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 7,460 

Males,    7,381 

Females,    13 

Minors  (under  16  years), 66 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $3,929,445 

Males,    $3,909,307 

Females,    3,270 

Minors  (^under  16  years), 16,868 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal, 5 

Non-fatal, 151 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  lepoi  ted), 7,451 

Americans,   5,348 

Foreigners,  2,053 

Negroes,    50 
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One  establishment  reported  snb-noimal  conditions  as  to  trade, 
but  most  were  agreed  that  there  was  an  improvement  over  1911. 
A  discouraging  feature  was  the  advance  in  both  wa^jes  and  mate- 
rial, without  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  price  of  manufactiired 
goods.  Skilled  labor  was  scarce  and  all  kinds  weie  quiet  and  con- 
tente<l  in  consequence  of  having  better  pay. 


MANUFACTURE   OF   CEMENT,    1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,   24 

Capital  invested   (realty',  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital),      ?43,337,190 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  barrels,  . . .  26,633,008 

Market  value  of  production,  119,587,318 

'  Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  299 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  90 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  oURce  help,  538 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |706,409 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 8,867 

Males,    8,806 

Females,    10 

Minors  (under  16  ye^is), 51 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f4,791,662 

Males,    $4,776,835 

Females,    5,232 

Minors  (under  16  years), 9,595 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry : 

Fatal,    19 

Non-fatal,   -. 1,137 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  8,571 

Americans,   2,992 

Foreigners,   5,551 

Negioes 28 


The  most  noteworthy  feature  connected  with  this  industry  in  1912 
was  the  general  shortage  or  scarcity  of  labor,  which  curtailed  the 
production  of  some  plants  and  caused  increase  of  wages  as  much 
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as  fifteen  per  cent.  One  manufacturer  deplored  the  fact  that  there 
was  so  much  legislation  upon  industrial  matters  and  thought  it  was 
on  account  of  having  too  many  lawyers  in  Congress.  Comparative 
statistics  show  growth  of  this  industry. 


CEMENT— COMPARATIVE  TABLES— 5  YEARS. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  CHAINS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital),  ". ! 11,365,635 

Market  value  of  production,  ?1,751,167 

Jjost  time  in  this  industiy,  all  causes  (days), 18 

Avei'age  number  of  days  in  operation, 298 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  62 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  27 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f45,298 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 952 

Males,    876 

Females,    1 

Minors  (under  16  j'^ears), 75 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 1508^575 

Males,    $492,575 

Females,    400 

Minors  (under  16  years), 15,600 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   36 

{ 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  877 

Americans,   674 

Foreigners,  197 

Negroes,    6 


One  plant  worked  day  and  night.  Others  were  hampered  by  lack 
of  workmen,  which  were  hard  to  procure.  Still  another  reported 
that  his  labor  was  not  satisfactory  but,  on  the  whole,  there  were 
improved  conditions  all  around. 


MANUFACTURE   OF   CHANDELIERS   AND   GAS   FIXTURES, 

1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital),           17,042,350 
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Market  value  of  production, fl,120,5S.^ 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 29S 

Average  working  hours  iu  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  54 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  96 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  130,742 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 651 

Males,    615 

Females,    23 

Minors  Umder  10  years), 13 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |394,638 

Males,    ^ 1383,241 

Females,    *      8,189 

Minors  (unde:*  16  years), 3,208 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  650 

Americans,   490 

Foreigners,  156 

Negroes,    4 


Scarcity  of  work  and  poor  trade  conditions  were  reported,  owing 
largely  to  undue  competition.    Qutlook  not  promising. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CIGAR  BOXES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,   30 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital)   , 11,191,887 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  boxes, 13,120,949 

Market  value  of  production,  f  1,941,091 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 100 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 283 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  48 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,   |137,238 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  1,493 

Males,    713 

Females,    630 

.    Minors  (under  16  years), 150 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, ?514,070 

Males,    1320,603 

Females,    161,577 

Minors  (under  16  years), 31,890 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    ,. 1 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,493 

Americans,   1,493 

A  good  year  in  every  respect  was  enjoyed  by  this  industry,  there 
being  general  improvement,  except  for  short  periods,  when  there 
was  slight  dullness.  In  most  localities  labor  was  plentiful  and  every- 
where fairly  contented. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  COPPER  AND  BRONZE  CASTINGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  11 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  cap- 
ital),      12,732,823 

Market  value  of  production,  :  f 4,504,445 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  54 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  70 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,   |28,064 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 654 

Males,    648 

Females, 1 

Minors  (under  16  years), 5 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f415,911 

Males,    1414,771 

Females,    156 

Minors  (under  16  ye^rs), 984 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal, 45 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 654 

Americans, 518 

Foreigners,  136 
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This  industry  afforded  a  variety  of  comments.  Some  establish- 
ments, especially  those  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  distilling 
apparatus,  reported  poor  trade  on  account  of  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
tilled goods  in  some  states  and  the  high  price  of  grain  used.  Pros- 
pective tariff  legislation  on  sugar  making  also  had  a  halting  effect 
upon  some  lines  of  this  industry.  But,  in  general,  labor  was  well 
employed  at  ten  per  cent,  or  greater  advance  and  many  shops  were 
at  work  full  capacity. 


MANUFACTURK  OF  CONFECTIONERY,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  48 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     112,188,568 

Market  value  of  production,  121,867,335 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 300 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  59 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  472 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, 1434^700 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 6,623 

Males,    2,768 

Females,    3,280 

Minors  (under  16  years), 485 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f 2,417,469 

Males, 11,416,550 

Females,    870,486 

Minors  (under  16  years), 130,433 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   30 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 5,801 

Americans,   4,956 

Foreigners,  800 

Negroes,    45 


With  an  exception  or  two  every  manufacturer  reported  increased 
business  and  more  satisfactory  trade,  some  claiming  that  not  for 
twenty-five  years  were  idl  conditions  so  favorable.  Uusally  labor  was 
satisfactory  but  hard  to  obtain,  especially  that  class  of  labor  ranking 
as  experienced  in  this  trade. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  CORDAGE,  ROPE  AND  TWINE,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  16 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 

ital), 15,534,297 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  pounds,  . .  55,268,507 

Market  value  of  production,  |5,481,953 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 284 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers,  and  office  help,  82 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  155,913 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  2,022 

Males,    1,069 

Females,    797 

Minors  (under  10  years), 156 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f758,886 

Males,    1485,992 

Females,    238,772 

Minors  (under  16  years), 34,122 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   32 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  1,927 

Americans,   1,181 

Foreigners,  732 

Negroes,    14 


Trade  conditions  were  fine,  increased  demand  prevailing.     Labor 
scarcer  than  usual  and  wages  were  advanced. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CORK,   1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  6 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal)   17,398,967 

Market  value  of  production,  17,170,006 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 303 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 
25 
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Average  Dumber  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  112 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |1 03,927 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,381 

Males,    1,493 

Females,    747 

Minors  (under  16  years), 141 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  |885,754 

Males,    1820,763 

Females,    28,709 

Minors  (under  16  years), 36,282 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    1 

Non-fatal,   44 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  2,331 

Americans,   2,025 

Foreigners,  285 

Negroes,    21 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CORSETS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  3 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   ?1,220,753 

Market  value  of  production,  f 2,050,753 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  303 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (])er  week),  ...  52 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  294 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |194,162 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 794 

Males,    133 

Females,    645 

Minors  (under  16  years), 16 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  f299,693 

Males 188,709 

Females 207,172 

Minors  (under  16  years), 3,812 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  780 

Americans,   780 


MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON  GOODS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,   91 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      122,085,977 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  yards, 166,194,755 

Market  value  of  production, 140,154,458 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 273 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,   298 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  522 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  |697,514 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 13,304 

Males,    6,444 

Females,    6,009 

Minors  (under  16  years), 851 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  $6,355,533 

Males,    $3,720,682 

Females,     2,420,304 

Minors  (under  16  years), 214,547 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    1 

Non-fatal,   19 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  12,544 

Americans,   9,317 

Foreigners,   3,185 

Negroes,    42 


A  preponderance  of  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  trade  was  better 
than  in  1011.  Some  were  compelled  to  enlarge  their  facilities.  But 
owing  to  the  higher  price  of  labor  and  the  increased  cost  of  raw 
material,  profits  were  meager.  Another  source  of  smaller  profits 
was  the  competition  forced  by  organized  bodies  of  the  nature  of  a 
trust,  which  small  manufacturers  found  difficult  to  meet. 

25—10—1913. 
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But  very  few  concerns  reported  labor  plentiful.  In  some  opera- 
tions there  was  general  scarcity,  resulting  in  the  necessity  of  taking 
on  some  laborers  who  were  inefficient  and  hence  orders  easily  ob- 
tained could  not  be  properly  filled.  In  general,  talks  of  strikes 
could  readily  be  discounted,  but  some  lines  of  this  industry  were 
affected  and  several  establishments  reported  unsettled  disturbances 
of  that  nature  when  the  year  ended. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CURLED  HAIR  AND  GLUE,  1912.. 


Number  of  establishments  considered,  9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   $4,420,908 

Market  value  of  production,   15,763,181 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 75 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 302 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  59 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  •  85 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |122,809 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,045 

Males,    979 

Females,   61 

Minors  (under  16  years), 5 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |538,017 

Males,    1515,300 

Females,    21,163 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,534 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   19 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  1,043 

Americans,   187 

Foreigners,  789 

Negroes,    67 


In  some  localities  labor  was  scarce  and  restless  and  trade  about 
normal.  But  in  other  sections  there  was  better  trade  and  fine  labor 
conditions. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  CURTAINS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  12 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),  ! 18,303,657 

Market  value  of  production,  16,918,682 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 231 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,   281 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  162 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |219,322 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 4,856 

Males, 1,504 

Females,    2,915 

Minors  (under  16  years), 437 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |1,772,227 

Males,    11,020,488 

•  Females,    619,531 

Minors  (under  16  years), 132,208 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   63 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  3,592 

Americans,  2,976 

Foreigners, 611 

Negroes,    5 


Uncertainty  as  to  labor  conditions  and  the  higher  prices  of  material 
used,  in  some  cases  five  or  six  cents  more,  curtailed  production. 
Some  mills  operated  less  than  two-thirds  capacity.  In  other  respects 
conditions  were  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CUTLERY,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  6 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   11,392,905 

Market  value  of  production,    |1,264,854 
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Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 75 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 289 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  64 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  f73,981 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 585 

Males,    522 

Females,    36 

Minors  (under  16  years), 27 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  $322,572 

Males, $307,321 

Females,    10,946 

Minors  (under  16  years), 4,305 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  572 

Americans,   528 

Foreigners,  43 

Negroes,    1 


MANUFACTURE  OF  DENTAL,  SURGICAL  AND  OPTICAL 
SUPPLIES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,   17 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   f3,334,975 

Market  value  of  production, f3,892,394 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  54 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  147 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $172,648 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,323 

Males,    899 

Females,    791 

Minors  (under  16  years), 633 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  $903,505 

Males,    $587,382 

Females,    230,631 

Minors  (under  16  years), 85,492 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   3 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  2,061 

Americans,  1,934 

Foreigners,  119 

Negroes,    8 


Skilled  labor  was  needed  and  very  hard  to  obtain.  Trade  fairly 
satisfactory  but  some  lines  hesitated  to  advance  because  of  the  fear 
of  repeal  or  too  low  duties  by  new  tariff. 


MANUPAOTURE  OF  DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 37 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   129,140,999 

Market  value  of  production,  129,405,264 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 312 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week), 56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help  627 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f 965,596 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 5,015 

Males,    3,869 

Females,   1,090 

Minors  (under  16  years), 56 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f 2,975,125 

Males,    $2,630,432 

Females,    332,143 

Minors  (under  16  years), 12,550 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal, 3 

Non-fatal,   85 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 4,837 

Americans,   3,498 

Foreigners,  1,224 

Negroes,    115 
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MANUFACTURE  OP  DYEING,  BLEACHING  AND  FINISHING, 

1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  60 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   16,150,752 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported), 60,500,340 

Market  value  of  production, 17,778,061 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 146 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  285 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  59 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  284 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f323,311 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 3,165 

Males,    2,600 

Females,    475 

Minors  (under  16  years), 90 

A.ggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $1,626,414 

Males,    $1,451,736 

Females,    155,064 

Minors  (under  16  3'ears), 19,614 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal, 2 

Non-fatal,   51 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  3,133 

Americans,   2,517 

Foreigners,  461 

Negroes,    155 

Strikes  or  lockouts,  number, 2 


A  preponderance  of  comment  indicated  satisfactory  or  improved 
conditions.  Less  than  one-tenth  of  those  reporting  stated  that  the 
year  had  been  a  poor  one.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  were 
several  strikes  caused  mainly  by  efforts  to  secure  recognition  of 
labor  unions.  One  of  short  duration  resulted  in  victory  for  "open 
shop."  Another,  continuing  two  months,  proved  futile,  new  men 
replacing  those  formerly  employed. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 23 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      136,974,741 

Market  value  of  production, $30,430,832 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 49 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 299 

Average  working  hours  in  tliis  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  2,871 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  $3,535,809 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 13,129 

Males,    11,499 

Females,    1,555 

Minors  (under  16  years), 75 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  $8,182,024 

Males,    17,584,276 

Females,    479,829 

Minors  (under  16  years), 17,919 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   71 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  13,129 

Americans,   5,449 

Foreigners,  7,632 

Negroes,    48 


In  this  industry  labor  appeared  to  be  plentiful  and  satisfactory. 
Trade  was  fully  up  to  the  average. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  EMBROIDERIES  AND  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  6 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     1687,667 

Market  value  of  production,  $1,710,216 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 65 
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Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  . . . 
Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help. 
Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 

Males,    178 

.       Females,    966 

Minors  (under  16  years), 56 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  

Males,    f 96,459 

Females,    250,694 

Minors  (under  16  years), 10,457 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  

Americans,   994 

Foreigners,  24 
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55 

26 

125,222 

1,200 


1357,610 


1,018 


Complaint  was  made  of  the  insufficiency  of  help.  One  firm  said 
it  could  have  employed  one  hundred  more  people.  Very  fair  business 
conditions  were  reported  and  but  little  trouble  was  experienced 
with  labor.  To  overcome  scarcity  of  labor,  imported  automatic  ma- 
chinery is  being  largely  used.    Tariff  protection  was  demanded. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  ENAMEL  AND   ELECTRIC   SIGNS,   1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 4 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      1572,300 

Market  value  of  production, |688,573 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 306 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  28 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f37,664 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 309 

Males,    203 

Females,    81 

Minors  (under  16  years), 25 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |180,058 

Males,    1151,183 

Females, 24,116 

Minors  (under  16  years), 4,759 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal, 28 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  309 

Americans,  159 

Foreigners,  150 


MANUFACTURE  OF  ENAMEL  AND  GALVANIZED  WARE,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   11,048,012 

Market  value  of  production,  $1,190,669 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 280 

Average  working  hours  in  tliis  industry  (per  week),  ...  58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  oflSce  help,  45 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $43,954 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 723 

Males,    613 

Females,    81 

Minors  (under  16  years), 29 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $321,720 

Males,    $291,710 

Females,    24,960 

Minors  (under  16  jears), 5,050 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   T 10 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 723 

Americans, 464 

Foreigners, 240 

Negroes,    19 

Strikes  or  lockouts,  number, 1 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 33 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   123,888,000 

Market  value  of  production, $14,220,705 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 303 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  548 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |749,823 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 6,411 

Males,    6,405 

Females,    2 

Minors  (under  16  years), 4 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $4,140,709 

Males,    14,138,083 

Females,    636 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,990 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    2 

Non-fatal, 318 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 6,159 

Americans,   5,097 

Foreigners,  1,054 

Negroes, 8 


Business  was  reported  as  being  good,  steady  and  healthy  and 
labor  conditions  very  satisfactory,  except  in  a  few  localities  where 
there  was  complaint  of  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  even  at  high  wages, 
and  material  prices  were  excessive.  But  in  some  cases  the  output 
was  more  tlian  doubled  with  corresponding  increased  revenues.  Nev- 
ertheless collections  were  slow.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  year  was 
better  than  in  recent  periods. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  FENCES,  RAILINGS  AND  WIRE  GOODS, 

1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 30 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),    \ $5,389,670 
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Market  value  of  production, |6,409,845 

Tx)st  time  in  tliis  industry,  all  causes  (days), 15 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 294 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  oflSce  help,  173 

'  Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f253,417 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,781 

Males,    1.563 

Females,    185 

Minors  (under  16  years), 33 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid |979,379 

Males,    1909,662 

Females,    60,792 

Minors  (under  16  years), ^     8,925 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   56 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,781 

Americans,   1,497 

Foreigners,  272 

Negroes,    12 

Labor  conditions  in  this  industry  were  generally  harmonious  and 
about  normal.  In  a  few  places  trade  movements  were  sluggish,  bor- 
dering on  dullness,  low  prices  being  the  cause  of  the  inactivity. 
From  other  parts  of  the  State  came  reports  of  the  best  business  in 
the  history  of  the  venture.  There  was  plenty  of  good  labor  and 
prospects  were  bright. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  FERTILIZERS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 7 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   $3,123,803 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  tons, 194,241 

Market  value  of  production,  f 5,182,145 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 316 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  60 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  52 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |74,773 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 754 

Males,    753 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f439,487 

Males,    1439,230 

Minors  (under  16  years), 257 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal, 1 

Non-fatal,   131 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 744 

Americans,   283 

Foreigners,  350 

Negroes,    Ill 


MANUFACTURE  OF  FOUNDRY  WARES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 36 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      f  11,252,783 

Market  value  of  production,  |12,665,477 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 45 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 294 

Average  working  hours  in  tliis  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  493 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  |615,204 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 3,618 

Males,    3,610 

Females,    3 

Minors  (under  16  years), 5 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  12,849,279 

Males,    f 2,845,252 

Females,    2,440 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,587 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  tliis  industry: 

Non-fatal,   378 
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National! tv'  of  employes  (as  reported), 3,615 

Americans,  3,000 

Foreigners,  •  606 

Negroes,    9 


The  greater  number  of  establishments  reported  better  trade  con- 
ditions than  in  1911.  Some  little  complaint  was  made  of  the  scarcity 
of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  and  that  increased  wages  were 
greater  than  advanced  prices  of  output.  But  labor  was  contented 
and  one  large  establishment  reported  that  it  never  had  a  strike  or 
suspension  on  account  of  labor  conditions. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  FURNITURE,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  107 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   $20,481,980 

Market  value  of  production, 119,596,307 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 523 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 280 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  680 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  f 747,324 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 9,906 

Males,    9,314 

Females, ; 448 

Minors  (under  16  years), 144 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  $4,987,996 

Males,    $4,912,357 

Females,    45,984 

Minors  (under  16  years), 29,655 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   98 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  8,245 

Americans,   6,940 

Foreigners,  1,281 

Negroes,    24 
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During  a  part  of  the  year  this  industry  was  somewhat  inactive 
but  in  most  months  trade  was  normal  and  part  of  the  time  incom- 
parably good.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  wages  were  slightly  ad- 
vanced and  in  a  few  places  as  much  as  twenty  per  cent  increase  was 
made.  Some  employers  complained  of  the  inefficiency  of  their  labor 
but  the  usual  comment  was  one  of  satisfaction,  and  there  was  but 
little  conrplairit  of  restlessness  and  comparatively  few-labor  troubles 
occurred.  Some  complaint  was  made  of  the  attempt  of  trade  unions 
to  restrict  output,  which  liad  the  effect  of  impairing  the  efficiency 
of  individual  effort 


MANUFACTURE  OF  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 13 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),    \ 15,193,677 

Market  value  of  production, 16,204,674 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  245 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $296,019 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,020 

Males,    2,020 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  $1,250,962 

Males,    $1,250,962 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    1 

Non-fatal,   28 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,020 

Americans, 1,877 

Foreigners,  138 

Negroes,    5 


Trade  conditions  were  very  encouraging,  amounting  in  some  places 
to  booms,  and  requiring  maximum  products.  But  some  types  of 
engines  were  greatly  affected  on  account  of  the  advanced  prices 
charged  for  gasoline,  such  output  being  diminished  thirty-five  per 
cent. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  GAS  MANTLES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 4 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     1154,100 

Market  value  of  production,  f427,997 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 298 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industi-y  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  14 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |1 7,014 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 183 

Males,    37 

Females,   142 

Minors  (under  16  years), 4 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |54,660 

Males,    f  16,529 

Females, 37,049 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,082 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry : 

Non-fatal,   3 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 104 

Americans,   104 


Considering  the  low  price  forced  by  competition  with  German  goods 
business  was  fairly  good;  it  was  especially  good  in  lines  embracing 
a  better  quality  than  in  the  imported  goods. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  GAS  METERS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 14 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      14,933,807 

Market  value  of  production,  f4,889,564 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 297 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  120 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  183,163 

26 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,832 

Males,    1,638 

Females,    158 

Minors  (under  16  years), 36 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, fl,174,899 

Males,    11,115,667 

Females, 50,800 

Minors  (under  16  years), 8,432 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal, 52 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,824 

Americans,   1,460 

Foreigners,   358 

Negroes,    6 


Trade  and  somewhat  restricted  by  limited  demands,  but  as  labor 
conditions  were  satisfactory,  the  year  was  passed  as  a  normal  one. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS  BOTTLES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 33 

Capital  invested   (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   16,400,218 

Market  value  of  production, 110,616,765 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 771 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 253 

AVerage  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  214 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $300,374 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 7,469 

Males,    6,508  ^ 

Females,    351 

Minors  (under  16  years)  , 610 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 13,933,013 

Males,    $3,647,923 

Females, 156,130 

Minors  (under  10  years), 128,960 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 

Americans,   5,916 

Foreigners,  1,270 

Negroes,    115 
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The  comments  made  by  those  reporting  in  this  industry  indi<»ated 
exemption  from  labor  troubles  and  fairly  encouraging  trade.  Some 
complaint  was  made  of  the  shortage  of  boy  labor  and  a  large  manu- 
facturer was  apprehensive  that  restrictive  legislation  would  greatly 
interfere  with  his  business.  Both  cool  weather  and  high  water  cur- 
tailed the  production  of  some  of  the  factories  but  the  general  output 
was  about  normal. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CUT  GLASS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  16 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      11,197,803 

Market  value  of  production, f  1,406,913 

Lost  time  in  tliis  industry,  all  causes  (days), 33 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 274 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  58 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f87,754 

Averag:e  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,156 

Males,    884 

Females,   183 

Minors  (under  16  years), 89 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |556,538 

Males,    1486,395 

Females,    51,849 

Minors  (under  16  years), 18,294 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 869 

Americans,   722 

Foreigners,  147 

26—10—1913. 
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MANrJFACTURE  OF  DECORATIVE  GLASS,  1912. 

Nuraber  of  establishments  considered, 9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      fl,457,944 

Market  value  of  production, f2,271,621 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 21 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 284 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industiy  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  78 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  116,884 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,175 

Males,    1,550 

Females,    379 

Minors  (under  16  years), 246 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  ; f855,020 

Males,    1714,866 

Females,    92,129 

Minors  (under  16  years), 48,025 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry : 

Non-fatal,  1 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,937 

Americans,   1,533 

Foreigners,  395 

Negroes,    9 


Greater  prosperity  attended  the  operations  of  this  industry  and 
skilled  labor  was  satisfied  with  the  wages  paid.  There  was  no  sur- 
plus labor  and  but  few  applications  for  employment,  even  ordinary 
labor  being  hard  to  procure.  In  consequence,  one  manufacturer 
reported  a  loss  of  output  amounting  to  at  least  ten  per  cent. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PLATE  GLASS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 16 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     ; 119,779,306 
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Market  value  of  production,  f  8,411,749 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 287 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  81 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  113 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,   $341,438 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 5,110 

Males,    4,976 

Females,    52 

Minors  (under  16  years), 82 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  13,239,842 

Males,    f3,198,852 

Females,   15,321    " 

Minors,    25,669 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    4 

Non-fatal,   457 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 5,086 

Americans,  1,939 

Foreigners,  3,112 

Negroes,    35 


One  large  manufacturer  complained  of  low  prices  because  of  low 
tariff  and  too  keen  competition,  but  the  general  report  was  that  the 
markets  were  becoming  better,  with  firmer  and  more  satisfactory 
prices.  In  some  localities  unskilled  labor  was  not  abundant  enough 
but  there  was  no  general  complaint  of  scarcity  nor  of  serious  labor 
troubles. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS  SAND,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  6 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   f2,695,000 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  tons, 1,666,076 

Market  value  of  production, |1, 774,844 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 287 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  60 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  24 
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Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, 135,145 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 3,518 

Males, 3,506 

Females,    11 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 1326.962 

Males,    1325,425 

Females,    1 ,300 

Minors  (under  16  years), 237 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    2 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 3,518 

Americans,   3,318 

Foreigners,  170 

Negroes,    30 


There  were  increased  demands,  requiring  larger  output.  And  since 
labor  was  scarce  and  difficult  to  hold,  higher  wages  were  necessary. 
The  general  trade  conditions  were  much  better  than  in  1911. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STAINED  GLASS,  1912. 

Number  of  establisliments  considered, 7 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     ! 184,692 

Market  value  of  production, f  157,145 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 305 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  50 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  13 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |12,431 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 90 

Males,    89 

Females,    1 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |67,021 

Males,    166,661 

Females,    360 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 8S 

Americans,   76 

Foreigners,  11 

Negroes,    1 


Labor  conditions  in  this  industry  were  reported  as  being  excellent, 
with  increased  volume  of  business,  but  the  low  prices  yielded  less 
profit. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  OLASB  TABLE  WARE,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 20 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     14,998,261 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  pounds,  . . .  38,377,603 

Market  value  of  production,   |4,944,140 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 150 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  282 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  53 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  142 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |625,125 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 3,803 

Males, 2,767 

Females,    558 

Minors  (under  16  years), 478 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 11,904,619 

Males,    11,645,630 

Females,    142,609 

Minors  (under  16  years), 116,380 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   22 

Nationality  of  employe  (as  reported), 3,r)25 

Americans,    2,750 

Foreigners,   865 

Negroes,    10 
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The  general  report  was  that  business  and  labor  conditions  were 
greatly  improved.  Others  said  that  trade  was  not  up  to  expectations, 
that  labor  was  not  satisfactory  and  in  some  localities  very  scarce. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  WINDOW  GLASS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 12 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     : 118,698,318 

Market  value  of  production, f  7,026,109 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 591 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 199 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  63 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  145 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |231,546 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 4,336 

Males,    4,335 

Females, 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 12,770,690 

Males,    12,770,570 

•    Females,    120 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   451 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 4,258 

Americans,   2,483 

Foreigners,  1,650 

Negroes,    125 


After  the  dissolution  by  the  government  of  the  Imperial  Window 
Glass  Company  there  was  fierce  competition  and  low  prices.  A  new 
scale  of  wages,  carrying  an  advance  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  became  effect- 
ive June  1,  1912,  when  prices  were  adjusted  on  a  more  profitable 
basis,  permitting  the  report  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  that 
trade  was  good  and  labor  all  right. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  GLOVP^S  AND  MITTENS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 5 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   f489,409 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported)  (dozens),  ..  286,423 

Market  value  of  production, |1,625,290 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 298 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  9 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, {11,035 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,068 

Males, 191 

Females,    775 

Minors  (under  16  years),  102 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  |391,120 

Males, 1107,884 

Females,    261,377 

Minors  (under  16  years), 21,859 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,068 

Americans,   1,068 


MANUFACTURE  OF  HAIR  CLOTH,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      f772,444 

Market  value  of  production, f  1,529,089 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 280 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  manageis  and  office  help,  25 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f 38,394 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 333 

Males,    163 

Females, 153 

Minors  (under  16  years), 17 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  162,220 

Males,    f 93,646 

Females,    65,359 

Minors  (under  16  years), 3,224 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 333 

Americans,   246 

Foreigners,  87 


MANUFACTURE  OF  HARDWARE   SPECIALTIES,   1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 22 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      17,491,196 

Mai  ket  value  of  production,  f 6,231,264 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 115 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 285 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  238 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |241,057 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 4,098 

Males,    3,618 

Females,    258 

Minors  (under  16  years), 222 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |1,954,124 

Males,    11,819,435 

Females,    81,598 

Minors  (under  16  years), 53,091 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal, 1 

Non-fatal 160 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 4,091 

Americans,   3,522 

Foreigners,  566 

Negroes 3 
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Almost  all  establishments  repoitefl  improved  conditions,  many 
working  to  full  capacity.  Labor  conditions  were  reported  to  be 
idjeal  and  one  establishment  claimed  that  since  it  always  paid  ade- 
quate wages  there  was  no  need  for  unionism.  A  few  said  that  while 
volume  of  business  was  great,  other  conditions  were  unsatisfactory. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  HATS,  1912. 

^Number  of  establishments  considered, 36 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),  * 118,852,798 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  dozens,  . ..  923,745 

Market  value  of  production,  : 114,049,105 

Ix)st  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 440 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 275 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  54 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  oflftce  help,  252 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  467,482 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 7,729 

Males,    5,513 

Females,    2,007 

Minors  (under  16  years), 209 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $4,247,159 

Males,    13,415,648 

Females, 779,831 

Minors  (under  16  years), 51,680 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   4 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 7,267 

Americans,   6,184 

Foreigners,  1,083 


By  far  the  greater  number  of  establishments  reported  good  or  sat- 
isfactory conditions  both  as  to  labor  and  trade.  In  some  localities 
wages  were  higher  than  usual.  A  manufactuier  said  the  use  of  im- 
I>orted  foreign  hats  had  greatly  increased  in  the  past  two  years  and 
the  greater  use  of  caps  had  also  affected  the  domestic  hat  trade. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  HATS  AND  CAPS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 11 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     1265,097 

Market  value  of  production,  |1,101,733 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 298 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  53 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  33 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f49,262 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, .* 452 

Males,    249 

Females,   195 

Minors  (under  16  years), 8 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  258,899 

Males,    f  173,327 

Females,    83,957 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,615 


Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 452 

Americans,   291 

Foreigners,  161 


Several  manufacturers  complained  of  the  sharp  advance  of  wages 
and  material,  amounting  to  at  least  fifteen  per  cent.,  but  there  were 
general  satisfactory  conditions,  especially  as  to  labor. 


MANUFACTURE  OP  HOSIERY,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 236 

(Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      121,579,294 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported)  (dozens),  . .  23,592,138 

Market  value  of  production, $34,302,276 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 1,947 

Average  number  of  daj'^s  in  operation, 290 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  692 
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Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, ^ f  913,306 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 25,192 

Males,    5,161 

Females,   16,836 

Minors  (under  16  years), 3,195 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 19,625,263 

Males,    13,193,771 

Females,    5,757,324 

Minors  (under  16  years), 674,168 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  tliis  industry: 

Non-fatal,   20 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 24,509 

Americans 21.897 

Foreigners,  2,612 

Strikes  or  lockouts,  number, 2 


In  spite  of  the  great  cost  of  cotton  yarn  and  other  causes  for 
depressed  trade,  one  of  the  strongest  elements  to  mar  future  pros- 
pects, was  lack  of  confidence.  Adverse  State  legislation  and  proposed 
tariff  modification  alike  had  disquieting  effects.  Yet,  a  few  only 
reported  suspended  operations  and  where  there  was  idle  machinery 
the  cause  was  seldom  other  than  the  lack  of  help.  This  frequently 
occurred,  notwithstanding  wages  were  advanced  and  there  was  a 
constant  tendency  to  increase.  Very  few  localities  reported  an  excess 
of  labor  and  some  mills  reported  steady  shortages  of  no  less  than 
twenty  hands,  which  prevented  supply  of  strong  demands. 

While  some  reported  exceptionally  good  trade  others  suffered  from 
local  and  other  causes,  but  the  average  trade  was  easily  above  the 
usual  output.  A  few  strikes  of  short  duration  were  settled  either  by 
the  men  yielding  to  the  will  of  the  operators  or  by  arbitration.  The 
success  of  this  method  caused  demand  for  a  State  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. 
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HOSIERY— COMPARATIVE  TABLES— 5  YEARS. 


5 

Increase    (+)    or    de- 
crease (— )  compared 

Increase    (+)    or  de- 

crease  <— )    1912  as 
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with  preceding  year. 
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CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

1908.     146  $8.02$.616 

1909 153  9.195,012 

1910 188  17,646,664 

1911.   258  19.795.967 

1912 236  21,597,29i 

MARKET  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1908 146  ^18,468.461 

1909 158  15,888,883 

1910 188  29,896,^0 

1911 258  31,580,574 

1912 236  34,802,276 

WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED. 

1908 146  $14,527 

1909 158  15,565 

1910 188  24,777 

1911 ■ 258  25,200 

1912 236  26,192 

A60REGATE  AMOUNT  OP  WAGES  PAID. 

1908.     146  14.012.622 

1909,      153  4,815.546 

1910 188  8,192,963 

19U 258  8.848,699 

1912 286  9,625.268 

NUMBER  OP  DOZENS  OP  HOSIERY. 

1908,   146  10.788.493 

1909,   153  13,164,672 

1910 188  20.914,733 

1911 268  22,169,616 

1913,   ...• 236  23.592,138 


I  I  

+1,166,896  +14.5           

+8,451.652  +91.9           

+2,149.303  +12.2           

+1,783.327  +9.0  +13,549,678      +168.7 

I  I  

+1.929,921  +14.3          

+14,508,268  +94.2           

+1,683,924  +5.6           

+2.721,702  +8.6  +20.943,81&     +154.9 

%                        I                        ...... 

+1,088  +7.1           

+9,02  +59.1           

+482  +1.7           

—17  -0.7  +10,665       +71.4 

I  I  

+802.924  +7.5           

+8,877.417  -»-89.8           

+655,786  +8.0           

+776,664  +8.8  +5.612.641      +139.8 

+2.381.079  +22.1           

+7.750,161  +58.8           

+1,254,883  +6.0          

+1.422,522  +6.4  +12,808,645     +U8.7 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  AND  SHEET  METAL,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 15 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machineiy  and  working  capi- 
tal),     * {4,385,138 

Market  value  of  production, f  6,368,493 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  205 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f 293,304 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,943 

Males,    2,807 

Females,    120 

Minors  (under  16  years), 16 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |1,567,642 

Males,    f  1,525,473 

Females,    38,415 

Minors  (under  16  years), 3,754 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    2 

Non-fatal,   98 

Nationality'  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,943 

Americans,   1,351 

Foreigners,  1,568 

Negroes,    24 


There  was  a  continued  improvement  until  the  close  of  the  year  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  was  most  promising.  As  in  other  indus- 
tries there  was  difficulty  in  getting  labor  and  raw  material  even  at 
higher  prices,  which  affected  the  usual  profits. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  AND  8TEEL  FORCINGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 18 

Capital  invested  (realtv^  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),         111,867,926 
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Market  value  of  production, |6,960,579 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  59 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  231 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, 1396,341 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2^701 

Males,    2,684 

Minors  (under  16  years), 17 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |1 ,603,367 

Males,    11,599,676 

Minors  (under  16  years), 3,691 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    1 

Non-fatal,   306 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,701 

Americans, 1,995 

Foreigners,  643 

Negroes,    63 


Improved  business  conditions  were  reported.  Labor  was  very  sat- 
isfactory but  wages  were  steadily  increasing,  which,  together  with 
the  fact  that  some  material  had  to  be  procured  through  the  payment 
of  a  bonus,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  profits  to  small  margins. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  KNIT  GOODS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 31 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   11,567,861 

Market  value  of  production,  $3,442,689 

lx)st  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 375 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 297 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  102 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  116,676 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,737 

Males,    600 

Females,    , 1,080 

Minors  (under  16  years), 57 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |705,275 

Males,    1322,264 

Females,    372,064 

Minors  (under  16  years), 10,947 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,736 

Americans,   1,277 

Foreigners,  459 


Most  of  the  reports  indicated  belief  in  improved  conditions,  but 
a  few  said  trade  was  not  as  good  as  in  1911.  In  many  places  ex- 
perienced labor  was  not  obtainable,  causing  inability  to  fill  orders. 
In  general,  good  labor  conditions  prevailed. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LACE,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 7 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     11,813,023 

Market  value  of  production, |1,587,997 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 300 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  57 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, 196,878 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 761 

Males,    337 

Females, 386 

Minors  (under  16  years), 38 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |325,956 

Males,    1207,048 

Females,    110,110 

Minors  (under  16  years), 8,798 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 7G1 

Americans,   701 

Foreigners,  60 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LAMPS  AND  CHIMNEYS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 8 

Capital  invested  (realt}',  macbineiy  and  working  capi- 
tal),     11,286,397 

Market  value  of  production,  13,005,878 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 283 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  54 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  130 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |89,983 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,314 

Males,    1,651 

Females,    433 

Minors  (under  16  years), 230 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |1,105,732 

Males,    1876,122 

Females,    194,610 

Minors  (under  16  years), 35,000 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,314 

Americans,   1,059 

Foreigners,  1,251 

Negroes,    4 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LEATHER,  ENAMELED  AND  GLAZED 

KID,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 13 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      18,676,068 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  dozens,  . ..  1,763,792 

Market  value  of  production, 121,710,671 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 300 
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Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  . . .  T>(> 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  10v*> 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $200,454 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 4,:{r>r) 

Males,    3,963 

Females,    322 

Minors  (under  10  years), 70 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |2,243,147 

Males, 12,114,080 

Females,   111,723 

Minors  (under  16  years), 17,344 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   48 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 4,355 

Americans,   1,775 

Foreigners,  2,578 

;  Negroes,    2 

Strikes  or  lockouts,  number, 2 


The  two  strikes  reported  proved  futile.  In  one  case  the  firm  offered 
terms  which  the  men  would  not  accept.  After  a  loss  of  eleven  weeks' 
work  thirty  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  employes  returned  and 
new  men  took  other  places.  In  the  other  case  nearly  a  thousand 
men  were  affected  thirty  days  and  there  was  a  loss  of  |64,000  of 
wages.  The  strikers  lost  tlieir  contention  for  a  maximum  wage  and 
many  former  operatives  lost  their  places,  which  had  attracted  other 
labor. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LEATHER,  HARNESS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 8 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      1762,129 

Market  value  of  production, |1,085,897 

Average  number  ol  days  in  operation, 296 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

27—10-1913. 
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Average  number  employed  as  uianagers  and  office  help,  40 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f38,690 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 501 

Males,    357 

Females,    Ill 

Minors  (under  10  years), 33 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |219,324 

Males,    1185,181 

Females, 30,180 

Minors  (under  10  years), 3,963 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   5 

Nationality  of  emjiloyes  (as  reported), 501 

Americans,   488 

Foreigners,  11 

Negroes,    2 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LEATHER,  MISCELLANEOUS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 14 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      11,416,606 

Market  value  of  production  , 12,264,641 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 298 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  151 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |171,803 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 892 

Males, 378 

Females,    402 

Minors  (under  16  years), 112 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, ^71,478 

Males,    1236,912 

Females,   113,135 

Minors  (under  16  years), 21,431 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 892 

Americans,   800 

Foreigners,  90 

Negroes,    2 


MANUFACTURE  OF  LEATHER,  SOLE,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 30 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     15,842,693 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported) : 

Sides, 377,304 

Dozens,    132,993 

Pounds,  80,000 

Market  value  of  production,  110,296,068 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 302 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  169 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, ^24,298 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,848 

Males,    1,458 

Females,    310 

Minors  (under  16  years), 80 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  |955,935 

Males,    1822,132 

Females, 119,093 

Minors  (under  16  years), 14,710 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   8 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,444 

Americans, 1,019 

Foreigners, 413 

Negroes, 12 


Whatever  comments  were  made  by  manufacturers  engaged  in  this 
industry  largely  indicated  satisfactory  conditions  as  to  labor  and 
prices.     However,   several   complained  of  the  high   prices  of  raw 
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material  and  one  attributed  his  lack  of  greater  prosperity  to  excessive 
duties  on  bides;  another  expressed  the  belief  that  tariff  changes 
would  curtail  his  business  in  consequence  of  a  fear  that  but  few 
improvements  would  be  made,  especially  in  the  textile  industry, 
wliich  consumed  large  quantities  of  his  product. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MACHINERY,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 136 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     \ 145,158,222 

Market  value  of  production,  134,741,571 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 100 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  . . . ! 300 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  1,733 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |2,290,773 

A\'erage  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 16,589 

Males, 16,282 

Females,    125 

Minors  (under  16  years), 182 

.Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 110,259,486 

Males 110,175,003 

Females,    42,020 

Minors  (under  16  years), 42,463 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   482 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported^, 15,560 

Americans,   13,212 

Foreigners,   2,170 

Negroes,    178 


In  this  industry  there  had  been  great  depression  causing  low  prices. 
Improved  conditions  began  to  appear  after  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
but  it  was  hard  to  raise  the  standard  to  a  profitable  basis.  Com- 
petition was  keen,  wages  had  to  be  increased  and  other  conditions  of 
trade  met.    Many  establishments  maintained  "open  shop,"  yet  labor 
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troubles  were  rare,  largely  in  consequence  of  a  better  understand- 
ing between  employer  and  employes.  One  of  the  former  said,  "I 
attribute  my  immunity  from  such  troubles  to  the  fact  that  I  con- 
stantly am  in  personal  touch  with  my  people." 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  51 

Capital  invested  (realty^,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),  \ 112,477,045 

Market  value  of  production, f  12,750,118 

Jjost  time  in  this  industry,  all- causes  (days), 243 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 295 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  389 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  488,691 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 4,681 

Males,    4,514 

Females,    105 

Minors  (under  10  years), 62 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $2,706,581 

Males,    12,636,954 

Females,    43,445 

Minors  (under  16  years), 26,182 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    1 

Non-fatal,   316 

Nationality  of  employes  fas  reported), 4,440 

Americans,   3,614 

Foreigners,  817 

Negroes,    9 

Strikes  or  lockouts,  number, 1 


The  major  part  of  those  reporting  said  that  their  business  was 
above  the  average  in  1911.  Many  reported  never  having  a  better 
year,  and  but  very  few  sent  in  discouraging  reports  as  to  future 
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prospects.  Skilled  labor  was  fully  employed  and  at  better  wages 
than  usual. 

Labor  conditions  of  this  industry  were  especially  satisfactory. 
One  strike  only  was  reported.  It  was  begun  because  of  refusal  to 
recognize  the  union  of  the  tool  grinders  and  165  men  were  ultimately 
affected.  It  was  adjusted  by  the  men  themselves,  who,  when  it  was 
apparent  that  new  help  would  be  employed,  returned  a  few  at  a 
time,  until  most  were  again  at  work.  In  another  establishment 
there  was  a  brief  lockout  because  of  a  demand  of  a  union  affiliated 
with  the  glass  trade,  using  tools  here  made. 

Particularly  gratifying  were  the  comments  of  manufacturers  who 
sustained  personal  relations  to  their  men.  Said  one  manager:  "Labor 
conditions  are  always  good  with  us.  Our  men  are  intelligent,  indus- 
trious and  contented.  They  never  give  us  any  trouble."  Another 
said:  "Our  interests  are  so  closely  shared  by  our  men  that  they 
feel  that  no  trade  organization  is  needed  to  help  them  along.  We 
mutually  aid  one  another.  We  have  no  strikes  nor  do  we  need  any 
lockouts." 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MANTELS  AND  TILES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 4 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     1501,404 

Market  value  of  production,  |438,244 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 286 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  24 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,   |29,725 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 339 

Males,    226 

Females,    95 

Minors  (under  16  years), 18 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |164,700 

Males,    1140,423 

Females,    20,649 

Minors  (under  16  years), 3,628 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 

Americans,  260 

Foreigners,  69 

Negroes,    10 
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Business  was  better  than  in  1911.     Wages  10  per  cent  higher. 
Some  tile  was  sold  at  cost  but  labor  was  satisfactory. 


MANUFACTUKE  OF  MATCHES,  1912. 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     11,022,626 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported)  (gross),  . . .  497,423 

Market  value  of  production, |433,168 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 251 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  60 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  6 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |5,740 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 233 

Males,    135 

Females,   -  82 

Minors  (under  16  years), 16 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |63,529 

Males,    143,766 

Females,    18,738 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,025 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 233 

Americans,  233 

MANUFACTURE  OF  MATTRESSES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 6 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     1392,837 

Market  value  of  production,  |709,174 
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Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  tliis  industry  (per  week),  ...  59 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  35 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  |52,987 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 222 

Males, 172 

Females,   42 

Minors  (under  16  years), 8 

Aggreg:ate  amount  of  wages  paid, |108,822 

Males,    190,425 

Females,    16,364 

Minors  (under  16  years), 2,033 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   2 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 222 

Americans,   199 

Foreigners,  23 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MINERS'  SQUIBS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 4 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     1109,339 

Market  value  of  production,   |202,941 

l^st  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 241 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 224 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week), 54 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  13 

Total  amount  ol  salaries  paid,  f  14,660 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 305 

Males,    38 

Females,    257 

Minors  (under  16  years), 10 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |62,591 

Males,    118,067 

Females,    42,497 

Minors  (under  16  years), 2,027 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported j, 160 

Americans,   128 

Foreigners, 32 


-MANUFACTURE  OF  MINE  SUPPLIES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 13 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),    \ 13,161,333 

Market  value  of  production,  '|2,249,205 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 306 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  150 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |170,080 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 996 

Males,    982 

Females,    1 

Minors  (under  16  years), 13 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  |635,400 

Males,    1628,808 

Females,    960 

Minors  (under  16  years), 5,632 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   27 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 991 

A  mericans,   658 

Foreigners,  325 

Negroes,'    8 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 13 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   ?3,432487 

Market  value  of  production, |1,484,597 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 309 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  44 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |62,945 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 788 

Males,    755 

Females,   %  . . .  15 

Minors  (under  10  years), 18 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f420,982 

Males,^   1413,282 

Females,    4,300 

Minors  (under  16  years), 3,400 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 740 

Americans,   600 

Foreigners,  146 


Increased  demand  for  goods  was  reported.  Skilled  labor  scarce 
and  apprentices  hard  to  find.  General  trade  and  labor  conditions 
were  good. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  NECKWEAR,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 23 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     "; \ 1702,710 

Market  value  of  production, |2,314,678 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 298 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  103 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |63,544 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 777 

Males,    192 

Females,    571 

Minors  (nnder  16  years), .14 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, {316,498 

Males, 1120,705 

Females,   192,211 

Minors  (under  16  years), 3,582 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 487 

Americans,   433 

Foreigners, 54 


But  little  concerning  -this  industry  was  reported  except  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  was  much  better  than  the  forepart.  Changing 
fashions  had  somewhat  interfered  with  the  stability  of  trade  which 
was  quite  satisfactory. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  OIL  CLOTH  AND  WINDOW  SHADES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 4 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   11,882,000 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  yards, 5,209,505 

Market  value  of  production, f4,219,604 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 304 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  ^        47 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |121,357 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,085 

Males, 1,058 

Females, 21 

Minors  (under  16  years), 6 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |630,435 

.J   Males,    1621,390 

'      Females,    7,595 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,450 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    2 

Non-fatal,   66 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,050 

Americans,   781 

Foreigners,  215 

Negroes,    54 


Labor  conditions  were  very  satisfactory  but  trrfde  not  up  to  ex- 
pectations. 


MANUFACTUKE  OF  OIL,  CRUDE  AND  REFINED,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 32 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machiijery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     145,802,216 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  barrels,  . . .  17,888,744 

Market  value  of  production, $76,176,220 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 337 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ....  74 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  959 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |1,302,684 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 6,532 

Males, 6,443 

Females,    14 

Minors  (under  16  years), 75 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f4,205,384 

Males, 14,176,074 

Females,    6,002 

Minora  (under  16  years), 23,308 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    5 

Non  fatal,   70 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 6,462 

Americans, 5,104 

Foreigners,  1,238 

Negroes,    120 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  OIL  WELL  SUPPLIES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     13,703,331 

Market  value  of  production,  |2,567,293 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 306 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  80 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |90,734 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,024 

Males, 1,016 

Females, 8 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |689,476 

Males,    1685,781 

Females,    3,695 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    1 

Non-fatal,   94 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,008 

Americans,   794 

Foreigners,  207 

Negroes,    7 


MANUFACTURE  OF  OVERALLS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, ■,  10 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     1346,324 

Market  value  of  production,  $976,213 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 55 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 263 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  54 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  22 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid |24,140 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 522 

Males,    64. 

Females,    424 

Minors  (under  16  years), 34 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  135,496 

Males,    144,862 

Females,    87,205 

Minors  (under  16  years), 3,429 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 522 

Americans,   483 

Foreigners,  39 


Profits  in  this  industry  were  greatly  shrunken  by  the  high  cost 
of  material,  but  labor  conditions  were  good. 


MANUACTURE  OF  PACKING  BOXES  AND  PATTERNS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 28 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     13,056,206 

Market  value  of  production,  17,600,408 

liost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 161 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 297 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  oflRce  help,  132 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |194,709 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,510 

Males, 2,125 

Females,    136 

Minors  (under  16  years), 249 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 11,284,608 

Males,    11,154,256 

Females,    51,452 

Minors  (under  16  years), 78,900 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,  , 124 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,461 

Americans,   1,968 

Foreigners,  464 

Negroes,    29 


Greater  activity  was  reported  but  business  was  not  wholly  satis- 
factory on  account  of  low  profits,  consequent  upon  advanced  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  the  increased  price  of  lumber.  In  some  localities 
labor  was  scarce  and  competition  unduly  keen. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAINTS,  WHITE  LEAD,  ETC.,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,  27 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     f  14,177,935 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported) : 

In  gallons,   1,289,929 

In  tons, 61,670 

Market  value  of  production,  117,753,155 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 294 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  321 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  520,544 

« 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,883 

Males,    1,810 

Females,   64 

Minors  (under  16  years), 9 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |1,116,214 

Males, 11,093,343 

Females,   20,860 

Minors  (under  16  years), 2,011 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    3 

Non-fatal,   539 

.-•    .     28 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,883 

Americans,   1,244 

Foreigners,  648 

Negroes, 7  91 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER  BAGS  AND  SHIPPING  TAGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 7 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      12,147,897 

Market  value  of  production, |2,708,662 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 171 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 280 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  48 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  97 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |176,942 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 822 

Males,    .....,..., 523 

Females, 286 

Minors  (under  16  years),  ....... 13 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f442,378 

Males,    * 1334,568 

Females,    104,206 

Minors  (under  16  years, 3,604 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   24 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported) , 945 

Americans,   802 

Foreigners,  126 

Negroes, 17 


MANUFAC^TURE  OF  PAPER  BOXES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 85 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),        15,533,914 
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Market  value  of  production, * f6,834,655 

liost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days),  . . .  ..*...  105 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, •  292 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  50 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  H23 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f481,96t^ 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed,  ...........  5,091 

Males, 1,547 

Females,    2,876 

Minors  (under  16  years), 668 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |1,845,701 

Males, 1806,727 

Females, 909,792 

Minors  (under  16  j'ears), 129,182 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal, 70 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), : . .  4,668 

Americans, 4,223 

Foreigners, 418 

Negroes, 27 


Increased  business  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  accepted  as  an 
omen  for  brighter  prospects  in  1913.  In  many  places  sufficient  female 
labor  was  hard  to  get.  About  seventy  per  cent,  of  capacity  was 
utilized  and  labor  relations  were  very  satisfactory,  the  only  diffi- 
culty being  a  visible  shortage  in  many  localities.  In  general,  this 
industry  had  a  good  all  around  year,  in  spite  of  low  profits  because 
of  too  costly  material  and  higher  priced  labor. 


MANUFACTtfRE  OF  PAPER,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 33 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   126,655,635 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported)  (tons), 339,^7 

Market  value  of  production, $24,847,106 

28—10—1913. 
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Tx)8t  time  in  tliis  industry,  all  causes  (days), 1^3 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 283 

Average  working  hours' in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  92 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  ofl&ce  help,  404 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |663,842 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 7,765 

Males, 6,900 

Females,   820 

Minors  (under  10  years), 45 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, , |4,467,648 

Males, 14,213,819 

Females,    240,106 

Minors  (under  16  years), 13,723 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    14 

Non-fatal,   , 633 

^Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 7,423 

Americans,  5,276 

Foreigners,  2,124 

Negroes, 23 


Most  mills  were  run  at  practically  full  production,  yet  business 
was  not  fully  satisfactory  because  raw  materials  were  very  high 
and  selling  prices  low,  due  to  some  extent,  to  over-production.  A 
general  advance  of  wages  was  reported.  No  serious  labor  troubles 
occurred  but  there  was  much  shifting  of  common  labor  and  conse- 
quent inefficiency,  with  no  desire  to  improve,  since  employment  in 
other  occupations  could  be  so  readily  obtained. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PICKLES,  PRESERVES  AND  CANNED 

GOODS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 11 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     , 15,718,397 

Jfarket  value  of  production, |9,427,375 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 290 
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Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  437 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |494,607 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,188 

Males,    1,167 

Females,    889 

Minors  (under  16  years), 132 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  1,016,069 

Males,    1661,530 

Females,    331,322 

Minors  (under  16  years), 23,217 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   8 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 650 

Americans, 513 

Foreigners, 135 

Negroes,    2 


This  industry  appears  to  have  had  most  satisfactory  labor  rela- 
tions and  there  was  a  ten  per  cent,  advance  of  wages  in  some  of  the 
largest  establishments.  The  year  was  a  creditable  one  from  a  trade 
view  point. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PIPES  AND  TUBES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 24 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     118,104,078 

Market  value  of  production, $33,293,956 

Lost  time  in  this  indtistry,  all  causes  (days), 65 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation,  298 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  388 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |517,665 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 7,351 

Males,    7,086 

Females,    136 

Minors  (under  16  years), 129 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |4,291.834 

Males, 14,200,431 

Females,    69,476 

Minors  (under  16  years), 21,927 


Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    5 

Non-fatal,   485 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 7,262 

Americans,   4,309 

Foreigners,  2,903 

Negroes,    50 


A  comment  of  an  operator  in  this  industry  deserves  dissemination. 
He  said  there  was  but  little  trouble  with  labor  but  bewailed  the 
fact  that  so  many  otherwise  good  mechanics  lacked  even  an  ordinary 
common  school  education,  which  curtailed  their  usefulness.  Had 
they  been  given  but  a  grammar  school  education  they  could  occupy 
positions  now  closed  to  them  and  which  kept  them  from  earning 
more  money  and  having  stead}'^  jobs.  Most  establishments  reported 
very  good  conditions  as  to  labor  and  trade,  some  saying  the  latter 
conditions  were  the  best  in  twenty- five  years,  and  most  looked  for 
a  prosperous  future. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PLANING  MILL  AND  BUILDING  MATE- 

RIAL,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 60 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   14,961,924 

Market  value  of  production,  16,472,812 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  ail  causes  (days), 275 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 286 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  222 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f281,160 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,273 

Males 2,228 

Females, 5 

Minors  (under  16  years), 40 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  1,343,451 

Males,    11,333,419 

Females,    2,696 

Minors  (under  16  years), 7,336 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    2 

Non-fatal,   21 

Nationality'  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,273 

Americans,   2,178 

Foreigners,  91  . 

Negroes,    4 


From  the  western  part  of  the  State  advices  indicated  keen  compe- 
tition, in  consequencee  of  but  little  building,  which  cut  profits  to 
extiemely  low  figures;  but  the  trade  in  other  parts  was  more  than 
normally  good.  At  all  points  labor  conditions  wers  satisfactory. 
Everywhere  the  high  price  of  lumber  was  limiting  building  opera- 
tions and  high  wages  also  acted  as  a  preventive,  so  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  improvement  over  1911. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PLUMBERS'  SUPPLIES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 12 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     \ 16,370,683 

Market  value  of  production, $7,233,797 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 288 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Avei*age  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  165 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $179,200 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 3,751 

Males,    3,671 

Females,    47 

Minors  (under  16  years), 33 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f 2,574,042 

Males,    12,546,123 

Females,   20,439 

Minors  (under  16  years), 8,380 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Nonfatal,   139 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 3,751 

Americans,   2,004 

Foreigners,  1,741 

Negroes, 6 


Two  comments  are  compared:  One  was  to  the  effect  that  all  con- 
ditions were  very  good ;  the  other  that  they  had  been  unfavorable  all 
the  year. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  POTTERY,  DISHES  AND  PORCELAIN 

WARE,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 12 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),    \ 11,701,253 

Market  value  of  production, f  1,005,294 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 303 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  48 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f59,536 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 849 

Males,    675 

Females,   151 

Minors  (under  16  years), 23 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f420,905 

Males,    1373,644 

Females,    40,431 

Minors  (under  16  years), 6,830 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    , 1 

Non-fatal,   1 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 771 

Americans,   574 

Foreigners,  194 

Negroes,    3 
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This  industry  is  strongly  unionized  but  where  the  officers  are 
reasonable  and  fair  no  detriment  has  been  worked  in  anyway.  A 
firm  employing  many  foreigners  said:  "If  day  workers,  they  do  as 
little  as  possible  in  the  working  hours."  Prices  of  pottery  goods 
have  gradually  advanced  and  in  most  places  there  was  no  dearth  of 
unskilled  labor.    In  no  case  were  conditions  poorer  than  in  1911. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  POWDEK  AND  HIGH  EXPLOSIVES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 18 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     15,731,780 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  kegs, 2,308,633 

Market  value  of  production,  |6,122,969 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 1,036 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 244 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  115 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  181,227 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,010 

Males, 954 

Females,    53 

Minors  (under  16  years), 3 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  663,445 

Males,    1643,742 

Females,    19,116 

Minors  (under  16  years), 587 


Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal, 3 

Non-fatal, 6 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,009 

Americans,   870 

Foreigners,  139 


Higher  wages  prevailed  in  this  industry  and  raw  material  had 
advanced  in  price,  but  the  general  conditions  were  satisfactory, 
there  being  a  larger  volume  of  trade. 
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l^OWDER  PP.ODUCTION— COMPARATIVE  TABLES— 5  YEARS. 


Years. 


^ 

Increase    (+) 

or    de- 

■9 

crease      (— )       com- 

s 

pared  with  preceding 

s 

year. 

J5 

3 

s 

$ 

«M 

fc 

5 

a 

5 

a 

t 

1 

<J 

t 

Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (— )  1912  as 
compared  with  1908. 


CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

1908.      15  |8,887,ei8 

1»09 15  8,664.728 

1910 14  6.248.806 

1911.    16  5,657,286 

1912 18  6.781,780 

MARKET  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

1M8 16  14.855.084 

1900 15  4,711,520 

1910, .' 14  5.428.876 

1911 16  6,601,018 

1912 18  6,122,969 

WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED. 

1908 15  717 

1909 15  740 

1910 14  924 

1911 16  946 

1912 18  1,010 

AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OP  WAGES  PAID. 

1908 15  1471,688 

1909 15  501,022 

1910 14  526.108 

1911 : 16  652,956 

1912 18  663.445 

NUMBER  OP  POUNDS  OP  POWDER. 

1908 16  72.168,950 

1909 15  75,260,185 

1910.  14  80,976.098 

1911.  16  78.586.641 

1912 18  57,715,825 


$  $  

+827.116  +9.8           

+1.678,677  +46.8           

+318,951  +6.0          

+174,624  +3.1  +2,894,167       +71.7 

»  $  

+356.486  +8.2           

+7U.856  +15.1           

+1,177,640  +21.7           

—478.047  —7.2  +1.767.985       +40.6 

+28  +8.2 

+184  +24.8           

+21  +2.8           

+66  +6.9  +298       +40.8 

»                        8 

+29.»9  +6.2           

+25.086  +6.0           

+126.848  +24.1           

+10.489  +1.6  +191,812       +40.6 

+8,006,186  +4.8           

+5,n5.968  +7.6           

—2,439,467  —8.0           

-20,820.816  -26.5  -14,448.126       -20.0 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  PULLEYS  AND  SHAFTING,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 14 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  woi'king  capi- 
tal)  \ ' 19,075,627 

Market  value  of  production, $9,038,969 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 50 

Average  number  (|f  days  in  operation, 298 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Aveiage  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  217 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |340,729 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 3,014 

Males, 2,889 

Females, 34 

Minors  (under  16  years), 91 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |1,843,962 

Males,    11,797,639 

Females, 13,4(^0 

Minors  (under  'i6  years), 32,923 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,     2 

Non-fatal,   359 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,725 

Americans,   1,921 

Foreigners, 789 

Negroes, 15 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PUMPS  AND  VALVES.  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 20 

(Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      f7,180,953 

Market  value  of  production, f  5,520,735 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 302 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  330 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |453,760 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,372 

Males^ 2,345 

Females,    19 

Minors  (under  16  years), 8 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  1,527,359 

Males,    11,518,274 

Females,   : 8,457 

Minors  (under  16  years), 628 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    1 

Non-fatal,   46 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,935 

Americans,   1,725 

Foreigners,  209 

Negroes,    1 


Reports  from  this  industry  were  conflicting.  One  establishment 
said  conditions  were  poorer  than  in  previous  thirty  years.  Others 
said  that  labor  was  full  of  unrest;  and  in  many  places,  owing  to  great 
competition,  prices  were  cut  to  less  than  safe  profits.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  prospects  were  good  for  the  future,  most  shops  working  up  to 
three-fourths  of  their  capacity. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  RADIATORS  AND  STEAM  FITTINGS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 15 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   14,449,255 

Market  value  of  production, |4,120,884 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 151 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 288 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  139 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |202,152 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,117 

Males, 2,110 

Females,    1 

Minors  (under  16  years), 6 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |1,187,575 

Males, 11,185,305 

Females,    520 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,750 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   103 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,117 

Americans,   1,072 

Foreignei's,  1,019 

Negroes,    26 


Nearly  every  comment  was  to  the  eflFect  that  prevailing  conditions 
were  reasonably  satisfactory.  Operations  were  carried  on  to  within 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  full  capacity  and  in  some  cases  production  was 
limited  by  inability  to  get  material  and  labor.  But  one  firm  reported 
that  its  labor  was  hard  to  handle. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  RAILROAD  SUPPLIES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 16 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),    '. 121,290,188 

Market  value  of  production, |21,534,329 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 149 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 294 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  1,000 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |1,371,891 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 6,257 

Males,    6,112 

Females,    75 

Minors  (under  16  years), 70 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |4,860,624 

Males,    14,811,111 

Females,    31,947 

Minors  (under  16  years), 17,566 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    1 

Non-fatal,   813 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 6,527 

Americans,   4,190 

Foreigners,   2,031 

Negroes,    36 


This  industry  suffered  from  a  lack  of  labor.  Many  establish meutn 
had  to  curtail  production  because  of  such  scarcity,  especially  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  The  work  of  one  large  shop 
required  the  additional  help  of  forty  per  cent,  more  people  and  even 
then  many  of  them  were  employed  overtime.  Such  briskness  opera te<l 
against  tlie  uniest  sometimes  manifested  by  labor  and  most  of  such 
relations  were  entirely  satisfactory. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  REFRIGERATORS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 6 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      13,171,628 

Market  value  of  production, 12,915,706 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 303 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  58 

A^'erage  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  104 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  |107,175 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,404 

Males,    1,397 

Minors  (under  16  years), 7 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |748,378 

Males,    1746,413 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,965 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,403 

Americans,   1,268 

Foreigners, Ill 

Negroes, ; 24 


Trade  conditions  were  reported  unusually  good.  Plenty  of  work, 
contented  labor,  but  haid  to  secure  enough  of  it  and  were  compelled 
to  take  on  foreigners  and  negroes. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  REGALIAS,  FLAGS  AND  SPORTIN<; 

GOODS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 7 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     11,250,425 

Market  value  of  production, 13,531,767 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 300 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  53 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  131 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |112  J83 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,197 

Males, 710 

Females, 425 

Minors  (under  16  years), 62 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |485,563 

Males,    1326,099 

Females,    145,095 

Minors  (under  16  years), 14,369 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   3 

Nationality  of  employes  fas  reported),  1,128 

Americans,   1,008 

Foreigners,  120 


Some  little  labor  trouble  was  experienced  by  one  firm  but  it  settled 
witli  its  men  on  satisfactory  terms,  Tn  general,  nominal  conditions 
prevailed. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  RUBBER  GOODS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      $8,463,452 

Market  value  of  production, f  10,414,478 

Average  number  of  days  in  oi»eration, 302 
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Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  154 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |198,928 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,271 

Males, 1,855 

Females,   364 

Minors  (under  16  years), 52 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  t>aid, 11,322,425 

Males,    11,224,034 

Females,    85,201 

Minors  (under  16  years), 13,190 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   33 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,271 

Americans,   1,781 

Foreigners,  452 

Negroes,    38 


Very  satisfactory  conditions  were  reported,  there  being  good  trade 
and  no  trouble  with  labor.    Increased  wages  were  paid. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SAFES,  VAULTS  AND  LOCKS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 10 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     12,531,953 

Market  value  of  production, |2,223,306 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 303 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  66 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  96 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  122,682 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,269 

.   Miales,    1,228 

Females,    23 

Minors  (under  16  years), 18 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $663,071 

Males,    ?651,525 

Females,    6,200 

Minors  (under  16  years), 5,346 

•  ^.^_^.^.— ^.^— ^— — ^ 

^Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1.269 

Americans,   1,130 

Foreigners,  139 


About  eighty  per  cent,  of  capacity  of  such  works  was  utilized. 
Competition  was  excessively  keen  so  that  small  profits  only  were 
realized.    Labor  was  highly  satisfactory. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SAWS  AND  FILES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 6 

(.apital  invested  (realty,  machineiy  and  working  capi- 
tal),     ^ 12,148,386 

Total  production  in  quantitj^  (as  reported),  dozens,  ....  928,500 

Market  value  of  production, $1,598,157 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 305 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  53 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $107,898 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 827 

Males,    642 

Females,    149 

Minors  (under  16  years), 36 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $433,360 

Males,    $379,775 

Females,    46,122 

Minors  (under  16  years), 7,463 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   41 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 825 

Americans,   490 

Foreigners, 329 

Negroes,    6 

29 
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Trade  was  quiet  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  but  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  the  latter  months  was  unexcelled.  Worked  at  full 
capacity  and  skilled  labor  was  scarce. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SCALES  AND  SEPARATORS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 5 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     \ '. f960,225 

Market  value  of  production, f782,182 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  27 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, ' ?38,200 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 310 

Males,    309 

Females,    1 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  191,806 

Males,    $191,506 

Females,    ', 300 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), '  258 

Americans,   257 

Foreigners,   1 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SHIRTS  (MEN'S),  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 88 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal I,    14,070,400 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  dozens, 2,574,141 

Market  value  of  production, |12,545,970 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 268 

Aveiage  number  of  days  in  operation, 289 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry'  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  em])loyed  as  managers  and  office  help,  255 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, 1256,730 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 8,826 

Males,    1,294 

Females, 6,757 

Minors  (under  16  years), 775 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 12,816,768 

Males,    1653,739 

Females, 2,029,002 

Minors  (under  16  years), 134,027 


Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   1 

Nationality  of  employes   (as  reported),   7,591 

Americans,   6,014 

Foreigners,  , 1,562 

Negroes,    « 15 


From  every  part  of  the  State  came  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  skilled  working  people  being  in  demand  far  beyond  the  visible 
supply.  There  was  further  complaint  that  labor  did  not  care  to  be 
employed  more  than  fifty  hours  a  week,  which  worked  against  the 
operator,  for  his  outfit  should  have  been  fully  employed  in  order  to 
make  his  business  more  profitable.  Otherwise  labor  was  entirely 
satisfactory  and  1912  was  one  of  the  best  of  recent  years.  Orders 
were  more  numerous  and  larger  than  ever  before  and  one  manufac- 
turer said:  "There  was  real  comfort  in  doing  business." 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SHIRTS  AND  SHIRTWAISTS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 35 

Capital,  invested  (realtj%  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      f2,282,019 

Market  value  of  production, 16,484,699 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 90 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 281 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  53 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  124 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |111,844 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 3,510 

Males,    "496 

Females,    2,950 

Minors  (under  16  years), 64 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  1,506,878 

Males, 1394,160 

Females, f  1,098,646 

Minors  (under  16  years), 14,072 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 3,141 

Americans,   1,746 

Foreigners,  1,363 

Negroes,    32 


Slight  improvement  over  the  conditions  of  1911  were  noted,  except 
that  competent  or  skilled  labor  was  becoming  scarcer.  One  manu- 
facturer took  reasonable  pride  in  saying  that  he  had  no  labor  trou- 
bles, because  he  always  had  the  welfare  of  his  employes  at  heart 
and  tried  to  give  them  the  comforts  they  needed  to  make  their  work 
pleasant. 


I' 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SHODDY  AND  WASTE,  1912. 

Nuiuber  of  establishments  considered, 10 

(Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     \ \ f783,647 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported)  (pounds),  . .  8,614,294 

Market  value  of  production, f  1,254,630 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 286 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  manageis  and  office  help,  20 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f20,870 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 267 

Males, 200 

Females,    67 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  j)aid, fl20,227 

Males,    $104,227 

Females,    16,000 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry : 

Non-fatal, 2 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 267 

Americans,   142 

Foreigners, 118 

Negroes,    7 


Most  establishments  ran  full  time.  Uelp  was  somewhat  scarce 
and  very  high  wages  were  demanded.  One  manufacturer  deplored 
the  fact  that  not  all  his  men  were  temperate  in  their  habits  as  much 
time  was  lost  through  intemperance. 


MANUPACTTTR]^  OF  SHOVFILS,   SCOOPS  AND  SPADES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 7 

(Capital  invested   (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),  \ 11,816,876 

Market  value  of  production, |1 ,816,523 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 287 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  37 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $47,527 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 642 

Males 641 

Females,    1 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 1353,564 

Males,    $353,352 

Females,    212 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal, 1 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 638 

Americans,   468 

Foreigners,   170 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOW  CASES  AND  STORE  FIXTURES, 

1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 4 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     fl01,695 

Market  value  of  production, |263,125 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  15 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f25,683 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 122 

Males, 121 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,   |80,222 

Males,    180,040 

Minors  (under  16  years), 182 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   :i 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 121 

Americans,   62 

Foreigners,  57 

Negroes,    2 


Trade  and  labor  conditions  were  verj'  satisfactory. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 200 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      139,841,416 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported) : 

Pounds,   3,942,078 

Yards,    138,610,352 

Market  value  of  production, |81,538,692 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 987 
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Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 288 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industiy  (i)er  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  1,118 

Total  amount  of  salai  ies  paid, f  1,303,508 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  emi)loyed, 37,418 

Males,    10,619 

Females,    21,354 

Minors  (under  16  years ^, 5,445 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $13,262,222 

Males,    15,621,770 

Females,    6,597,000 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,043,452 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   29 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 32,612 

Americans,   25,545 

Foreigners,  * 7,053 

Negroes,    14 

Strikes  or  lockouts,  number, 3 

Of  conditions  in  this  industry  a  medium  plant  reported:  "Business 
seems  to  become  harder  every  day,  with  keener  competition,  raw 
material  advancing,  working  peojile  asking  more  pay  for  their  labor, 
and  justly  so  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living;  and  jobbers 
want  to  buy  cheaper  than  ever.    Now,  what  are  we  to  do?" 

The  year  as  a  whole  was  not  satisfactory.  Prices  were  entirely 
too  low  to  afford  reasonable  profits.  Many  grades  weie  over-pro- 
duced, compelling  mills  to  limit  output  to  but  thirty  per  cent,  of 
capacity.  Other  mills,  having  a  great  volume,  produced  with  the 
hope  that  more  favorable  trade  would  compensate.  (Jenerally  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  was  better  than  the  first  half. 

Labor  was  reported  uncertain  and  sometimes  unreasonable.  Sev- 
eral strikes  were  reported.  One  of  five  weeks'  duration,  ended  with 
1  educed  operations  and  ten  per  cent,  advance  in  wages.  A  weavers' 
strike,  caused  by  objection  to  the  sliding  scale  ended  by  a  return  to 
work  on  the  terms  offered.  Another  strike  of  thirty-nine  days  affect- 
ing 110  people  secured  for  them  greater  wages.  New  help  was  re- 
ported plentiful.     Skilled  weavers  were  scarce. 
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SILK  (U)Or)S— COMPARATIVE  TABLES  (FIVE  YEARS). 


3 

1 
1 

Increase     (-}-)     or    de- 
crease (— )   compared 
with  preceding  year. 

Increase    (+)    or   do- 
compared  with  1908. 
crease   (— )   1912.   as 

Years. 

^ 

E 

a 

& 

a 

< 

1 

IS 

B 
< 

1 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

1908,      181  $28,810,807 

1909 156  81,708.939 

1910 185  35.804,103 

1911 199  37,451,691 

1912,      200  39.841,416 

MAHKBT  VALUE  OP  PRODUCTION. 

1908 131  142,262,634 

1909 156  54,543.202 

1910 185  59,661.962 

1911 199  63,612,212 

1912.      200  81.538,692 

WAGE  EARNERS  EMPLOYED. 

1908,      , 131  32.282 

1909 156  33,571 

1910,      185  38,505 

1911,      199  36,472 

1912 .' 200  37.418 

AGGREGATE  AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  PAID. 

1908,      131  $7,978,970 

1909,      156  10.467,062 

1910,      185  10,612,382 

1911 199  12,582,626 

1912,      200  18,262,222 


$  I  

-f2.898,132  +10.2           

+4,095,164  +12.9           

+1.647,588  +4.6           

+2,389,725  +6.4  +11,080.609       +89.2 

$  I  

+12,280.568  +29.1           

+5,118,760  +9.4           

+3,950,250  +6.6           

+17,926,480  +23.4  +39,276.058       +92.9 

+1,289  +4.0           

—66  —.1           

+2,967  +8.9           

+946  +2.6  -f6,186       +16.0 

$  I  

+2,488,092  +31.2 

+145,320  +1.4           

+1.970,244  +18.6           

+679,596  +5.4  -^-5, 283, 282       +66.2 
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MANUPACTUKE  OF  SKIRTS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 23 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      f924,185 

Market  ^  alue  of  production, 12,263,361 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 100 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 290 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  53 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  61 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |54,050 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 991 

Males,    409 

Females,    582 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |464,034 

Males,    1264,405 

Females,    199,629 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 723 

Americans,   387 

Foreigners,  335 

Negroes,    1 


Some  reported  satisfactory  conditions  but  a  few  said  that  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  among  help  was  apparent,  which  helped  to  make 
the  markets  uncertain  and  the  output  was  below  normal. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SKYLIGHTS  AND  CORNICES,  1912. 

Number  of  establisJiments  considered, 5 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      12,244,605 

Market  value  of  production, f  1,130,257 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 306 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  51 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  40 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |41,845 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 231 

Males,    231 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, *        f  164,880 

Males,    f  164,880 


Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   1 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 231 

Americans,   193 

Foreigners,  38 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SLATE,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 65 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   ?4,163,663 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported) : 

Itoohng  slate  squares,  659,541 

School  slate,    2,242,351 

Blackboards,    1,382,077 

Stinictural  slate,  feet,  1,953,778 

Mill  stock,  feet,    2,500,646 

Market  value  of  production, 13,579,197 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 220 

Average  number  of  days  in  oi)eratiou,  235 

Average  working  hours  in  tliis  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  nuud)er  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  196 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  199,545 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 4,387 

Males,    4,252 

Females,    82 

Minors  (under  16  years), 53 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |2,101,334 

Males,    12,068,712 

Females,    22,340 

Minors  (under  16  years), 10,282 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry : 

Fatal,    r 

Non-fatal,   

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 

Americans,   3,166 

Foreigners,   1,021 

Negroes,    15 


457 
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4,202 


Nearly  every  producer  had  better  business  than  in  1911.  The 
increase  of  trade  ranged  from  ten  per  cent,  to  thirty  per  cent.,  in 
spite  of  the  system  of  selling,  which  was  condemned  as  poor.  No 
serious  complaint  was  entered  against  labor,  which  was  somewhat 
unsettled  in  some  localities,  but  which  was  becoming  better  disposed 
because  of  increase  of  wages. 


MANUFAC^TUIM]  OF   80AP,   1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 13 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      «52,618,415 

Market  value  of  production,  110,188,329 

Average  number  of  days  in  opeiation, 303 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  55 

Average  number  emj)loyed  as  managers  and  office  help,  135 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f  164,342 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,168 

Males, 888 

Females,    225 

Minors  (under  16  years), 55 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  1683,003 

Males,    $587,()89 

Females 82,248 

Minors  ( under  16  years), 12,066 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Nonfatal,   7 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,141 

Americans,   900 

Foreigners,  211 

Negroes, 30 


Raw  material  used  by  tliis  industry  was  high.  Finished  products 
had  to  be  sold  cheap,  hence  profits  were  not  satisfactory.  But  the 
industry  was  unhampered  by  labor  troubles  and  fair  prospects  for  the 
future  were  in  slight. 


MANUFACTUKE  OF  STATIONERY  AND  ENGRAVING,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 36 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      15,301,425 

Market  value  of  production, 16,540,845 

Jiost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 62 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 296 

Average  working  houis  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  52 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  384 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f425,846 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,212 

Males,    1,281 

Females,    817 

Minors  (under  16  years), 114 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  1,261,689 

Males,    1970,474 

Females,    268,364 

Minors  (under  16  years), 22,851 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   34 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported),  2,212 

Americans,   2,036 

Foreigners,  156 

Negroes,    20 


Various  conditions  of  trade  were  reported,  the  most  of  them  show- 
ing improved  business  and  greater  volume  than  in  previous  year. 
Labor  was  especially  satisfactory.     One  firm  said:    "It  never  had 
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troubles  of  that  nature.-'  Another  gave  testimony  in  favor  of  trade 
unionism  saying  that  they  were  always  reiisonable  and  considerate, 
if  fairly  treated. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STEAM  AND  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES, 

1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 7 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   155,349,765 

Market  value  of  production 150,183,576 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 295 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  54 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  1,581 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |786,526 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 29,119 

■     Males,    29,059 

Minors  (under  16  years), 60 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 119,162,789 

Males,    $19,144,588 

Minors  (under  16  years), 18,201 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,     19 

Non-fatal,    4,929 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 29,071 

Americans,   21,770 

Foreigners,   7,290    . 

Ne«:roes 11 


Not  any  notewortliy  trade  comments  were  received. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STEAMSHIPS  AND  LAUNC^HES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 3 

Cnpital  invested  (realty,  machinery'  and  working  capi- 
tal),         116,141,073 
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Mai  ket  value  of  production, f8,01 5,473 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 804 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  128 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f219,147 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 4,348 

Males,    4,279 

Females,    8 

Minors  (under  10  years), 61 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 13,080,122 

Males,    13,067,532 

Females,    3,120 

Minoi*s  (under  16  years), 9,470 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 4,279 

Americans,   2,279 

Foreigners,  2,000 


MANT  FACTIIRE  OF  STOVES,  HEATERS  AND  RANGES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 42 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      19,647,360 

Market  value  of  i)roduction, 110,151,106 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 354 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 281 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  413 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $568,545 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 4,828 

Males,    4,735 

Females,    30 

Minors  (under  16  years), 63 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 13,029,432 

Males,    13,005,405 

Females,    11,134 

Minors  (under  16  years), 12,893 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,    50 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 4,321 

Americans,   3,839 

Foreigners,  469 

Negroes,    13 


In  this  industry  trade  was  better  than  in  later  previous  years,  in 
some  localities  fairly  booming.  Some  establishments  reported  de- 
mand exceeding  production.  Nevertheless  complaint  was  made  that 
advanced  prices  of  material  and  higher  wages  made  it  impossible 
to  earn  the  usual  profits.  Complaint  was  made,  also,  by  some,  that 
skilled  labor  exacted  too  short  hours  for  the  daily  pay  demanded, 
but  in  the  main  labor  was  contented  and  faithful. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  STRUCTURAL  IRON,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 15 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   16,042,289 

Market  value  of  production, |7,538,468 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 26 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 302 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  295 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,- |211,103 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 2,525 

Males, 2,518 

Females,    2 

Minors  (under  16  years), 5 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  ])aid,  11,749,662 

Males,    11,747,183 

Females,    620 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,859 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,     1 

Non-fatal,   303 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 

Americans,   1,582 

Foreigners,  903 

Negroes,    8 
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In  this  industry  labor  was  satisfactory  but  hard  to  get  in  first 
quarter  of  the  year.  Then  came  a  great  unexpected  advance  in  ma- 
terials, so  that  profits  in  consequepce  of  the  low  contracts  taken 
were  very  small.  It  was  claimed  that  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  of 
expected  profits  had  to  be  paid  into  the  coffers  of  the  steel  kings. 


MANUFACTURE   OF    SUGAR   REFINING,    1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 2 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     \ \ 115,634,336 

Market  value  of  production, |45,639,445 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  66 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  132 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |263,428 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,573 

Males,    1,508 

Females,    64 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,   |995,687 

Males,    1977,233 

Females,    18,377 

Minors  (under  16  years), 77 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Fatal,    3 

Non  fatal,   122 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,573 

Americans,   344 

Foreigners,   1,229 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  HUSPENDERS,   1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 7 

Capital  invested  (realty,  macbinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),    ! |94a,01G 

Market  value  of  production, 1(^,539,885 

liOst  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), *           30 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 300 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  S6 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  43 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |68,454 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 889 

Males,    208 

Females,    G25 

Minors  (under  10  years), 56 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, ^254,193 

Males,    1159,068 

Females,    183,598 

Minors  (under  16  years), 10,927 


Nationality  of  emjdoyes  (as  reported }, 

Amei  leans,   829 

Foreigners,  54 

Negroes, 6 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TANNED  PRODUCTS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 69 

Capital  invested   (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     ^.  149,709,249 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported): 

Sides,   7,609,711 

Pounds,   34,444,131 

Market  value  of  production, f  54,589,788 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 295 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (j)er  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  emjdoyed  as  managers  and  office  help,  306 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |451,598 

30 
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Average  numbei'  of  wage  earners  employed, 6,527 

Males,    6,419 

Females,    54 

Minors  (under  16  years), 54 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  . .  /. 13,238,846 

Males,    13,205,655 

Females,    19,441 

Minors  (under  16  years), 13,750 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  tills  industry: 

Fatal,    5 

Non-fatal,   291 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 6,509 

Americans,   3,509 

Foreigners,   2,984 

Negroes,    16 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TEKKA  COTTA  TirE,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 6 

('apital  invested  (realty-,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      1784,520 

Market  value  of  pi  oduction, 1957,806 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 280 

Average  working  houis  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  23 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f40,120 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 578 

Males,    578 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 1267.903 

Males,    1267,903 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 578 

Americans,   339 

Foreigners,   239 

Improved  conditions  were  noted,  with  a  greater  volume  of  business 
and  belter  prices.  The  greatest  drawback  was  the  scarcity  of  good 
labor.    No  troublie  to  get  incompetent  help. 
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MANUFACTVRE  OF  TINWARE  AND  STAMPED  WARE,  1912. 

Number  of  establisliments  considered,  .  .• 17 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working,  capi- 
tal),     \ $2,444,840 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  cans, 33,210,431 

Market  value  of  production, f4,061,916 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 299 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  110 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |118,395 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,525 

Males, 1,189 

Females,    . . .' 257 

Minors  (under  16  years), 79 


Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  f 706,896 

Males,    1614,322 

Females,    76,802 

Minors  (under  16  years), 15,772 


Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,    \ 231 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 957 

Americans,   602 

Foreigners, 353 

Negroes,    2 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TOWELS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   1697,428 

Market  value  of  production, $1,938,850 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 301 
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Average  working  hours  in  tliis  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  31 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f33,671 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 758 

Males 328 

Females,    386 

Minors  (under  16  years), 44 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |377,879 

Males :,,.: 1211,065 

Females,   157,532 

Minors  (under  16  years), 9,282 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported ), • 755 

Americans,   751 

Foreigner,s 4 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TRUNKS  AND  SUIT  CASES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 13 

Capital  investe<l  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     \ \ f  1,071,288 

Total   production   in   quantity    (as   reported),    trunks, 

bags  and  suit  cases, 452,346 

Market  value  of  production, |2,160,679 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 302 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help  60 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |128,502 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 834 

Males,    765 

F'emales,    58 

Minors  (under  16  years), 11 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid,  f442,659 

Males,    1420,474 

Females,    19,672 

Minors  (under  16  years), 2,513 
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Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   2 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  leported), 805 

Americans,   409 

Foreigners, 392 

Negroes,    4 


Aside  from  the  complaint  that  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods 
was  too  great  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  paid  for  leather  and 
other  raw  material,  tliere  was  a  general  expression  of  satisfactory 
conditions  and  encouraging  outlook.  The  attitude  of  labor  was  com- 
mended. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TURBINE  AND  WATER  WHEELS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 6 

Capital  invested   (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      11,689,970 

Market  value  of  production, 11,319,587 

Ix»st  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 12 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 292 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (i)er  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  62 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |93,436 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 654 

Males,    648 

Females,    6 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $319,424 

Males,    $315,680 

Females,    3,744 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,    31 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 654 

Americans,   642 

Foreigners,   12 
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Business,  generally  speaking,  was  good.  Orders  were  plentiful 
but  Cost  of  product  higher  in  consequence  of  advance  in  wages  and 
prices  of  raw  material,  which  was  often  hard  to  obtain. 


MANUFACTIfRE  OF  TYPEWRITERS  AND  SUPPLIES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 7 

(^apital  invested  (realty,  machineiy  and  working  capi- 
tal),     '\ 12,586,358 

Market  value  of  production, |3,543,050 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 296 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  56 

Average  number  emploj^ed  as  managers  and  office  help,  253 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $250,865 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,327 

Males,    1,268 

Females,    50 

Minors  (under  16  years), 9 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid  |720,864 

Males,    $703,664 

Females,    15,166 

Minors  (under  16  years), 2,034 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 831 

Americans,   827 

Foreigners, 4 


This  industry  suffered  somewhat  from  labor  troubles,  having  their 
origin,  it  was  claimed,  in  per\erted  belief  in  Socialism.  Hence  a 
lockout  to  allow  excitement  to  subside,  rather  than  consider  the 
drastic  demands  made.  It  appears  to  be  another  case  of  unwise 
action  before  full  reflection.  In  other  respects  fair  conditions  pre- 
vailed. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),           13,595,464 
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Market  value  of  production, $4,475,034 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 302 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  ofBce  help,  55 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, fG9,418 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,519 

Males, 350 

Females, 1,016 

Minors  (under  16  years), 153 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $558,826 

Males, 1261,650 

Females,    *. 274,656 

Minors  (under  16  years), 22,520 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 1,519 

Americans,   1,422 

Foreigners, 95 

Negroes,    2 


A  little  labor  disturbance  marred  the  otherwise  serene  and  pros- 
perous life  of  this  industry,  which,  fortunately,  was  satisfactorily 
settled.  In  other  respects  every  condition  was  favorable  and  a  good 
year  was  enjoyed. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  UNDERWEAR,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 106 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      $8,464,860 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  dozens,  . . .  5,519,955 

Market  value  of  production, 115,798,102 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 662 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 295 

Average  woiking  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  305 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |413,750 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 9,691 

Males,    1,705 

Females,    7,222 

Minors  (under  16  years), 764 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 12,973,020 

Males,    *. ?868,681 

Females 1,905,578 

Minors  (under  16  years), 138,770 

Vccidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal, 8 

Nationality  of  em])loyes  (as  re[)orted ), 8,732 

Americans,   8,320 

Foreigners.   409 

Negroes,    3 

Strikes  or  lockouts,  number,  . . : 1 


In  this  industry  labor  was  somewhat  scarce,  especially  when  skilled, 
and  in  a  degree  restless  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  earning 
sufficient  wages  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living.  Hence  there  was 
considerable  shifting  about  in  some  places,  which  had  the  effect 
of  producing  unsatistactoiy  operations.  In  other  localities  shorter 
hours  weie  demanded,  which  contemplate<l  legislation  favored,  and 
which  greatly  limited  production,  if  old  equipment  only  was  to  be 
used.  A  strike  begun  in  November  was  not  settled  in  1912.  A 
demand  of  higher  wages,  implying  increases  from  20  per  cent,  to  80 
per  cent,  of  wages  then  paid  seemed  inn)ossible  to  grant  without 
great  loss.  Fear  of  unfavorable  tariff  legislation  also  depressed 
trade,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  only  moderately  fair. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  UPHOLSTERY,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 26 

Oai)ital  invested   (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi-  . 

tal) \ 14,179,336 

Market  value  of  i)roduction, ?8,382,509 

Ijost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 356 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 287 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (j)er  week),  ...  58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  178 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, 1297,655 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 3,293 

Males,    1,952 

Females,    1,160 

Minors  (under  16  years), 181 
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Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  1,690,250 

Males,    fl,227,G21 

Females,    418,565 

Minors  (under  16  years), 44,064 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  tbis  industry: 

Fatal,     2 

Non-fatal,   12 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 2,622 

Americans,   2,270 

Foreigners,   351 

Negroes,    1 


Many  said  that  trade  and  labor  conditions  were  much  better  tlian 
in  1911  or  previous  few  years,  but  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  cut 
prices,  which  was  deplored.  Labor  was  scarce  but  was  well  controlled. 
A  disquieting  factor  was  the  advancing  price  of  raw  material,  which 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  profits  to  very  low  figures. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  VENEERS  AND  PICTURE  FRAMES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 5 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      $334,554 

Market  value  of  production, |587,761 

Lost  time  in  this  industry ,  all  causes  (days),   40 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 293 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  16 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |29,741 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 402 

Males,    381 

Minors  (under  16  years), 21 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |21 0,695 

Males,    f 204,995 

Minors  (under  16  years), 5,700 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,    7 
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Nationality  of  employes  (as  leported), 399 

Americans, 314 

Foreigners,  85 

Labor  conditions  were  very  satisfactory  and  trade  never  better, 
some  establishments  having  more  business  than  could  be  handled. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  VENTILATOKS,  ELEVATORS  AND  FIRE 

ESCAPES,  1912. 

Nature  of  establisliraents  considered,  9 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),   11,090,328 

Market  value  of  production, |1,844,293 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 306 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  57 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  91 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, |75,90C 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 566 

Males,    566 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |368,004 

Males,    1368,004 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   64 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 488 

Americans,   448 

Foreigners,  40 

Conditions  were  better  than  in  1911. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  WAGONS  AND  CARRIAGES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 86 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal)   15,541,225 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported): 

Vehicles,    25,192 

Auto  bodies, 1,700 

Market  value  of  production, 16,398,611 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 298 
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Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  52 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  252 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $338,876 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 3,504 

Males,    3,369 

Females,    82 

Minors  (under  16  years), 53 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $1,828,910 

Males,    $1,789,680 

Females,    26,211 

Minors  (under  16  years), 13,019 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   19 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 3,445 

Americans, 3,224 

Foreigners,  207 

Negroes,    14 


Trade  comments  on  this  industry  indicated  a  fair  volume  of 
business  in  1912  and  greater  promise  for  the  future.  In  spite  of 
the  popularity  of  the  automobile  but  one  manufacturer  expressed 
a  belief  that  such  a  cause  had  atfected  his  operations.  8ome  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  high  wages  exacted  by  skilled  labor,  which 
was  not  equal  to  the  demands  made  of  it;  and  regret  was  expressed 
because  there  was  no  longer  any  apprenticeship  in  the  carriage 
trade.  The  scarcity  of  proper  lumber  deterred  manufacturers  in 
some  places,  and  complaint  was  made  by  some  I^hiladelphia  manu- 
facturers that  there  was  railroad  discrimination  against  them  in 
the  matter  of  freight  charges,  which  prevented  them  from  having 
fair  competition  with  other  points  in  the  State. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  WALL  PAPI^K,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 8 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),       3,180,087 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  rolls, 69,279,577 

Market  value  of  production, $3,372,239 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 55 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 271 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  58 
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Average  number  employed  as  maoagers  and  office  help,  69 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f96,986 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,167 

Males,    900 

Females,    135 

Minors  (under  IG  ye^irs), 132 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f488,691 

Males, $425,472 

Females,    31,656 

Minors  (under  16  years), 31,563 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  tins  industry  : 

Non-fatal,    20 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  re[iortedl 1,167 

Americans, 1,125 

Foreigners,   39 

Negroes,    3 


strikes,  number. 


Four  establishments  of  this  industry  were  aflected  by  labor  trou- 
bles, of  the  nature  of  stiikes,  which  continued  the  best  part  of  two 
months.  About  600  peoi)le  suffered  the  loss  of  wages  for  that  period 
and  the  loss  of  the  manufacturers  was  proportionately  great.  The 
causes  were,  in  geneial,  dilferences  as  to  the  agreement  which  should 
have  gone  into  etfect  August  1,  1912,  and  which  were  satisfactorily 
arranged,  after  some  controversy,  by  mutual  concessions. 

liy  these  terms  the  men  seemed  .slightly  shorter  hours  as  a  yearly 
average — 55  hours  per  week  from  April  1  to  October  1,  and  60  hours 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  On  wages  there  was  a  compromise  by 
granting' two-thirds  of  the  increase  demanded.  Aside  from  these 
disturbances  the  industry  had  a  volume  of  business  which  was  fully 
normal  and  the  future  outlook  was  not  discouraging. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  WAT(^nES,  (n.OCK8  AND  JEWELRY,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 8 

Capital  investe<l  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      $1,541,195 

Market  value  of  production, |2,000,890 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 280 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),. ...  54 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,.  44 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  f51,205 
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Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,085 

Males,    C:38 

Females,    424 

Minors  (under  16  years), 23 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, |603,318 

Males, 1463,438 

Females,   134,265 

Minors  (under  16  years),   5,615 

Nationality  of  employees  (as  reported), 1,080 

Americans,   1,058 

Foreigners,  22 

Trade  conditions  were  improving  and  the  outlook  for  1913  was 
very  encouraging.     No  trouble  with  labor. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  WOOD  NOVELTIES,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 29 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),     \ 12,449,363 

Market  value  of  production, f  2,255,252 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 345 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 294 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),  ...  50 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,.  93 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, $119,047 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 1,594 

Males, 1,262 

Females,    208 

Minors  (under  16  years), 124 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, $765,541 

Males,    ! 1688,005 

Females,    58,425 

Minors  (under  16  years), 19,111 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,  53 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  leported), 1,585 

Americans,  1 ,271 

Foreigners,   312 

Negroes,    2 
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Stagnation  of  trade  was  apprehended  in  this  industry  on  account 
of  unfriendly  legislation,  which  aflPected  the  general  activity  and 
prevented  contemplated  improvements.  Such  fears  also  prevented 
advances  of  wages,  possible  in  some  other  industries.  The  supply 
of  labor  was  normal  and  there  were  no  industrial  disturbances.  A 
few  establishments  reported  greater  prosperity  than  ever  before. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOLEN  GOODS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered,   54 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal),      15,409,739 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  (yards),. . .  18,584,353 

Market  value  of  production,   113,902,002 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 102 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 285 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week),. . .  56 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help, .  220 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid,  |328,263 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 5,076 

Males, 2,583 

Females,    2,197 

Minors  (under  16  years), 296 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, 12,428,396 

Males,    11,451,948 

Females,    903,109 

Minors  (under  10  years), 73,339 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal, 27 

Nationality  of  employes  (as  reported), 4,602 

Americans,   3,920 

Foreigners,   677 

Negroes,    5 

Sti  ikes  or  Lockouts,  number, 2 


Extra  fine  conditions  as  to  labor  and  to  trade  were  reported  by  a 
few  establishments.  More  reported  better  tiade  than  for  a  number 
of  years,  o"  the  best  since  1007.  Skilled  Ij^bor  was  scarce,  especially 
weavers.  Labor  generally  was  contented  but  few  strikes  being  re- 
ported.   One  by  loom  fixers  remained  unsettled.    They  demanded 
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a  minimum  wage.      A  weavers'  strike  of  two  weeks  duration  was 
compromised  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  YARNS,  1912. 

Number  of  establishments  considered, 108 

Capital  invested  (realty,  machinery  and  working  capi- 
tal,      f  20,833,895 

Total  production  in  quantity  (as  reported),  pounds,  ..  68,498,582 

Market  value  of  production, 136,760,641 

Lost  time  in  this  industry,  all  causes  (days), 648 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation, 285 

Average  working  hours  in  this  industry  (per  week), 58 

Average  number  employed  as  managers  and  office  help,  343 

Total  amount  of  salaries  paid, f528,101 

Average  number  of  wage  earners  employed, 13,255 

Males,    4,597 

Females,    7,090 

Minors  (under  16  years), 1,568 

Aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid, f  5,142,672 

Males,    12,548,061 

Females,    2,239,306 

Minors  (under  16  years), 355,305 

Accidents  to  working  people  in  this  industry: 

Non-fatal,   147 

Nationality  of  employees  (as  reported),  11,084 

Americans,  8,060 

Foreigners, 3,016 

Negroes,    8 

Strikes  or  Lockouts,  number,  1 


The  year  was  a  moderately  good  one,  considering  the  many  dis- 
turbing factors  in  existence.  Complaint  was  made  especially  of  ex- 
cessive political  agitation,  much  of  it  apparently  intended  to  influ- 
ence the  working  classes.  In  general,  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
was  most  favorable  for  good  business.  Female  help  was  so  scarce 
in  many  localities  that  but  one-third  of  installed  machinery  could 
be  used.  In  other  parts  business  was  superior,  former  years  being 
excelled.  Some  mills  had  more  orders  than  could  be  filled.  Others 
had  large  volumes  of  trade  but  complained  of  small  profits.  One 
strike  was  reported     A  demand  for  greater  wages  was  compromised. 
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Anthracite  coal    (mined) 127 

Anthracite  coal   (washed) 46 

Bituminona  coal 552 

Iron  and  steel,  rolled  Into  finished  form 132 

Iron  and  steel,   ingots  and  castings,    34 

Pig  iron 65 

Tin  pUte,    11 

Agricoltoral   implements,    16 

Alcohol,  acetate  of  lime  and  charcoal 26 

Alaminnm,   , 4 

A8b<?8tos  and  pipe  covering 9 

Automobiles,     6 

Axles  and  springs 10 

Axes,  edged  tools  and  picks,    11 

Awnings,     3 

Barrels  and  kegs,    26 

Beds  and  bed  springs,    12 

Blankets  and  flannels 13 

B<ibbins  and  mill  supplies 7 

lioilers,  tanks  and  vats,    41 

Bolts  and  nuts 15 

Boots  and  shoes 104 

Braids,    tapes   and    bindings 84 

Brass    castings 23 

Bridges,    iron  and  steel,    9 

Brooms,     10 

Brushes 8 

Buttons,  thread,  hooks  and  eyes 15 

Cari)ets  and  nigs 84 

Cars  and  car  wheels,    22 

Gaskets  and  undertaker's  supplies 11 

Castings.    78 

Cement 24 

Chains 9 

Chundeliers  and  gas  fixtures,   9 

Cigar    boxes,    30 

Copijer  and  bronze  castings 11 

Confectionery,    48 

Cordage,    rope  and  twine,    16 


168,040,895 
8,207.044 

8.518 

8,978,721 

$160,616,712 

4,819 

14.886,960 

$412,388,811 

477,464.^76 

6,460 

8.931.19S 

29.866,260 

25,400,602 

790 

1,060,164 

145.810,268 

192,069,899 

646 

896,200 

13.058.229 

87,466,182 

488 
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8.690,124 

8.707,621 

149 
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76 
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8.829,200 

92 

97,204 
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188 

200,932 
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189 

175,018 
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6,191,496 

124 

170,899 
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3,049,847 

96 

112,667 

64.788 

219,520 

8 

8,500 

2,787,551 

14,657,229 

68 

89,979 

1,478,946 

1.786,988 

88 

127,614 

8.875.700 

5,728.888 

49 

77,724 

127,865 

622.771 

26 

23.960 

9,486,954 

10,160,640 

454 

650,117 

5.565.042 

6,283,855 

161 

240.860 

9,833.857 

21,572,568 

582 

806,882 

3,337,012 

5,024.781 

129 

181,352 

6.370.067 

16.474.878 

404 

477,294 

7,264.808 

19.421.047 
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878.044 

846,893 

602,474 

17 

17.48S 

262,800 

487,085 

16 

18,528 

1,292,274 

2.867.489 

86 

141.782 
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27 
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1,042,350 
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48 

137.238 
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OF    ALL    INDUSTRIES    REPORTING  IN  1912. 


1 

Wage  Earners  Employed. 

Aggregate   Wages   Paid. 
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S06 

170.451 

170.461 

(95,410.725 

$95,410,725 
1.152.403 

2.417 

2.417 

1,152,408 

MS 

172.646 

172,646 

114,687,180 

114.587.180 

294 

128.571 

731 

124.802 

90.988,450 
8.776,508 

1196,160 
4,491 

91,186.610 
8,780.999 

10.818.624 
9,854.976 

299 

12.644 

20 

12.664 

soe 

14.560 

14.560 

10.818.624 

289 

10.022 

879 

76 

10.477 

9.189.885 

1145,888 

19,807 

297 

1,547 

5 

10 

1.562 

1.006,054 

2.250 

667 

1,008.971 

298 

837 

887 

468.841 

468.841 
1.027,761 

289 

1.776 

6 

68 

1.850 

1.002,616 

1.260 

28,876 

101 

1,577 

118 

56 

1,746 

800,686 

82.968 

14.306 

847.893 

294 

1.432 

8 

11 

1,446 

828,169 

1,416 

2.862 

882.447 

294 

2.602 

73 

2,675 

1.882.458 

17.918 
8.447 

1.400.871 
852.145 

267 

1,544 

58 

86 

1.638 

826.848 

17,855 

S02 

25 

0 

31 

15.976 

2.288 

18,263 
828,420 
878,236 

264 

1,483 

50 

1.533 

806.226 

17.194 
7.764 

299 

603 

71 

28 

704 

845.046 

25,426 

293 

1.258 

1.045 

112 

2.415 

579.484 

860.054 

29.988 

969,471 

902 

334 

19 

88 

886 

167.828 

11,400 

6.241 

184,964 

806 

8.401 

27 

86 

3.464 

2,037.399 

10.956 

9.552 

2.057,907 

277 

1,953 

158 

136 

2.247 

1.016.148 

48.610 

40.871 

1.105.029 

287 

6.428 

8.767 

817 

11.012 

3.211.631 

1,254.292 

171.666 

4.637,589 

291 

791 

1,862 

188 

2,841 

451,454 

617.898 

89.185 

1.108,037 

908 

7.802 

198 

116 

7.611 

6,996,161 

66,846 

26.921 

6,077,918 

901 

5.541 

6.541 

8,984,488 

3, 934. 488 
125,124 

269 

225 

14 

19 

258 

117.169 

8.900 

4.065 

299 

122 

36 

11 

169 

92.241 

11.700 

2.550 

106,491 

200 

577 

829 

196 

1.604 

406.080 

288.586 

88.746 

677.361 

280 

7.030 

4.035 

514 

11,579 

4.006.272 

1,666,807 

141.839 

5,715,918 

901 

20.152 

30 

60 

20,242 

12,422.819 

14,070 

14,688 

12.451.527 

104 

882 

288 

7 

1,122 

536,137 

84.407 

1,860 

622.394 

282 

7.381 

18 

66 

7,460 

3,909,307 

8,270 

16.868 

8.929,445 

299 

8.806 

10 

51 

8.867 

4,776,835 

5.282 

9.596 

4.791.662 

298 

876 

1 

76 

952 

492.575 

400 

15.600 

508.575 

298 

615 

23 

18 

651 

383.241 

8.189 

8.208 

394,638 

283 

713 

680 

150 

1.498 

820,608 

161,577 

81.890 

514.070 

801 

648 

1 

5 

654 

414,771 

156 

984 

415.911 

800 

2.758 

3.280 

485 

6.528 

1,416,550 

870.486 

180.438 

2.417.469 

284 

1.069 

797 

156 

2,022 

485.992 

288.772 

84.122 

758.886 
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Office  Force. 

5 

P 

1 

c. 

o 

o 

"O 

•3 

& 

> 

1 

1 

1 

a 

i 

Cork.     6 

Corsets 8 

Cotton  goods,    91 

Carled  hair  and  gloe 9 

Curtains,     12 

Cutlery e 

Dental,  surgical  and  optical  supplies,   17 

Drugs  and  chemicals 87 

Dyeing,   bleaching  and  finishing.    fiO 

Blectrical  supplies v 28 

Embroideries  and  handkerchiefs 6 

Enameled  and  electric  signs,   4 

Enameled  and  galvanized  ware 9 

Engines  and  boilers,    88 

Fences,    railings  and  wire  goods,    80 

Fertillxers,     7 

Foundry  wares,    86 

Furniture 107 

Oas  and  gasoline  engines 13 

Gas  mantles,    4 

Oas  iheters.    14 

Olass,   bottles 88 

Gloss,    cut 16 

Olass,    decorative 9 

Olass.   plate 16 

f51«ip?,  ^snd 6 

Glass,  stained,    7 

Olass,    tableware 20 

Glass,  window,   12 

Gloves  and  mitttns 5 

Hair  cloth 9 

Hardware  sijccialticrt 23 

Hats,    86 

Hats  and  caps U 

Hosiery 286 

Iron  and  sheet  molal 15 

Iron  and  steel  forging^ 18 

Knit  goods 31 

Lace,    7 

Lamps  and  chimneys 8 

Leather,  enameled  and  glaxed  kid,    18 


r.3S6,967 

$7,170,006 

112 

$108,927 

1,220,768 

2,060,768 

294 

m.it2 

22,085.977 

40.164.468 

622 

07.614 

4.420,906 

6.768.181 

86 

128.808 

8,808,657 

«,  918,682 

168 

219.822 

1.892.906 

1.264,864 

64 

78.981 

8,834,975 

8,892,894 

147 

172.648 

29.140.999 

29,406.264 

627 

966,686 

6.150,762 

7.778.061 

284 

828. 8U 

86.974,741 

80.480,882 

2.871 

8.583.809 

687.667 

1.710.216 

26 

26.228 

672.800 

688.578 

28 

87.664 

1,048,018 

1.190,669 

46 

43.954 

28.888,000 

14,220,706 

648 

749.823 

6,889.670 

6,409,845 

178 

268.417 

8,128,808 

6.182.146 

52 

74.778 

11,282,788 

12.666,477 

498 

615,204 

20,481,980 

19,696,807 

680 

747,824 

5,198.677 

6,204,674 

245 

296.019 

164,100 

427,997 

14 

17.014 

4,988,807 

4,889.564 

120 

188.168 

6,400,218 

10,615.765 

214 

800,874 

1,197,803 

1,406.918 

58 

87,754 

1.457,944 

2,271.621 

78 

116.884 

19,779,306 

8,411,749- 

118 

841,438 

3,696,000 

1,774,844 

24 

86,146 

84,692 

157,145 

18 

12.481 

4.998,261 

4,944.140 

148 

626,126 

18,698.818 

7.026,109 

146 

281,64e 

489.409 

1,626,290 

9 

11,085 

772.444 

1,529.089 

25 

88,394 

7,491.196 

6,281,264 

288 

241.067 

18,852,798 

14,049,106 

262 

4«7.482 

265,097 

1,101,783 

83 

49.262 

21.579,294 

84,802.276 

692 

918,806 

4.885,138 

6.868,493 

206 

298.804 

11.867.926 

6,960,579 

231 

896.841 

1,667.861 

8.442.689 

102 

116,676 

1.818,023 

1.587.997 

67 

96.878 

1.286.897 

8.005.878 

180 

89.983 

8.676.068 

21,710,671 

108 

200.454 
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Wage  Earners  Employed. 


Aggregate  Wages   Paid. 


a 

o 


S 


308 
808 
296 
802 
281 
2S9 

8<n 

812 


298 
806 


294 
816 
294 
280 
301 
298 
297 
258 
274 
284 
287 
287 
335 
282 
199 
298 


275 
298 
290 
801 
801 
297 
800 
283 
800 


1.498 

133 

6,444 

979 

1.604 

623 

899 

3.869 

2.600 

11.499 

178 

208 

613 

6.406 

1.563 

758 

3.610 

9.314 

2.02O 

87 

1.638 

6.508 

8S4 

1.550 

4.976 

8.506 

89 

2.767 

4.335 

191 

163 

3.618 

5.518 

249 

5.161 

•2.807 

2.684 

600 

837 

1.631 

8.963 


747 

646 

'  6.009 

61 

2.915 

86 

791 

1.000 

476 

1.565 

966 

81 

81 

2 

185 

3 

448 

142 

168 

851 

188 

879 

52 

U 

1 

558 

1 

775 

158 

258 

2,007 

195 

16.836 

120 

1.060 
386 
488 
822 


141 

16 

861 

6 

487 

27 

688 

56 

90 

76 

66 

26 

29 

4 

83 

1 

5 

144 


4 

86 
610 

89 
246 

82 
1 


478 


102 
17 

222 

269 
8 
3,196 
16 
17 
57 
88 

280 
70 


2,881 

794 
18.304 
1.046 
4.856 

686 
2.828 
6.015 
8.166 
13,129 
1.200 

809 

728 
6.411 
1,781 

754 
8.618 
9.906 
2,020 

188 
1.832 
7,469 
1,15» 
2,175 
5,110 
8.518 
90 
8.803 
4.336 
1.068 

333 
4.098 
7.729 

452 
25.192 
2.943 
2.701 
1.787 

761 
2.814 
4.835 


$820,768 

88.709 

8.720.682 

515.820 

1,060.488 

807,821 

687.882 

2,680.482 

1.461.786 

7.684,276 

96.459 

161.188 

281, 7ia 

4,188,068 

909,662 

489,280 

2.845,252 

4.912,857 

1.250,962 

16,629 

1,115.667 

8.647.928 

486.395 

714.866 

8.198.852 

325.425 

66.661 

1.645.630 

2.770.570 

107.884 

93.646 

1.819.485 

8.415.648 

178.827 

3,193,771 

1.525.473 

1.599.676 

822.264 

207.048 

876.122 

2.U4.080 


$28,709 

207,178 

2,420,804 

21.168 
619.681 

10.946 
280.681 
882, 1« 
166,064 
479.828 
260.694 

24.116 

24.960 
686 

60.792 

2.440 

46.964 

87,  M9 

60.800 

166.130 

61.849 

92,129 

16.821 

1.800 

860 

142.609 

120 

261.377 

65,859 

81,698 

779.881 

88.957 

5.757,824 

88.415 

872.064 
110.  UO 
194.610 
111.728 


$86,282 
8.812 
814.647 
1.684 
182.206 
4.806 
86.492 
12,56a 
19.614 
17.919 
10.467 
4.769^ 
6.060 
1.990 
6.926 
257 
1.687 
29,665 

1,062 
8,482 
128,960 
18.294 
48,026 
25.669 
237 

116.880 

21.859 
8.224 
63.091 
51.680 
1.616 
674.168 
8.754 
3.691 
10.9i7 
8.798 
85.000 
17.344 


$685.?64 

.299,6» 

6,866.688 

688.  OLT 

1.772,227 

822,672. 

908.60& 

2.976.123. 

1.626.414 

8.182.024 

867,610 

180,038 

821.720 

4,140,700 

979,879 

489,487 

8.849,279 

4.987.996 

1,260.962 

64.660 

1.174.S93 

8.983.012 

556. &3& 

856.020 

8.239.S42 

326.962 

67.021 

1.904.619 

2.770,690 

891.120 

162, 2:» 

1.954.124 

4.217,15* 

258, 89» 

9,626,263. 

1,567.642 

1.608.367 

705.275. 

825,956. 

1.105.732: 

2.243,141 


31_10_1913. 
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Name  of  Indnstir. 

1? 

^ 

o 

"d 

% 

5o 

0 

^ 

s 

.-5 

1- 

1 

2 

1 

Leather,     harness 8 

Lckther,    ralRcellanoous H 

Leather,   sole 80 

Machinery 136 

Machine  tools 51 

Mantels  and  tUe 4 

Matches 2 

Mattresses 6 

Miners'   sqaibs.    4 

Miners'  sapplies,   IS 

Musical    instruments,    18 

Neckwear 28 

Oil  cloth  and  window  shades,    ^ 4 

Oils,   crude  and  refined,    82 

Oil  well  supplies,    3 

Overalls 10 

Packing  boxes  and   patterns 28 

Paints,    white  lead,    etc 27 

Paper  bogs  and  shipping  tags 7 

Paper    twxes 83 

Paper  mill  goods S3 

Pickles,   preserves  and  canned  goods —  11 

Pipes  and  tubes,    « 24 

Planing  mills  and  building  material,    60 

Plumbers'    supplies 12 

Pottery,   dishes  and  porcelain  ware,    12 

Powder  and  high  explosives 18 

Pulleys  and  shafting.  , 14 

Pumps  and  valves,   20 

Radiators  and  steam  fittings 15 

Railroad    supplies 16 

Refrigerators,    6 

Regalias,  flags  and  sporting  goods 7 

Rubber  goods 9 

Safes,  vaults  and  locks,    10 

Saws  and  files 6 

Scales  and  separators 5 

Shirts,  men's 88 

Shirts  and  shirt  waists 85 

•Shoddy  and  waste 10 

Shovels,  scoops  and  spades,    7 


1762,129 

$1,085,897 

40 

188.690 

1,416.606 

2,264.641 

151 

171.808 

5,842,698 

10.296.068 

169 

824.298 

45,158,222 

81.741,671 

1.788 

2,290,778 

12,477.045 

12,750.118 

889 

488.691 

501,404 

488.244 

24 

89.715 

1,022,626 

438.168 

6 

5.740 

892.887 

709,174 

85 

52.987 

109,839 

202, 9U 

13 

14.660 

8,161,888 

8.249.205 

160 

179.  WO 

8,482.487 

1.484.597 

44 

63.945 

702,710 

2,814,678 

108 

6S.544 

1,882.000 

4,219,604 

47 

121.857 

45.802,216 

76.176,220 

959 

1,802.684 

3,708,831 

2,667,298 

80 

90.734 

846.824 

976.218 

22 

24.140 

8.066.206 

7,600,408 

183 

194.709 

14,177,986 

17,758,155 

821 

530,544 

2,147,897 

2,708.662 

97 

176,942 

5.588,914 

6,834,695 

828 

481.963 

26.655.685 

24,847,106 

404 

668,842 

5.718,897 

9,427,875 

437 

494,607 

18.101,078 

88,298,966 

388 

517,665 

4.961,924 

6.472.812 

222 

281.160 

6,370.683 

7.233.797 

165 

179.200 

1,701.253 

1.005.294 

48 

59.53ft 

5.731,780 

6,122.969 

115 

181.227 

9,075,627 

9,088.969 

217 

340,729 

7.180.^ 

6,520.785 

330 

453.760 

4.449,255 

4,120.884 

139 

202.152 

21.290.188 

21.584,829 

1,000 

1,871.891 

8,171,628 

2,915,706 

104 

107.176 

1.250.425 

8,531.767 

181 

112,788 

8.463.452 

10,414,478 

154 

198.928 

2,531.958 

2.223.806 

96 

122.682 

2.148,386 

1,598,157 

S8 

10f7,898 

960,225 

782.182 

27 

88,200 

4,070,400 

12.545,970 

256 

266,780. 

2.282.019 

6.484,699 

124 

111.844 

788,647 

1.264,680 

20 

20.870 

1,816.976 

1,816.623 

87 

47.627 
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3 

1 

a 

S 

3 

• 

296 

357 

lU 

33 

501 

1185,181 

180.180 

18,966 

$219,324 

29S 

878 

402 

112 

892 

236.912 

113,135 

21,481 

871,478 

802 

1,458 

810 

80 

1,848 

822.132 

U9.098 

14,710 

955,985 

300 

16,282 

125 

1S2 

16,589 

10.175.008 

42,020 

42,468 

10.259,488 

293 

4.514 

lOS 

62 

4.681 

2.636,954 

4S,445 

26.182 

2.706:581 

280 

226 

95 

18 

889 

140,428 

20,649 

3,628 

164,700 

261 

136 

82 

16 

283 

43,766 

18,788 

1.026 

C8.629 

z% 

172 

43 

8 

222 

90,425 

1»,864 

2.033 

106.822 

224 

88 

257 

10 

306 

18.067 

42.497 

2,027 

62.591 

306 

9S2 

1 

13 

996 

628,808 

960 

5.632 

685,400 

809 

755 

15 

18 

788 

413,282 

4.800 

8,400 

420,982 

298 

192 

571 

14 

777 

120,706 

192,211 

8,582 

816,496 

301 

1,058 

21 

6 

1.085 

621,890 

7,595 

1.460 

680.485 

387 

6,443 

14 

75 

6,532 

4,176,074 

e,002 

23.808 

4,205.884 

806 

1.016 

8 

1.024 

685,781 

8,696 

689.476 
18>,496 

268 

64 

424 

34 

522 

44,862 

87,206 

3.42» 

297 

2,125 

136 

249 

2.510 

1,154,256 

61.452 

78,900 

1.284,e08 

291 

1,810 

64 

9 

1.S83 

1,008,848 

20,860 

2,011 

1.116.214 

2S0 

523 

2S6 

13 

S22 

334,568 

104,206 

8.604 

442,378 

292 

1,5  i7 

2,876 

668 

5.091 

806,727 

909,792 

129,182 

1.815.701 

283 

6.900 

820 

45 

7.765 

4,218,819 

240,106 

18.728 

4.467.648 

290 

1,167 

889 

132 

2,188 

661.530 

881,322 

28.217 

1.016.069 

298 

7,086 

136 

129 

7,351 

4,200,481 

69,476 

21.927 

4. 291,  f  84 

286 

2.22^3 

5 

40 

2,278 

1.383,419 

2,696 

7.386 

1,313.431 

2SS 

3.671 

47 

38 

3.751 

2,546,123 

20,489 

8.880 

2.574,912 

366 

675 

151 

23 

849 

378,644 

40,481 

6.830 

420,105 

244 

954 

53 

3 

1,010 

643.742 

19,116 

587 

663,443 

298 

2,889 

34 

91 

3. 014 

1.797,639 

13.400 

32.928 

1,843,962 

302 

2,345 

13 

8 

2,372 

1,518,274 

8,457 

628 

1,527,859 

28S 

2.110 

1 

6 

2,117 

1.185,305 

520 

1.750 

1.187.575 

294 

6.112 

75 

70 

6.257 

4,811,111 

81,947 

17.566 

4.860,624 

308 

1,397 

7 

1,404 

746,418 

1,966 
14.869 

748,378 
4S5.663 

300 

710 

425 

62 

1,197 

826,099 

145,095 

302 

1.855 

364 

52 

2.271 

1.224,034 

85,201 

18.190 

1,822.425 

308 

1,228 

28 

18 

1,269 

651,525 

6,200 

5.846 

663,  on 

305 

642 

149 

86 

827 

379,775 

46,112 

7.468 

438,360 

301 

309 

1 

310 

191,506 

800 

191,806 
2.816,768 

289 

1,294 

6.757 

775 

8,826 

653,739 

2.029,002 

184.027 

281 

496 

2,950 

64 

3,510 

394.160 

1,098,646 

14.072 

1,606.S7S 

286 

200 

67 

267 

104.227 

16.000 

120,227 

287 

en 

1 

612 

353.852 

212 

858,564 
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Sbow  ciises  and  store  fixtures,    4  $J01.693  $263,125  15  $25,683 

Silk. 200  39,841.416  81.588.692  1.118      1.3.3.508 

Shirts,     28  924.185  2,263,861  61  64.0:C 

Sky   lights  and   cornices 3  2.244.605  1.180.257  40  41.845 

Slate,     65  4,168.663  8.579.197  196  199,543 

Soap 18  2,618,415  10.1S8.S2S  185  164,842 

Stationery   and   engraving 35  5.901, 425  6,540,843  884  425,S4« 

Steam  and  electric  locomoUves 7  55.849.765  60.188.876  1.581  786.726 

Steamships  and   launches 3  16.141,078  8.015.478  128  219.147 

Stoves,   heaters  and  ranges 42  9,647.860  10,151,106  413  563,515 

Structural    Iron 15  6,042,289  7.r3S,46^  293  211.103 

Sugar    refining ' 2  15.684.836  45.639.445  132  268.428 

Suspenders,    7  948.016  8.539,885  48  6S.464 

Tanned   products 69  49,709,249  64,589,788  806  451,598 

Terra    cotta    pipe,     6  784,520  957,806  28  40.120 

Tinware  and   stamped   ware.    17  2,444,840  4.061.916  110  118.893 

Towels,     9  697.428  1,988.850  81  88.671 

Trunks   and   suit   cases 13  1,071,288  2,160.679  60  128.502 

Turbine  and  water  wheeU,    6  1.689.970  1.819.687  62  93,^86 

Typewriters  and  supplic« 7  2,586.858  8.648.060  268  250.865 

Umbrellas  and   parasols 9  3.5%.464  4,475.684  55  69.4ri 

^Underwear. 106  8.464,860  15,798,102  806  418.7:0 

Upholstery 26  4,179.886  8,882,509  178  297,633 

Veneers  and  picture  frames 5  884,554  587,761  16  29.741 

VentUators.   elevators  and  fire  escapes 9  1,090.828  1.844,293  91  75,906 

Wagons  and  carriages 86  5,541,225  6,898,611  252  £38,8T(i 

Wall  paper 8  8,180,087  3,872.289  69  96,9S4i 

Watches,   clocks  and  Jewelry 8  1,541,195  2,000.890  44  51,206 

Wood    novelties,     29  2,449.868  2,256,262  93  119,047 

Woolen    goods 54  5,409,7:0  18,902.002  220  828,268 

Yams 108  20,883,895  86,760,641  843  628.101 

Totals.   1912 4,682    $1,747,701,938    $2,453,841,062  49,602  $68,589,180 

Comparisons  of  Totals.  Five  Years,  1908-1912. 

1911 4,791      1,830,889.099      2.158,262.425  48,822  61.008.483 

1910,      4,948      1,655,888,703      2,297,679,915  47.234  57,691.394 

1909,    8.670      1,225,178,584      1.618.018.405  29.094  84,296,4C3 

1908 8,848      1.126,406,513      1.271,940,258  25.752  82,014.427 
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Wage  Barnera  Bmployed. 
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